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PREFACE. 



The principal contents of this book have ap- 
peared in different periodicals, and I am indebted 
to the Editors of the Fortnightly Review, the Con- 
temporary, the Pall Mall Magazine, the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, the Boston Youth's Companion, and the 
Chautauquan for their kind permission to reprint. 
All the articles have, however, been practically 
re-written; and the study of Moltke in particular 
has been considerably enlarged from valuable 
first-hand information. 

It may perhaps appear to the reader that the 
Teuton spirit is somewhat unduly predominant in 
these pages. Upon reflection, however, it will, I 
think, be evident that it is almost impossible to 
present the essential characteristics of a foreign 
nation without running the risk of appearing to 
enlarge, where the aim is simply to illustrate. 

October^ 1895. 
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TEUTON STUDIES, 



THE GERMANY OF THE PAST. 

It is barely within the memory of the present 
middle-aged generation that Germany has come 
to occupy once more the political position which 
she enjoyed before the Reformation, and which 
her geographical situation, as well as her past 
history, warrants her to hold as her rightful heri- 
tage. 

But the importance of the political events of 
the last thirty years is not even now fully real- 
ised by the public at large: although they imply 
nothing less than the displacement of the Catholic 
(Austria) and the Celto-Roman (France) by the 
mainly Protestant Teuton in the hegemony of 
Europe. Nor is the significance of this change 
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limited in its effects to the scope of politics of 
the Cabinet; it may be said to affect indirectly, 
for good or evil, many branches of national life 
on the continent of Europe, possibly for many 
generations to come. But where the average 
unit fails to "see," we find unseen spiritual and 
intellectual forces at work. And it is in these 
that we can trace the antagonism, the reaction, 
the rebellion which great dynamic manifestations 
in the life of nations, as in nature itself, always 
call forth. Thus, to the close observer, the dis- 
tinct wave of anti-Teuton sentiment — a sort of 
Celtic self-assertiveness which is passing, more or 
less, over the civilised world — is only a natural 
phenomenon, a direct outcome of the events al- 
ready referred to. Even a cursory glance at the 
part which the Teutonic race has played in the 
making of European history must be of peculiar 
interest at such a moment 

The people whom we call the Germans, and 
who call themselves die Deutschen, are a branch 
of the Teutonic race which again belongs to the 
great Aryan family. They are first mentioned in 
the fourth century b. c. as inhabiting land on the 
shores of the Baltic. Three centuries later they 
had spread far and wide, and were settled be- 
tween the Vistula and the Rhine, extending from 
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the northern seas as far southward as the Alps. 
But Germany in those days consisted in great 
part of huge forests, lakes, and morasses, without 
sufficient arable land to furnish subsistence for 
so many. The endeavour to find more genial 
economic and climatic conditions urged the Ger- 
mans still farther south, and brought them, about 
100 B. c, into contact and colhsion with the 
Romans. This event may be considered one of 
the momentous milestones of history, — this first 
meeting face to face of two antagonistic worlds, 
one destined ultimately to rise on the ruins of 
the other and to mark the course of the world's 
history for many centuries. In the words of 
Schiller— 

**Das Alte sturzi^ es dndert sick die Zeii, 
Und neues Leben blilht aus den Ruinen,** 

On the one hand are the Romans — a race of 
politicians among whom the idea of the State 
had risen to splendour and power hitherto un- 
attained, the lawgivers, the colonisers of the an- 
cient world, the masters of statecraft; but with 
the seeds of decay already at their heart. Rome 
is no longer the Rome of 5cipio Africanus; the 
Senate no longer the stoic body who welcomed 
the defeated general and thanked him because 
he had not despaired of the republic. The unit 
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has deteriorated, for the dominant class is already 
infected by the spread of luxury and corruption, 
though all this is still invisible beneath the glitter 
of arms of a splendidly trained soldiery. These 
soldiers are as yet the hardy, trained sons of the 
Roman agriculturist, in time destined to disappear 
together with the culture of the soil itself amid 
increasing urban centralisation. And pitted against 
these are the Germans. They are described as 
tall of stature, with fair auburn hair, which fell in 
long ringlets over their shoulders. ' Their eyes are 
said to have been of such an intense piercing blue 
as alone to distinguish them easily from other 
races. War and the chase were their foremost 
occupations; drunkenness, laziness, and gambling 
their vices. But their virtues were great physical 
courage, utter recklessness of self, chastity in both 
sexes, and freedom from the treachery so marked 
in most of the races of the ancient world. 

At first, even Roman veterans shrank from 
meeting these fierce invaders, so totally different 
from all hitherto-encountered foes. When Marius, 
the great Roman general, had trained his closely- 
knitted legions to face their onslaught and to 
defeat them, the Romans still found antagonists 
in the German women who defended the camp. 
They strangled their children and then themselves 
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rather than submit to the dishonour inherent to 
submission. This was a new and ominous ex- 
perience for the conquerors. 

The German wave was driven back for a time 
from the South and spent itself toward the West 
But only for a short time. Through centuries we 
note the old world vainly struggling against the 
constantly renewed force of the German race, 
tramping through Europe to the din of arms, 
laying the foundations of new peoples and dynas- 
ties in Germany, in Italy (the Goths, the Longo- 
bards), in Spain (the Goths), in France (the 
•Burgundians, the Franks, the Normans), in the 
Netherlands, even in England (the Saxons, the 
Northmen), until then a Roman colony peopled 
by races of Celtic blood. In course of time a 
new ethic code gained the day in the form of 
Christianity, and gave spiritual tone to the rough 
manhood swayed alternately by the instinct of 
separation and a longing for better things, until 
in the year 800 a.d. we have a mighty German 
and Christian emperor, Charles the Great, hold- 
ing sway over the greater part of Europe and 
exchanging courtesies with the renowned Moham- 
medan caliph, Haroun al Raschid. The corona- 
tion of Charles .the Great in Rome, the central 
event of the Middle Ages, restored the Roman 
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Empire in the West under the leadership of a 
new people. 

In the pregnant words of Professor Bryce: 

"The inheritance of the Roman Empire made the Ger- 
mans the ruling race of Europe, and the brilliance of that 
glorious dawn has never faded and can never fade entirely 
from their name. 

"A peaceful people now, peaceful in sentiment even now 
when they have become a great military power, acquiescent 
in paternal government, and given to the quiet enjoyment of 
arts, music, and meditation, they delight themselves with 
memories of the time when their conquering chivalry was 
the terror of the Gaul and the Slav, the Lombard and the 
Saracen." 

But although the Latin had ceded to the 
Teuton in martial prowess, we find a powerful in- 
fluence having its source in Italy and acting un- 
interruptedly through all time, even up to the 
present day, upon the Germans, not merely in 
matters of religion, but also in other phases of 
national life. 

It is a pet idea of Prince Bismarck that, as 
in physics and chemistry, so also in the composi- 
tion of races, a certain fusion of different elements 
is necessary to great political results. He instances 
the French, the English, and the Prussians, all 
three composite races, as cases in point Thus, 
if we take the Teutonic stock as largely supplying 
the male ingredient in the family of nations, we 
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find an explanation for the irresistible attraction 
which Italy, the supple, the feminine, has ever 
exerted over her northern neighbours. An idea, 
political in its inception, wings its flight from the 
Eternal City. The flaming word is uttered by an 
Italian priesthood, and its echoes touch and call 
into action King Richard in England, Duke Gott- 
fried of Bouillon in the Netherlands, — even the 
sturdy Scandinavian flsherman on his flord hurries 
forth to shed his blood in the far East But it 
is among the Germans that the Crusades become 
the most extraordinary manifestation of altruistic 
ideality known to history. Conduct, asceticism, 
suffering in an ideal cause, fill the record of an 
age during which the Crusades gleam as a load- 
star over the horizon of Germany. 

When the work of the sword is done for a 
time, there is a long lull in the political world. 
In this period one of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the history of civilisation is gradually 
taking effect. The remnants of classic literature 
which had survived the wreckage of the old world, 
had found a resting-place in the churches and 
monasteries, where they were treasured by the 
monks, who, notwithstanding their horror of a 
pagan world, were conscious of their value. It is 
principally to German monks of the Benedictine 

Teuton Studies. 2 
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Order that we owe the survival of what we possess 
of classic literature; for they, in the retirement of 
their monasteries, were busy at work for genera- 
tions gathering and copying out and promulgating 
the manuscripts in their possession. Thus did 
they contribute their share to the culture of man- 
kind and prepare the ground for the gigantic 
revival of European culture, commonly known as 
the "Renaissance" (the Cinque Cento). 

German nationality upholds the Roman Empire 
through this eventful period in the history of 
Europe. Feudalism is the one great institution 
which marks the political world, whilst, under the 
tutelage of the Catholic Church, a new culture is 
struggling into life and thence into magnificent 
adolescence. 

In this period we note the growth of com- 
merce, particularly the power and splendour of 
Italian and German towns, the grace and culture 
of the life of the citizen. It is of this period 
that Ruskin speaks as follows, referring indeed to 
Italy, but also more or less marking the current 
of life in Germany: 

"And now, thirdly, we come to the period when clas- 
sical literature and art were again known in Italy, and the 
painters and sculptors, who had been gaining steadily in 
power for two hundred years — power not of practice merely, 
but of race also — with every circumstance in their favour 
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aronsd tfaem* received their finally perfect instroction both 
in geometrical sdeoce, in that of materials, and in the ana- 
tomy and action of the human body. Also, the people about 
them, the modds of their work, had been perfected in per- 
sonal beauty by chivalric war; in imagination, by a trans- 
cendental philosophy ; in practical intellect, by stem struggle 
for dvic law ; and by commerce, not in falsely made, or vUe, 
or unclean things, but in lovely things, beautifully and 
honestly made. And now, therefore, you get out of all the 
world's long history since it was peopled by men till now — 
you get just fifty years of perfect work. Perfect It is a 
strong word. It is also a true one." 



This was the time when the German Hanse 
towns possessed more merchant shipping than 
England; when Germany was the home of mer- 
chant princes who helped their monarchs from 
their own private means; when German architec- 
ture was most splendid, when German life was 
most luxurious, and German manufacture the 
most renowned. It is a German monk who 
discovers the dark compound which was destined 
to sound the knell of chivalry, — gunpowder; a 
German who invents the printing press. 

Thus prepared by the work of generations 
another idea is already in the germ. Wealth and 
culture had brought luxury and lasciviousness in 
their train; and here we have the rebellion of the 
hardier Teuton against the dominant influence of 
the South. This time it is no longer the dynastic 
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leadership of the throne. The note issues from 
the cloister cell, and is uttered by the son of a 
German peasant, Martin Luther. He has seen 
with his own eyes the canker beneath the splendour 
of pontifical Rome, and he returns home to free 
his countrymen from what had gradually grown 
into an intellectual bondage, intolerable to the 
sons of a hardier soil. 

It is difficult to form an adequate idea of the 
gigantic personality of Martin Luther, or of the 
far-reaching influence of his work. But we are. 
able to take note of the typically national tone of 
his character. He was essentially German, in his 
pertinacity, his bluntness, his coarseness, if you 
will, but German also in his childlike simplicity 
and honesty, and, above all, in the lofty calmness 
of his courage. Such was the man who laid the 
train which, once ignited, blazed forth in the 
Reformation all over Europe, and found its cul- 
minating point in that dreadful scourge known as 
the Thirty Years' War (i 6 18—1648). 

This great struggle was fought out mainly on 
German soil by Germans, and the price which 
Germany paid for these birth-throes of modern 
thought was her political hegemony in Europe. 
From the end of the Thirty Years' War (which 
left Germany with about five millions of ia- 
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habitants out of her previous sixteen milUons) 
dates the rapid decline of the German Empire. 
The Germans had lost the political hegemony ot 
Europe, but they had gained freedom of thought. 
And the gratification of this dominant yearning 
of the national character made them for a while 
comparatively careless of politics, and also indif- 
ferent to wealth and luxury. During more than 
a century and a half the gloom which had over- 
cast the political destinies of the German race is 
only once lit up by the powerful personality ot 
Frederick the Great driving the French before 
him at Rossbach, fiercely grappling with the 
Moscovite invader on the plains of Zorndorf, and 
preparing the way for the final expulsion of many- 
coated Austria from her sinister hegemony in 
Protestant Germany. 

But the crowning moment had not yet come. 
Much suffering had yet to be undergone before 
we can speak again of Germany as a great political 
power. Germany as yet is only active in the realm 
of thought and contemplation. Goethe is born, 
and in him we find the last and most fruitful 
manifestation of that strange affinity between the 
German cast of mind and that of Italy, to which 
we have already referred. We need but turn to 
Goethe's works to find the blending of all that is 
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perennial and beautiful in antiquity — in the art 
world of medieval Italy with the wide, philosophic, 
humanising conceptions of Germany's peerless 
poet-philosopher. Goethe, as is well known, fore- 
shadowed the drift of Darwin's work, which in our 
time has revolutionised our conceptions of the 
genesis of the organic world. It was Goethe who, 
in the character of Faust, teaches the highest 
philosophy to all — namely, that happiness is to be 
found only in the fulfilment of duty, useful work 
done for the benefit of all. Faust, after passing 
through every stage of worldly power and enjoy- 
ment without obtaining rest, at last finds content- 
ment as a tiller of the soil! But even where 
Goethe's efforts were incomplete or unproductive, 
his example has remained a constant spur to the 
intellect of Germany. In fact, without the figure 
of Goethe, it is as impossible to conceive the 
idea of German culture as it would be to fancy 
Protestant Germany without the personality of 
Martin Luther. 

We have already shown how enthusiasm for 
an idea — the mission of the race — had resulted 
in long political weakness. According to Professor 
Bryce (p. 362): 

"The tendency of the Teuton was and is the independ- 
ence of the individual life .... as contrasted with the Celtic 
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and so-caUed Romanic peoples, among whom the imit is 
more completely absorbed in the mass." 

This acute observation largely explains the 
political disasters of Germany in the past, as it 
also furnishes an indirect explanation for her 
political re-birth in our time. For if the in- 
dependence of the individual had resulted in two 
centuries of political impotence; it was also to 
be credited with the steady growth of intellectual 
and moral qualities — the latter largely nurtured 
by suffering — which, when the supreme moment 
for collective action arose, lent it an irresistible 
impetus, and, in our time, resulted in the political 
regeneration of Germany. 
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It is many years ago now since Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the English poet, visited Germany, and 
could find nothing better to say of the town of 
Cologne, than that it was the abode of ugly 
wenches and nasty stenches. That was long 
before the Germans had realised that practical 
spirit (das Praktische) which in our time was 
destined to enable them to crown the edifice 
hitherto built up dreamily by philosophic ideality. 
The Germans were as yet a stay-at-home people 
who had seen little or nothing of the world, and 
it was Alexander von Humboldt, under the 
patronage of Prussian royalty, who gave an im- 
pulse to the whole nation by his travels and 
research. His almost Aristotelian universality at- 
tracted the attention of the intellect of the country 
and opened up a new scope of national interest: 
the affairs of the trans-oceanic world at large. 
An interest this which the Germans were destined 
to turn to wonderfully good account some day — 
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as is clearly shown to-day by their enormous 
colonial trade. 

Still as lately as fifty years ago there was little 
tangible evidence of the great practical possibilities 
open to the German nation. But even then, a few 
shrewd observers saw well beneath the surface. 
Not to mention Thomas Carlyle, a novel-writer 
and keen-sighted man of the world as well, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, roundly declared Prussia 
to be the best governed country in Europe. 

Little did he or others dream that this "good" 
government should so soon and so swiftly come 
to be translated into great deeds of war and 
peace, for the monopoly of prowess had long 
been held to belong to others. Theory, learning, 
and ideality were all very well for the unkempt 
Teuton; but union, celerity, the cyclonic destruc- 
tion of the foe, — these were not to be expected 
of the somewhat awkward sons of the Fatherland. 
Thus, great was the surprise of public opinion at 
large, when the clarion of war first and suddenly 
revealed what had been silently nurtured in town 
and village by plain living, high thinking, and 
good government. 

A vast military system, so often and unjustly 
decried, had taught iron discipline to a whole 
nation; a subordination of the unit, a subordina- 
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tion of self, such as the world had never seen 
since the days of Sparta — and, what is more, a 
self-subordination having its root, not in fear or 
tyranny, but in a carefully nurtured spiritual in- 
stinct of honour and duty. It was this that made 
possible a united Germany, born on the battle- 
field. 

When the outside world had recovered from 
its surprise — the surprise, of the world being a 
significant factor accompanying every great event 
in history — there they were, the tangible results 
of all the plodding, the honest hard work done 
in poverty in the past. After two centuries of 
national suffering and misery — the curse of the 
Thirty Years' War had been lifted from the 
country, a victorious nation — led by a great 
monarch, possessing great strategists and, judging 
by results, the greatest statesman, perhaps, of all 
time! It was indeed strange that all these rare 
elements should have been found simultaneously 
among a people hitherto distinguished by the lack 
of every one of them. And stranger still it would 
seem to us, that there have been so few inquiries 
into the true source of it all; that people have 
been satisfied at most to find mechanical solutions 
where spiritual keys alone could solve the riddle. 

But more surprise still was in store! A nation 
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had hardly risen by the art of war, before it was 
already turning to the arts of peace with rare 
vigour and success. Not that the Germans have 
ever again shone in those arts which produced a 
Cathedral of Strasburg, a Holbein, a Durer, and a 
Rembrandt. This time it is music which lends 
its accompaniment to an epoch of martial great- 
ness. Striking indeed it is to note that the 
Germany of this eventful period should have 
brought forth the greatest musical genius the 
world has seen since the days of Beethoven. 

The mythical Rhine-daughters rise from the 
river, and Siegfried forges his sword anew to the 
sound of marching armies. The iTwilight of the 
Gods completes the Nibelungen Tetralogy which 
forms the grandest of historical allegories. The 
Mastersingers of NUmberg fittingly illustrate a 
great period of German civic dignity and culture 
— the blessings of peace. And lastly, the note 
of altruistic self-abnegation is struck in Parzival, 
as though to point onward, where the hope of the 
future must lie! It is a German king (Ludwig II. 
of Bavaria) to whom the great composer is in- 
debted for material assistance in these mighty 
products of genius, and who, in the spirit of 
medieval ideality, writes to the composer: "I glory 
in the prospect of being able to devote my best 
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energies to the furtherance of your great national 
work." 

But neither victory nor song led to national 
intoxication. The sword was sheathed and the 
pen of the organiser, the pencil of the draftsman, 
the compass, the trowel, the pickaxe and shovel 
were taken in hand. The great minds which 
directed the national destinies were not content 
to rest on their laurels. Every department, even 
the victorious army, was carefully re-organised. 
The German post-office and telegraph systems, 
formerly a byword, soon became a model for the 
rest of Europe to copy. The German railways 
likewise, largely State property, from being behind 
the time, have, as well as the post-office service, 
become mainly subservient to, and the powerful 
furtherers of, national industry and commerce; 
and this to an extent met with elsewhere in 
Hungary alone. 

Stately public buildings have been raised all 
over the country, which, if not always irreproach- 
able in style, at least give an imposing appearance 
to many German towns by their massive propor- 
tions. While a short-sighted and humanly envious 
world was hypocritically lamenting the inevitable 
pauperism and bankruptcy which must result from 
keeping up a huge standing army, capital was 
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forthcoming on every side, and national wealth 
was increasing by "leaps and bounds" Already 
the outward aspect of German towns is in keep- 
ing with the upward tendency of things. Money 
has changed hands over bricks and mortar to an 
extent only to be met with in the annals of the 
United States. 

The city of Berlin has becodfe, within the 
short span of twenty years, one of the finest in 
the world; and is seemingly destined to be the 
town of the future on the European continent. 
It is already said to be the best governed city of 
the present day. No wonder such is the case, 
for the office of mayor of a great German town 
is one to which only men of acknowledged ability 
and unblemished probity are likely to be elected. 
It is a post of high honour and dutiful respon- 
sibility; not one for the gratification of vulgar 
self-seeking or vanity. 

We can even read in American magazines 
what German cities do for their citizens, of the 
extreme cleanliness of German towns, of the small 
cost at which the authorities manage to secure 
decency. In fact, the description is such, that 
an English paper in referring to it, is fain to con- 
cede that it reads like a fairy tale. And yet it 
is only sober tnith. Whatever the criminal sta- 
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tistics of German towns may be, one thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that the pitiful squalid shabbiness, the 
filth and drunkenness (of both sexes) so painfully 
evident in many large English towns, if it exists 
in Germany at all, is invisible to the eye. 

Towns such as Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Stras- 
burg, Cologne, and Dresden* possess (or will 
shortly posse$3) railway stations such as are not 
to be matched for size or conception on the whole 
continent of Europe. 

A similar statement may be hazarded with re- 
gard to the public offices, the schools, the new 
university buildings in Strasburg, the huge bar- 
racks which have grown, as it were, out of the 
earth since '70 all over the country. They give 
an outward impression of splendour, of national 
dignity, and greatness. 

But more remains to be told, which is not so 
readily visible to the naked eye of the casual 
observer, and this is the enormous industrial and 
commercial rise of Germany. 

Some years ago a friend of mine said of 
Germany: "There is only one thing I admire in 

* The new Central Railway Station at Dresden in course 
of construction will cost sixty million marks (three million i^. 
A strange product this for a country which we have long 
been credibly informed is, in consequence of its ruinous 
military expenditure, on the high-road to bankruptcy. 
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Germany, and that is the system which can take 
yonder clumsy ploughman, who, left to himself, 
could not do half the work of an English rustic, 
and turn him in a couple of years into the finest 
soldier in the world." 

This worthy saw "something," but not enough. 
He heard a bell ring, but could tell neither its 
meaning nor its situation. 

In the first place, notwithstanding unparalleled 
military success, you will rarely hear a German 
pose as the "finest soldier in the world." He 
wisely leaves this self-appreciation to more im- 
pulsive races. He usually says nothing on that 
score. 

The average German is now thinking more of 
making money, and the worst of it is, that he is 
successful, disagreeably successful, in this his latest 
departure. From being pitied for his helplessness 
and his poverty, he has come within three short 
decades to be feared and hated as a rival. 

"Discard that man-slaying machine, it is ruin- 
ing you," cried our economists twenty years ago, 
"and come and trade with us." He has kept his 
defensive army, but he has come all the same 
and traded with us with a vengeance. 

The causes of German commercial success are 
natiurally various and complicated, though one 
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cause, I think, has hitherto received less attention 
than it deserves, and this is this very military 
system referred to above. 

Quite independently of the acknowledged 
value of German school and commercial training, 
the discipline of the German army has done 
wonders for the nation; for it is a mistake to 
think that plodding alone has done the work. 
The army has supplied the nation with the 
"practical" ability which was formerly largely 
wanting through absence of touch with the outer 
world. It has remedied the lack of athletics and 
outdoor games, which disappeared amid the ruin 
of the Thirty Years' War. 

The army has raised the nervous force, the 
physical energy of the nation to a degree hitherto 
but imperfectly appreciated abroad. It has also 
been mainly active in stemming the tide of early 
improvident marriage, this most fruitful source of 
puny neurotic manhood, pauperism, and drink. 

The stalwart vigour of the German race of to- 
day might well be obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer coming from other lands. And 
many are of opinion that the favourable causes 
which have brought this about are likely to tell 
with undiminished force in the future. Only the 
other day an English paper noted with "surprise" 
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a series of statistics, from which the unwelcome 
facts shone forth, that, whereas the average 
English boy was heavier than the German at an 
early age, the difference in weight between them 
gradually decreased, until at manhood the average 
weight was in favour of the German. 

But the army has done more than this. In 
other countries often a centre of demoralisation, 
in Germany the army has been a source of moral 
and physical cleanliness. Moral in the sense that 
it has compelled those elements to act and obey, 
which in other countries remain the scum of the 
population. It is to no small extent this military 
training, from which the Germans are falsely said 
to flee to other countries, which makes them such 
successful competitors in every walk of life. It 
has imbued them with a sense of order, a ca- 
pacity for work. Thus, wherever the German 
clerk, the working-man, is foimd among the 
English-speaking race, he is invariably recognisable 
by his thrift, and above all by his freedom from the 
crowning Anglo-Saxon vices of drunkenness and 
betting. It is a mistake to think that the German 
works for low wages; he is as anxious for a high 
wage as any Celt or Anglo-Saxon; but his 
superior training, largely that of the school of the 
army, has disciplined him to work and wait 
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patiently for better times. Thus, the better 
educated classes in particular have become rivals 
to England in commerce, manufacture, and even 
in shipping enterprise. 

North Germany, despite her restricted and 
unfavourable seaboard, owns two of the largest 
steamship companies extant In fact the ton- 
nage of Germany's merchant navy is, I believe, 
the second largest in the world. The town of 
Hamburg, which was reduced to the verge of 
ruin by the French at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and half burnt to the ground fifty years ago, 
has, within the short space of the last thirty years, 
risen to be one of the greatest shipping ports in 
the world, strongly competing with London and 
Liverpool. 

The growth of industry in Germany is too vast 
a subject to deal with here; at the same time it 
is interesting to note, that the comparative ease 
with which small men starting in business, if of 
good character, are able to obtain credit and 
raise capital to assist them, has done a great deal 
to account for the spread of successful industry 
in Germany. 

It is but natural that such a spell of national 
growth and material prosperity as Germany has 
enjoyed in our time should have brought some 
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serious drawbacks in its train. An enormous 
increase of industry and commerce has reared a 
class hitherto unknown in Germany, and some- 
what corresponding to the English type of the 
well-to-do vulgarian, and equally objectionable. 
Nor have the qualities of this type remained re- 
stricted to the parvenu; they are met with among 
others as well. Thus, the pomposity of the pro- 
consul is no longer a speciality among certain 
other nations; he may be found flourishing in all 
his offensiveness beneath the Imperial German 
flag, holding his own amid Spread-Eagleism, 
Chauvinism, and British civic Romanus sumism 
in all his newly gilt ugliness. 

But there are more serious "isms" than any of 
the foregoing, which owe their fierce propagation 
(not their inception — this was inevitable) to the 
events of the last thirty years. The sight of so 
much unaccustomed luxury* and weahh, where 
formerly simplicity and frugality had been the 
distinctive features of all, has reacted unfavourably 
on those who have been unable to acquire it for 
themselves. It has added fuel to incite one of 

* Germany lately imports the most expensive Havanna 
dgars in enormous quantities. Thirty years ago a man 
smoking an imported cigar was usually taken to be either a 
spendthrift or a millionaire. Even to-day the sovereign of 
Saxony still smokes his modest penny weed. 

3* 
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the cardinal, weaknesses of the German character, 
envy. In this may perhaps be found an addi- 
tional cause for the spread of socialism and 
various other "isms" among the poor but better 
educated classes. Among the ruck of the work- 
ing-classes sudden but temporary prosperity has 
proved anything but an unmixed blessing. 

Whereas the outward aspect of Paris and other 
French towns has scarcely altered during the last 
twenty years, most German towns can show, be- 
sides palatial Government buildings, whole quarters 
of comely private dwellings which have been 
built since 1870. Railways have been extended 
all over the country, and vast quantities of timber 
which had stood for generations for want of a 
market have risen enormously in price, and been 
felled to supply building material. Hence wages 
rose temporarily in some places to ten times their 
previous height, only to drop again and leave the 
working population dissatisfied and demoralised. 
The working-man has in the meantime, in con- 
sequence of sudden high wages, taken to the 
speciality of the prosperous Anglo-Saxon — three 
days work and four days drinking in the week. 

In many places where previously, say, ten 
beer-houses had been sufficient, over forty now do 
duty for a population scarcely risen in number. 
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No wonder that such conditions have been pro- 
ductive of much mischief. The struggle for exist- 
ence has become more severe all along the line, 
and has affected the character of those classes 
among which formerly the term of "Btedermann/* 
meaning a man of integrity, of plain, honest deal- 
ing, used to be applied to a distinctive type of 
German middle-class life. 

Hard work and honesty no longer suffige to 
gain a competence, any more than they do else- 
where. Every department' of intellectual life is 
over-stocked. No wonder that a cry is raised, 
that everything (even science and art and litera- 
ture) is made to do duty for self-advertisement, 
and provide a cloak for doubtful dealing. The 
quack, the nostrum vendor, hitherto the speciality 
of more advanced countries, is gaining a footing 
in the Fatherland. Complaints are rife that trickery 
has invaded every sphere of activity, notwith- 
standing the serious efforts of the best Germans 
in authority and otherwise to stem the tide. 
Germany can no more escape the conditions of 
modern life, now that she has embarked on the 
wave of speculative manipulation, than others. 
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^ A COMPARISON. 

• I. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has warned us that 
there is no poHtical alchemy by means of which 
we can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts. 
If this be true distributively when apphed to the 
actions of born leaders of men, it is equally true 
in respect of the collective life and action of the 
"social organism," the "body politic," and in 
particular of its labouring members. 

National energies have been strenuously bent 
upon self-maintenance and self-protection. Ram- 
parts once set up for peace and stability have 
been reconstructed to shield the warrior in the 
world's fight for wealth. And again, national 
barriers have fallen, like Jericho's wall, at sound 
of a voice summoning the nations to Pax Laboris; 
and the world stood ready to listen when, at the 
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Berlin Labour Congress in 1890, Jules Simon 
called for a toast, "a tous ceux qui souffrenti** 

Then there were many discussions, and at- 
tempts were made — in vain we fear — to lay down 
broad and comprehensive rules, to shield the 
worker in need of a rest-day, and to lighten the 
burden of sex in woman, and help the tender 
growth of the child. And we took comfort and 
pride therein at the time, feeling that in our land 
the bitter cry of the factory slave had long since 
found audience and redress, heedless that the 
slave of the shop, the sweating-den, and of public 
locomotion are still uttering that cry, and that 
the worker still contrasts the fostering from above 
of his mental and aesthetic wants with the lack 
of leisure to live by them. With all that, we are 
still bent on international investigation. A Royal 
Commission has been appointed to inquire into 
the state of labour in England and abroad; and 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage, its able secretary, has recently 
published the results of his observations in Ger- 
many and other countries. 

We ourselves believe that no international 
dicta or dictation can adequately regulate the 
career and life of the labourer, so as to satisfy 
the workings of his mental, moral, and physical 
idiosyncrasies, the range of difference in his in- 
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dustrial efficiency, and the varied character of his 
labour. 

The real problem in a determination of the 
length of the working-day, whether for the em- 
ployer and the labourer inter se, or for the re- 
gulating sovereign power that watches over both 
alike, is to ascertain whether a given number of 
hours coincides with, or is greater or less, than 
the time sufficient or necessary for the exercise of 
the maximum of effective production in different 
kinds of work and with different ranks of workers. 
How far that rate of efficient production varies 
according to the nationality of the worker, we all 
know from the late Thomas Brassey's classical 
comparisons. And modem statistics bear him 
out, at least in the output of the French and 
English miner, the average annual product of the 
pitman in the D^partement du Nord and the Pas 
de Calais being one hundred and fifty-two tons, 
while the Durham miner accomplishes three hun- 
dred and thirty-three tons. Hence the diff"erence, 
that whereas French coal from those districts 
costs nearly nine shillings per ton at the railway, 
the price at Durham does not exceed five shil- 
lings, a ratio which may, of course, be reversed 
in other branches of labour. Still less can any 
regulative body, less local in its scope than a 
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municipality, or at the widest a specific trade 
board, adjudicate justly and wisely the number 
of hours for different kinds of workers in different 
kinds of trades. 

Why is it then that,^ apart from these limita- 
tions in the efficiency of international labour 
legislation (or conventions), practically no account 
was taken of the specific characteristics, inherited 
and acquired, of the workers of different nations, 
and of the mental, moral, and physical reactions 
from the conditions of their lives, when at work 
or at play? 



II. 

Two salient features impress us in the world 
of labour. The first, in its positive aspect, is the 
continuous dogged effort exercised in the pursuit 
of private interest; in its negative aspect, the 
absence of, or abstention from, self-indulgence. 
Thus the Chinaman swamps the labour-market of 
America, and the Jew that of nearly every country. 
The other feature is the co-operative tendency, 
subordinating the individual to the interest of the 
class. This latter feature has attained its greatest 
development among English-speaking races. The 
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combination of these two forces constitutes at the 
present day the most powerful lever of labour, 
although by concomitant variation from a common 
cause, where wants are lowest, co-operation seems 
so also, and vice versd. 

Germany, England, and America stand pre- 
eminent among the nations as those in which the 
organisation of working-men has been carried to 
such a pitch, that they are competent to conduct 
a more or less successful struggle in their own 
defence, without of necessity breaking out in 
lawlessness,, rebellion, or bloodshed. In France, 
Belgium, or Austria, on the other hand, we see 
nearly every serious crisis, when the striking stage 
is reached, accompanied by sanguinary tumults. 
There would seem to be among the labouring 
classes in those countries an insufficiency of that 
cohesion and moral stamina which is needed to 
restrain individual recklessness, and to carry out 
a determinate plan of action with calmness and 
self-possession. A plan of action may have taken 
years in devising, but when the critical moment 
is at hand — the moment which is to test the 
organisation, in structure and in function — all is 
confusion, if not disintegration. To prove this, 
one need only compare the frantic yet futile pro- 
cedure of a strike-mob in Austria and Belgium 
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with the London Dock Strike of 1889, when 
thousands of the coarsest type of unskilled labour 
were piloted by one or two leaders past the reefs 
of want and suffering extending over several 
weeks, without a single serious breach of the 
public peace! Such discipline was, it is true, of 
no mushroom growth; it was the outcome of fifty 
years' training in the bitter school of labour. 
Riots, intimidation, and bloodshed were once 
equally characteristic of an English strike. But 
•so also was the healthier, more vitalizing feature 
of dogged voluntary loyalty and tenacity shown 
by the men to their leaders. The "self-help" of 
the English-speaking peoples manifests itself in 
its quiet sturdy way, not only in individual effort 
and enterprise, but in their combined action for 
a common interest, and that at times on a scale 
so imperial as to reveal I^abour "helping itself," 
with hands that meet stretched from the Anti- 
podes. 



III. 

According to a view which is very widely 
diffused throughout England, and reinforced in 
Germany by the propaganda of many German 
Liberals, the English working classes enjoy a far 
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happier lot than their German brethren. Every- 
body is familiar with the catch-phrases of poli- 
ticians of all parties as to the absence of liberty, 
the vexatious restrictions, the high-handed oppres- 
sion, suffered by the private citizen generally, and 
the working-man specially, in so-called military 
monarchies such as Germany, as compared with 
the political freedom and civic independence of 
our own constitution. There has hitherto been a 
certain political gain for the English citizen in 
this distorted view, inasmuch as it has awakened 
a sentiment of cheap compassion for foreigners, 
together with a national pride and complacency 
in his native institutions, which for the time being 
fosters* a nation's self-respect and stability. A 
close first-handed study, however, of the every- 
day life of the working-man in both countries is 
full of evidence that this self-congratulation is not 
altogether justified. 

We can well believe that this view is not in 
harmony with those of learned German observers, 
who come to England to study our institutions. 
To begin with, we have never found evinced, in 
their laudatory writings about the labour question 
in England, a sufficiently careful consideration of 
the statistics of drink, destitution, and pauperism 
in our great industrial centres. 
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On the other hand, we hear of the long hours 
of labour in Germany, and thereby seek to ex- 
plain the cheapness of its products. Yet we too 
have still a working day varying up to fifteen 
hours for the servants of companies conducting 
public locomotion, and for innumerable employ^ 
in shops. And if we can point to starvation wages 
•in the lace- works of Silesia and Saxony, we too 
have our continuous tragedies amongst Spitalfields 
weavers and Cradley Heath chain- forgers, amongst 
East-End seamstresses and West-End upholstresses; 
and, even where high wages are paid to-day, to- 
morrow's change of fashion may to the same 
worker bring dismissal and starvation. But purely 
economic conditions of life are not those with 
which we are here concerned. 



IV. 

Let us begin with the undoubted advantages 
-enjoyed by the English labouring classes, which 
are denied to German. In the first place, the 
English working-man is entirely free from direct 
taxation. Secondly, he enjoys an almost un- 
limited freedom of speech, of public meeting, and 
of combination. Thirdly, he has no military duties 
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to fulfil. Fourthly, he is exempt from the petty, 
burdensome surveillance which exists under an 
elaborate, disciplinarian, bureaucratic State ad- 
ministration. The English workman is free from 
nearly every positive form of State superintendence. 
He needs no certificates of birth, baptism, or con- 
firmation. He has not invariably been baptised, 
and seldom confirmed, and is notwithstanding 
qualified for nearly every civil line of life. He 
needs no Arbettsbuch, no legal testimonial of any 
kind, yet he is free to open any business or carry 
on a trade, if only he can afford in his outlay to 
purchase a licence (where licences are necessary). 
No barrier is set up to the free play of his "self- 
help," but neither is any regard paid to his moral 
welfare. He must accomplish everything through 
his own resources, and "off his own bat," and 
this in the face of the serious trials, tests, and 
temptations revealed in the drink and vital sta- 
tistics among the working classes. 

Such is, we believe, a fair statement of the 
main advantages enjoyed under the British con- 
stitution, so far as the labouring classes are con- 
cerned. 

We should have mentioned one mora im- 
portant advantage, viz. free trade, as securing 
cheap necessaries, if these blessings were not in 
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part cancelled, for the labourer, by the power of 
the middleman and the scarcely-checked liberty 
of adulteration of those necessaries. 

It will be patent to every one that the favour- 
able conditions in the workman's lot in this 
country amount essentially to freedom from obli- 
gations due to any extraneous corporation. Dis- 
cipline from above is at a minimum. If resources 
say, "Thou canst," external authorities say, "Thou 
mayest." But let not this freedom nor this ab- 
sence of discipline deceive our friends in Germany. 
There is a harder discipline rough-hewing the life 
and character of the English workman than at- 
tends upon his German confrere, despite his 
military training — the iron discipline of "free," i,e, 
"orphaned" competition in the battle of life, 
which the English labourer must undergo, if he 
would not, in the social exposure of his class, 
succumb to temptation, despair, and ruin.* 

What we assert has, of course, its limitations 

* One hundred and fifty-one thousand individuals of 
both sexes were arrested in England in i88q for being drunk 
and disorderly. The true significance of these figures only 
comes home to us when we bear in mind how far an in- 
toxicated person may go with us without incurring the atten- 
tion of the police. In certain districts of Mandiester the 
death-rate, instead of moving within the average of the 
country at large — \^ to 28 per thousand — rises to between 
80 to 90 per thousand. 
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and exceptions, but its essential truth is unim- 
peachable. 

In this discipline we find the clue to the truly 
great qualities of the aristocracy of the British 
workman. Rarely does the German professor, 
who comes to England to study the social ques- 
tion, comprehend what it has cost to evolve and 
maintain those virtues. The wars of this century 
are child's play in comparison with the tale of 
life-blood, with the reckoning of misery and de- 
spair, at the price of which English labourers 
have developed their self-help. 

The struggles of to-day are a mfld echo of 
the sufferings in former years, yet even to-day the 
battle still rages, as every one can see who comes 
with open mind and heart responsive to human 
misery. The battle-field stretches from London 
westward to the coal and iron districts of Wales, 
and northward to Glasgow, and further, not for- 
getting Ireland, even if we confine our survey to 
Irish industrial towns. The weak, the unprotected, 
the drunkards — all who either start handicapped 
by heredity, or fall through force majeure or other 
external cause — these are the smitten and wounded 
in this mighty battle of self-help, which lacks a 
counterpart in the records of the civilized world. 
Self-help is the English labourer's word of salva- 
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tion, maintaining the strong and ''valiant," as the 
weak give way around him and tend to drag 
him down. Would other nations have purchased 
their benefits at such a cost? Certainly not, if 
inspired merely by a spirit of envy, hatred, and 
revenge. 



If the stress of competition leaves the English 
labourer "free" to do only what the discipline of 
circumstance obliges him, his political freedom, 
it must be remembered, is contingent on political 
sufferance. We, more than most nations, can 
a£ford to maintain freedom of speech, freedom 
from military service, and from nearly all Govern- 
ment surveillance, through the stability of our 
political institutions; and this condition is due in 
great part to our geographical position. We would 
render full justice, notwithstanding the appalling 
results of a laissez-faire excessive, to its beneficent 
influence in contributing to the expansion of the 
best instincts in the elite of our labouring class, in 
that they through it have trained their self-help 
to a pitch unrivalled except in America, where 
similar or yet more favourable factors have secured 
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yet greater results. Moreover, under our system, 
the labourer has kept on the whole surprisingly 
clear of envy and animosity, which tend to ranker 
growth when a determinate horizon and vexatious 
restrictions hamper free movement. 

Still, as we have said already, all our English 
freedom and liberty is a matter sut generis^ and 
without formal guarantee.* It can be suspended 
in an over-night sitting of Parliament if the step 
seem desirable for the welfare of society or of the 
State. The mere resolution of a scared parlia- 
mentary majority suffices to suspend liberty of 
speech upon a three days' deliberation. Speeches 
for which men have been arrested in Ireland might 
pass with impunity in England, even though their 
seditious points were fifty-fold intensified. We 
made very little stir during the Napoleonic wars 
to vindicate our national exemption from service. 
Men, drugged by press-gangs, were hauled on 
board over-night, and treated to a dose of the 
"cat" if the dawn brought its demur. Such 
procedure was customary eighty years ago,** and 
who will maintain that England, at the approach 
of national danger to-morrow, would not summarily 

* Cp. Prof. A. V. Dicey, Laws of the Constitution^ 
Lecture VI. 

^^ AshtoD, Social England under the Regency^ 
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legalise the formation of a general military Land- 
Sturm ? 

Again, our lower classes are exempt from 
direct taxation^ it is true, but can it be maintained 
that high rents, enormous duties on alcohol and 
tobacco, and widespread adulteration, do not 
sometimes constitute a heavier burden than is 
borne by petty direct taxation of labourers of 
other lands? 

Finally, in so far as our working classes arc 
exempt from burdensome surveillance, we question 
whether in the whole of Europe there is any law 
so draconic as that which forbids a poor man, 
under severe penalty, from procuring a drop of 
alcoholic stimulant to administer to a comrade 
who, during the hours of Divine Service on Sun- 
day, has chanced to get run over. The mere 
** trespass" on private soil in England is prosecuted 
in a fashion which contrasts sharply with the 
liberal views on such matters abroad. Even the 
sea-coast in places forms no exception to our 
system of land-monopoly. German admiration of 
our English liberty can hardly fail to be modified 
when it is encountered by the fact that a Scotch 
peer recently sent his lackey to warn off two old 
women from his private shore, not because he 

4* 
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wished to bathe in modes^t solitude, but because 
they were trespassing. 



VI. 

Now let us turn to the advantages in the lot 
of the labourer in Germany. In the first place, 
he possesses universal parliamentary suffrage — a 
democratic dream of the future in England, which 
will not, we trust, be fulfilled until his English 
brother is equal to the responsibility. Secondly, 
the German labourer is more or less protected by 
draconic laws against the adulteration of food and 
drink. The significance of this can be tested, by 
analogy, by a brief residence under the conditions 
of a labourer's life in an English manufacturing 
town. Thirdly, he enjoys a proportionately cheap 
administration of justice. Fourthly, he can with 
comparative ease become a freeholder in land or 
house property. Fifthly, he has long profited by 
an excellent free national education, such as we 
are tr3dng to imitate. Finally, he has the help of 
the great system of State insurance. 

We have not enumerated as an advantage the 
duty of military service, though it is none the less 
our conviction that in that obligation lies a bless- 
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ing and a source of moral stamina to the German 
nation. It would be a surprise to many who com* 
plain of German competition, if they knew how 
much of the success of German competition in 
the world's market is due to qualities which owe 
their source to military training. 

But we must refer to a factor which does not 
permit of such definite classification as the fore- 
going advantages, and in which, nevertheless, we 
discern the principal basis of the better conditions 
of existence attending the German working-man — 
we mean his social and aesthetic surroundings. 

A London acquaintance remarked to us not 
long ago, "What irritates me about you is your 
penchant for Germany." "Now tell me," was our 
reply, "you, who have often been there, where 
have you noticed a greater amount of harmless 
enjoyment of life among the people, here or 
there?" "Unquestionably in Germany." "Very 
well, there you have an explanation of my sympathy 
for German life." 

We did not refer our friend to the reverse of 
the medal, to the fact that in Germany the social 
amenities of life lead often to idleness, love of 
pleasure, moral effeminacy. We left unmentioned 
the coarseness of moral fibre in the working classes 
of the Rhine, Maine, and Neckar districts. We 
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said nothing of the outbreaks of fury on the 
part of drunken labourers against everything of 
an order higher than their own, such as we have 
witnessed in Saxony. We did not remind him 
of the frequent knifing affrays between workmen, 
which, even when ending fatally, are punished 
only by a moderate dose of prison. All this and 
more we left unsaid, preferring to recognise not 
excrescences and extravagances, but rather the 
sound kernel, that capacity and taste for harmless 
joy, in nature and family life, which is more or 
less to be found everywhere among the working 
classes in Germany. 

Perhaps there is no better proof that th^^ 
moral health does exist than the domestic sobriety 
and respectability of the wives of German working- 
men. Drunkenness, which is so painfully prevalent 
among their British sisters, is among German 
women practically unknown. There is hardly a 
more detestable feature in the social status of a 
nation's labouring poor, than that the women 
should be prone to drunken and dirty habits. 
Nothing reveals more brightly than the opposite 
trait what the Germans have attained to, and what 
we yet vainly hope for from our iron school of 
self-discipline. 
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vn. 

Now, if the statements and results given above 
are true, it may be asked — 

1. Why do those German working-men who 
come to England seem, with few exceptions, to 
prefer the conditions of hfe and work they find 
here to those of their own country? 

2. Why is there apparently more discontent 
among the working classes in Germany than in 
England? 

To the first question it may be replied, that as 
a matter of fact few German bond-fide working- 
men come to England, and even of these very few 
come to our great provincial centres of industry. 
Those who come at all prefer England because 
here, as in America, they have hitherto found far 
more commercial life, a wider field of labour, and 
in consequence more opportunity in some depart- 
ments of industry for earning money. True, this 
holds as a rule only for those who are ready to 
work at a far higher pressure than they are used 
to in their own country. Social life in England 
is more oppressive, but offers less temptation to 
idleness, except to follow pleasures of the lowest 
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kind, which have no power to attract those German 
workers who, with a somewhat higher culture, are 
energetic enough to leave their country. So the 
German in England holds more closely to his 
work and produces more. These folk do not pay 
much attention to the sad social circumstances of 
labourers in England; they have no time for gin- 
shop theories, or forget them in their struggle to 
earn and to save. Thus it comes to pass that 
German workmen who come to England often 
attain an assured position sooner than their native 
competitors — witness, for instance, the enormous 
number of German bakers in London. If they 
prove weaklings, they go down in the struggle, or 
emigrate on to America, or, it may be, return dis- 
appointed to Germany. 

The second question before us is of more 
radical importance, and we can but put forth in 
reply an individual opinion. 

Prince Bismarck hit the nail on the head when 
he asked in this connection — "Have you ever seen 
a contented millionaire?" "Certainly not;" and 
so too the German working-men possess in their 
better education and in the wider horizon of human 
possibilities thus opened to them a fund of greater 
discontent. The mass of German working-men 
are discontented, because each is incapable of 
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attaining what he daily sees others enjoying — a 
state of mind of course not peculiar to the class. 
Thus, whereas German education has opened 
up to each a wider perspective, it has not proved 
itself equally capable of reconciling the masses 
to the inaccessibility of that perspective for each 
and every one. In other words, education has 
left the man but human; intellectually higher 
than before, but not equally advanced morally. 
The enormous nervous tension during the wars 
of 1866 and 1870-71, the unprecedented increase 
of wealth and luxury in Europe, significantly in- 
dicated by the introduction of gold coinage, the 
far-reaching education, have re-acted on the na- 
tional character in the direction of restlessness, 
craving for pleasure, covetousness, and a sudden 
development of national and social self-conscious- 
ness. Whereas the efforts of English working- 
men have hitherto moved towards an essentially 
practical, utilitarian goal, those of the Germans 
reveal, on the one side, a philosophic ideality of 
aim, on the other, a virulent animosity, both of 
which characteristics are wanting in the English. 
The moral effects of our educational legislation in 
England have yet to be gauged! 
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VIII. 

Thus in comparison with what we find in 
Germany, the ambitious instincts of the great mass 
of English labourers have hitherto been char- 
acterized by moderation, and that in spite of 
noisy platforms, in spite of the high percentage 
of drunkenness and dissolute poverty which has 
disgraced a portion of them to a degree unknown 
in Germany and France. 

Let a smart carriage drive closely past a 
French labourer, he will shout after it, " Sacr^ 
aristo!" The English son of the people would 
take harmless pleasure in the fine horses. Hatred 
at the possessions of others has so far found no 
firm footing in England. 

Some years ago it happened in Scotland that 
a large shipbuilder had no more orders. He 
called his workmen together, told them the state 
of affairs, and proposed to build two steamers at 
his own risk, if they would work at half wages, 
otherwise he would be forced to close the yard. 
The workmen accepted his proposition. Times 
mended, and the shipbuilder was able to dispose 
of his steamers to advantage — thereupon the 
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workmen put their heads together, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, suggested that, in consideration of 
the risk their master had run on their behalf they 
would work one whole week for nothing. This 
decision, which the firm declined with thanks, 
was tantamount to a money present of four thou- 
sand pounds. 

Now, whether or no the annals of German 
labour and employment can point to a similarly 
sympathetic transaction, the probability is that 
the conciliatory spirit which prompted it is hardly 
to be found in Germany, in spite of the higher 
education, and, as we think, of the better social con- 
ditions of life obtaining among the German work- 
ing classes. 

We do not intend to convey the impression 
that the labour struggle in England does not bear 
other fruit. Such mighty contests are not carried 
out, even with the maintenance of public peace, 
without hostile displays on both sides. Many an 
English employer can tell of the tyranny of the 
employed. Only recently a whole crew refused 
to put to sea because the ship's baker had not 
joined their union. None the less it remains a 
remarkable fact, that a case like that which we 
have cited was possible, no less than those cases 
in which employers in England and America have 
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themselves made successful appeal to their unions 
for assistance against the tyranny of the labourers 
themselves — cases which are noteworthy as proofs 
of the moral force which co-operation among 
working-men is capable of exercising. 

It seems to us that if our English working- 
men could go to Berlin, and see their brethren 
there spending their summer evenings in the 
countless respectable beer and concert gardens 
with their families; if they could see the Satur- 
day evening workmen's trains taking home, for a 
Sunday in the country, the men who during the 
week have been working in the capital, and are 
now speeding to the open fields singing their 
inimitable Volkslieder; if on a summer holiday 
they could take a bird's-eye view of the network 
of German railways, and watch the working-class 
excursionists setting out with wife and children 
to rejoice in the beauties of nature, and enjoy 
simple, wholesome fare and good beer, without 
indulging in drunkenness or coarseness; if our 
working-men could see all these things, they 
would find it somewhat more difficult to believe 
in the myth of the wretchedness and misery of 
the lives of German working-men. And with what 
astonishment would they learn from trustworthy 
sources, that a man of small means in poor 
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Gennany can point to a savings fund of more 
millions than the working-man in wealthy Eng- 
land. 

Andy on the other hand, we should like to 
persuade some of these honest German malcon- 
tents to come to England — say to London, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Bradford, Sheffield, or Hull 
— and cast their eyes on the sunless social life 
of the great masses of English workmen, on their 
wretched dwellings, the domestic helplessness of 
their wives, the numbers of deadly gin "palaces" 
enticing the working-man at every comer. They 
would then not only wonder at the moral stamina, 
which in such circumstances can "war down" 
misery and prevail in the battle of life, but they 
would also find less ground for discontent in their 
own condition. 

That we ourselves should so little realize these 
realities, is explained by the fact that we have 
grown up among them, and that too few of us 
travel sufficiently, or, when travelling, observe 
enough for the social hardness of our industrial 
hfe to be brought home to us. The thing that 
is daily before our eyes is the thing we are 
slowest to observe, and the English temperament 
is proverbially tardy in the acceptation of new 
impressions. 
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On the other hand, German labourers suffer 
from a subjectivity of mental grasp which so 
often impairs the judgment of the majority of 
mankind. If this were not the case, they would 
be more prompt to derive inspiration from the 
comparison of attainable facts, and be less dis- 
posed to feed their passions and undermine their 
strength by the pursuit of chimerical hopes. 

Could they but see the wretched, dirty dwel- 
lings of so many of our working classes, and the 
statistics of the consumption of liquor among both 
sexes in this rank of life, they could not but 
cease to believe blindly in the infallibility, the 
omnipotence, and, above all, in the mildness of 
our social methods — and this however much they 
might appreciate one achievement. Similar en- 
lightenment might also attend those who are im- 
patient for the realisation of their fetish — the 
greatest possible happiness of the greatest pos- 
sible number — as well as those who would justify 
the labouring classes of all countries in feverishly 
seeking the absolutely best conditions of life. 
Such enhghtenment, however, can only come of 
accurate observation of actual facts, and not of 
credence in problematic possibilities. For humanity 
of all classes — not only the class of labour — the 
millennium is yet a very great way off. Content 
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flies from us with a swiftness proportioned to the 
hastiness and indiscretion wherewith we seek it. 
That the pursuit may be forwarded by the gospel 
of reconciliation more speedily than by that of 
enmity is a conviction which we have gained by 
a long study of the working classes of England 
and Germany. 

Unfortunately, many are found in both coun- 
tries whose interest it is to disseminate hatred 
where it is apt to flourish — amongst a people, for 
instance, who, like the Germans, have ever given 
themselves to criticism, inclined rather to search 
for spots upon the sun than to take their pleasure 
in its quickening rays. 

Thus we witnessed recently in Berlin a play 
in which the virtue of the workman's daughter 
is made the toy of the rich man. As in all 
typical works, we see here a load of sophistry 
suspended by a thread of truth — the truth of the 
matter being that such cases happen everywhere, 
in some countries oftener, in others more rarely, 
than in Germany. The sophism is contained in 
the assumption set forth in high relief, that the 
source of the state of things as depicted lies in 
the circumstances of the working class of that 
particular country. For in truth such occurrences 
are comparatively rare in countries where labour 
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has little organising power {e, g. in France and 
Ireland, in which latter country female virtue 
amongst the poorest classes has become pro- 
verbial); while in England, where labour is so 
powerful, they are not infrequent 

It is perhaps only natural for such dramatic 
pieces, pandering to the hostile instincts of the 
masses, to find favour, inasmuch as they appeal 
more to the lower than to the nobler impulses. 



IX. 

Now if, keeping these premises in view, we 
seek to infer the direction in which recent German 
labour legislation will exercise its greater result, 
we shall arrive at the following conclusions. 

The substantial expression given by the action 
of the German Government in the cause of 
Labour has imparted to that cause, in every na- 
tion, a moral support and an impulse which no 
subsequent turn of events can ever take away. 
Even had there been no further result than the 
inducing people to make an intelligent study of 
the circumstances of the life of neighbouring 
peoples, this alone would have rendered good 
service to labour. A recognition, social and 
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political, of the dignity of the cause, has achieved 
more than decades of agitation. Her lawful 
claims throughout the whole world have thereby 
been advanced much nearer to their realization. 
The Socialist press in America or on the Con- 
tinent may deny this fact as they please, but its 
truth remains, a comer-stone of granite, im- 
movably firm, inasmuch as it rests not at all 
upon the will of those who refuse to acknowledge 
it And it has influenced ethically classes other 
than the labourer's, and in such a manner as 
must necessarily in course of time issue in the 
benefit of the latter. For its import is a social 
recognition of labour sorely needed in this ma- 
terialistic age. 

We know the story of the English factory 
worker since the development of large-scale in- 
dustry: how at first he lay sunk in bondage to 
the employer, an orphan morally and physically; 
how, aided to some extent by noble-minded men 
of all classes, he won for himself, in mortal 
struggle with the ruling classes, the protection of 
his interests. What has been won hitherto is of 
a practical, utilitarian sort, determined by co- 
operation and disciphne among the better class 
of English labourers, and serving chiefly for the 
protection of the body, in pecuniary matters, from 
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the encroachments of the capitalist, and from the 
free competition in the supply of labour on the 
part of the workmen themselves. Little, however, 
has been achieved in England, in spite of much 
individual effort on behalf of their social and 
moral position, their education, the elevation of 
their status from a purely human point of view. 
In saying "little has been done," we mean that 
what has been accomplished — and this in in- 
dividual cases amounts to a great deal — has 
affected only a few workers, the elect of their 
kind, and cannot therefore be regarded as the 
common property of their class. The rigid social 
conservatism of the dominant English bourgeoisie, 
the cold, aristocratic character of the English 
Church, and, above all, the peculiar aesthetic 
training of the English nation itself, have been in 
this direction of very slow growth. 

We may say, accordingly, that up to the pre- 
sent all movement in the Labour question in 
England has received its impact from beneath, 
and has its cause in the pressure of burdens 
heavily felt and resisted. The results won are 
due more or less to the wrestling of the labourer 
himself with colossal opposing elements. 

In Germany, and especially in Prussia, we see 
an entirely inverse development, discipline and 
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intervention working downwards from above. 
Here we find the State, which in England by its 
policy of laissez-faire had exposed the working 
classes to all but destruction, working always — in 
spite of much severity, in spite of many a pres- 
sure here and there — for the protection of the 
masses; working by diffusion of national education, 
by physical and mental training in the army, by 
thoroughly efficient checking of food-adulteration, 
by surveillance, conscientiously carried out, of sani- 
tation,* by superintendence of public insurance 

* There are many labourers' dwellings remaining in 
England, which in Germany would be pronounced unfit for 
hire." — Problems of a Great City^ Arnold White. Reming- 
ton, 1886. The Times for Sept. 10, 1890, contained a 
Rej)ort on Workmen's Dwellings in Manchester, which are 
stigmatised as "tenements worse than pigsties, saturated with 
the filth and noisomeness of a century." 

In connection with the above it is suggestive to read the 
following extract from the Berlin correspondence of the 
Standard, 1890. 

(From our Berlin Correspondent.) 

"People at home can have but a faint idea of the sort 
of houses inhabited by the working classes in Berlin. A 
visitor from London would not believe his eyes on being 
shown the enormous palatial-looking residences and the wide, 
spacious streets, open to fresh air, provided for the workmen 
in this capital. The external appearance of the dwellings is 
really astonishing. If rents are high, it is due to local dr- 
comstances; and if the hygienic conditions are not what they 
ought to be, this is owing to the people themselves in a 
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offices, by limiting the rights of ground landlords, 
and finally, by establishing the system of State 
insurance — advantages which in England are left 
more or less to the initiative of the labourers 
themselves. Comparatively few demands have 
been made on the German labourer's own self- 
kelp. 

This sharply-defined contrast affords us the 
key to the future task of Germany. That dis- 
cipline, which she has imposed from above, must 
henceforth recommence from beneath, and pene- 
trate upwards throughout the entire body of the 
people. 

In England, notwithstanding all socialistic 
propaganda, we see a select band of working-men 
organizing itself more and more, in peaceable 
self-culture, without animosity, and with steadfast 
regard for "constitutional measures," and so mak- 
ing for the natural solution of the so-called "social 
question." This phenomenon is of the very 
highest importance to the continental working 

large degree, who are averse to ventilation, and are not quite 
accustomed to habits of domestic cleanliness. Much remains 
to be done for the amelioration of the lot of the working 
classes; but since we are not yet in an Utopian age, it must 
be admitted that the conditions of hfe of the Berlin skilled 
labourers are, in comparison , quite as good as if not better 
than elsewhere." 
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class. The study of the terrible struggle waged 
by English working-men might to some extent 
both reconcile the former with their own present 
state, and also point for them the road by which 
they may discern and win what they yet lack. 

Every attempt at solution of the Labour Ques- 
tion will for a long time to come make heavy 
demands on the self-denial of the labourers, on 
the co-operation of the elect among the educated 
classes and on the discretion of the State. 

The aims of the German labourer must be 
attained by way of peaceful co-operation, self- 
denial of the individual, elevation of moral sense 
in the family, subjugation of the love of indulgence, 
and improvement in the quality of their work. 
Their superior education ought to make the 
mastery of these problems an easier matter for the 
Germans than for the English, left upon their 
thorny path to their own resources. And even if 
this be only partially accomplished, they will be 
able not only to claim, but also to compel, a 
higher social recognition without any assistance 
from State protection. 

England and America afford excellent ex- 
amples in co-operative effort, the Prussian army- 
training in self-denial, the healthy conditions ob- 
taining among the lower classes in Norway in the 
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elevation of moral sense, and the ^lite of English 
workmen, who frequently abstain altogether from 
beer and spirits, show an example in subduing 
the love of indulgence. 

Now, if we may venture to trust our opinion, 
we would affirm that the country which will 
soonest feel the benefit of recent public discussion 
is not so much Germany as other countries, and 
in especial England. What the leaders of the 
German working classes chiefly demand is higher 
wages and less work. But no emperor can 
directly satisfy such a purely economic demand. 
They must needs secure it by themselves, by 
raising the value of their work, as others have 
secured it elsewhere. True, a monarch may 
render indirect aid by permitting and encouraging 
a legitimate system of co-operation. German 
culture introduced above and working downward 
has become proverbial. The elevation of the 
value of each man's product can in like manner 
be effected from above downwards; but if the 
growth is to flourish, it must be fruitful in the 
people themselves, and in other to this there 
must be a certain free initiative in the labourers 
themselves. There must also be sufficient time. 
Directly, a ruler may procure for the working 
classes social and educational advantages. These 
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the German, thanks to the past, possesses in no 
small degree. What is now necessary is to draw 
the attention of English working-men to these 
social advantages enjoyed by their German 
brethren; in time they will attend, to reap the 
benefit of their attention. A careful consideration 
of the industrial situation in Germany might teach 
the doctrinaire, that "schooling" alone cannot 
make men happy, since they can see in Germany 
a proletariat of education affording a more me- 
lancholy spectacle than perhaps anywhere in the 
world of labour. Such a consideration would 
warn us off from all blind copying of German 
educational ideas, but need not prevent us from 
borrowing useful notions. And we can safely ad- 
mire in broad strata among the German nation a 
sobriety and a loyalty to duty, especially in the 
world of officials, which might well serve as 
models. 

No, it will not be merely that this man and 
that will climb over his fellow's head by mere 
utilitarian instinct, by pecuniary luck, by success- 
ful energy. Genuine progress can only lie in the 
uplifting of a mighty stratum of the human race, 
as it were the earth's surface itself^ out of the 
waters, thenceforth to deck itself with bloom and 
verdure, and blossom into a happier future. The 
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lever in that upward effort is and will be the 
creation of, and the aspiration after, those human 
ideals, which are "the Divine realities of things." 
It is to be hoped that our insular practical 
good sense, matured in Titan warfare through 
self-help, will, in the future, win even more re- 
cognition of the dignity of labour. We shall seek 
the attainable in a spirit, not of enmity but of 
unanimity, not building on the false theory that 
every individual can rise beyond what nature and 
nurture have qualified him to become, but resting 
on the conviction that it is humanly possible so 
to adjust every situation, no matter how modest, 
that it may catch a sunbeam of content and hap- 
piness. 
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Our distant ancestors mostly lived in or near 
to thick virgin forests; whereas we in our age of 
large towns, newspapers, steam power, and elec- 
tricity, not only cut down trees, but appear to 
forget the part assigned to forest land in the 
economy of nature. To such an extent is this 
forgotten, that we have neglected the study of 
this special subject; and yesterday the English 
Government was obliged to go to the University 
of Tharandt in Saxony in order to learn how to 
preserve and cultivate the forests of India. 

The important part assigned by nature to the 
forest is distinctly proved by the well-known 
effects upon climate and economic conditions of 
life where reckless cutting down of trees has 
taken place. The same connection between 
cause and result can be indirectly traced on a 
large scale when we glance back for centuries. 
The soil on which flourished the prosperous 
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civilisations of ancient history, in Asia Minor and 
North Africa, has all but entirely lost its former 
productiveness — mainly owing to the gradual but 
almost total destruction of timber in those parts. 
The fertile plains which Homer describes, upon 
which the largest herds of horses and cattle 
grazed in plenty, only yield to-day here and there 
a meagre pasture for a few stray goats and sheep. 
In the same way the population has decreased, 
and where science and art once flourished, there 
has been for centuries nothing but a desolated 
wilderness. The centre of gravity of progressive 
civilization moved northward to countries in which 
forests were held in honour. In more recent 
times Greece, Italy, Spain, and even the south of 
France have deteriorated with regard to the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil because of the short-sighted 
neglect of the woods (C. v. Fischbach). Among 
European countries, Germany and Austria are 
those in which we still find most forest land left, 
and in which most is done to cultivate it. Thus 
we find that the German Empire contains nearly 
fourteen million hectares (one English acre is 
equal to 0-405 hectare) of forest land, the culti- 
vation of which, in one form or another, gives 
employment to a quarter of a million persons. 
But *'der deutsche Wald/' — as the Germans 
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love to call their woods — has many other points 
of significance to us besides those of national 
economy. The sentiment connected with the 
forest in Germany is a dominant feature of the 
country, and no wonder, for the forest has played 
a great part in the history of Germany. It was in 
the Teutoburg Forest that Arminius (or Herr- 
mann, the prince of the Cheruskian tribe) slew 
the Roman legions of Varus, the first signal defeat 
of Imperial Rome, the tidings of which sent 
Augustus Caesar wailing through his palace, cry- 
ing: "Varus, Varus, give me back my legions." 

Throughout the early centuries of our era, the 
forest was the nursery of the Germans. Here 
they sought refuge from defeat, and hither neither 
the Romans nor the barbarous horsemen from the 
east of Europe cared to follow them. They were 
born and bred in their forests, which offered them 
shelter in the long winters; and hence they issued 
forth in the spring, ready for fray and adventure. 
In the Middle Ages their convents were mostly 
situated close to forests, in the depths of which 
the robber knights used to lie in wait for the 
monks on their return home with the fat offerings 
of the faithful. And not for these alone. The 
forest offered a general place of ambush for all 
those of predatory instincts in times when the 
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right of the strong (das Faustrecht) was exercised 
more or less all over the country. 

It was under such circumstances that some 
German knights attacked a party of monks, among 
whom was Dr. Martin Luther; although in this 
instance it was not robbery that dictated the raid. 
They carried Luther off to safeguard him against 
his many enemies, and kept him hidden away in 
the Thuringian stronghold, die Warthurg, It was 
there that he, amid the most glorious forest scenery 
in Germany, translated the Bible; and the very 
cell in which he worked is shown to visitors to-day. 
When we bear in mind the part which the forest 
has played in German life for many centuries, it is 
not surprising that everything connected with dem 
Wald has gained a hold over tlie imagination of 
the people, the like of which we seek for in vain 
among Latin races, who have lived almost without 
forests for countless generations. Thus to-day, 
where the Frenchman retires for rest or recreation 
to his campagne, to his riverside, or to his fashion- 
able bain de mer, the German seeks change of 
scene among the many so-called "watering-places,** 
which are generally in reality nothing else but 
picturesque forest sites, '* Lufi-Kurorte/' as the 
word indicates, places in which the pure forest air 
is supposed to bring "cure" to the ailing. It is 
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at times amusing to witness the almost fatalistic 
belief which the nerve-racked German possesses in 
the healthful qualities of the forest Week after 
week, he will spend the whole day from early 
mom till sunset in the woods of the Luft-Kurort, 
eagerly inhaling the ozone-charged forest air, and 
philosophically reflecting on the transitory char- 
acter of all mundane matter. Many Germans 
disdain the gathering centres of the fashionable 
world, and take their holidays in out-of-the-way 
nooHs and comers — hidden away from mankind 
— living in some solitary forest inn or cottage 
for weeks together. One instance particularly 
occurs to me. 

A chamberlain of the late Emperor William — 
a very aristocratic personage indeed — came on a 
visit to the Giant Mountains in Silesia, and was 
so impressed by the beauty of the scenery, that 
he brought his wife and family with him and 
stayed all the summer, lodging in the cottage of 
an old packer in a glass factory close by. And 
not for one season only this. Herr von E. 
eventually bought the cottage of the packer — for 
it was his own freehold, as is so often happily 
the case in Germany — and made the modest 
dwelling the permanent summer home of his 
family, year by year, for many years. There his 
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beautiful daughters grew up in daily communion 
with dem deutschen Wald, 

The enormous growth of German towns in 
our time — for in truth many towns in Germany 
have increased even more rapidly than American 
cities^ — seems only to have intensified the 
national love for the forest In some, particu- 
larly in Thuringia, there exists a curious custom 
of the inhabitants. 

In Rudolstadty for instance, the ambition of 
every person, even of those of slender means, 
such as small shopkeepers and mechanics, is to 
own a "Trdnke," Rudolstadt is situated in a 
valley, through which runs a small river named 
the Saale, and is surrounded by picturesque 
mountains covered with all kinds of trees — oak 
and many beautiful species of fir. The **Trdnhe" 
is the name given to some chosen forest nook up 
on the hill, past which a living streamlet runs. 
The Rudolstadt burgher builds a little hut there, 
constructs a rudimentary stove in the open; the 
brook — die Trdnke, the drink fountain — provides 

* Berlin was smaller than Philadelphia in i860. Since 
then its population has been increased by a million in- 
habitants, while Philadelphia has increased by barely half 
that number. In 1870 New York counted 950,000 in- 
habitants, and Berlin 800,000. In 1890 the position was 
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him with water, and thither he takes his wife 
and children of a summer evening, or, in some 
instances, from Saturday to Sunday night There 
they pass their time, cook their meals, receive 
their friends, and enjoy the exhilarating fresh air. 
On exceptional occasions a cask of beer is pro- 
vided, and the company will join in singing some 
of those soul-stirring German songs, which no 
one can forget who has been privileged to hear 
them sung on a beautiful summer evening under 
the starry canopy of heaven. 

But the forest offers its special attractions in 
every season of the year. In the winter there 
are sleighing parties; at Easter and Whitsuntide 
the German forests literally swarm with tourists 
— for the school-youth of all Germany make 
long pedestrian excursions in the spring. Almost 
every German town owns a Schiitzenverein (a rifle 
club). And wherever a forest is in the vicinity, 

reversed, Berlin having 1,578,794, while New York had 
only 1,515,301. Similar comparisons may be established 
between o&ier cities — Hamburg increased from 263,540 in- 
habitants in 1875 ^o 569,260 in 1890; while Boston, which 
had 342,000 inhabitants in 1875, had only 448,000 in 1890. 
In the same period Leipzig has distanced San Francisco, and 
Munich and Breslau have outgrown Cincinnati. Between 
1880 — 1890, Buffalo increased from 155,000 to 255,000, 
and during the same period Cologne went up from 144,800 
to 281,000. 
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there surely enough the targets are set up and a 
picturesque Schutzenkaus is erected. There every 
week the town people congregate, and the echo 
of their rifles is heard far and wide. These 
Schutzenvereine form a distinct feature of social 
life of the German middle classes. 

Another German institution is the Gesang- 
vereine, singing-clubs. Almost every town possesses 
one of them. In the winter part-songs are re- 
hearsed, but as soon as spring comes round 
picnics are arranged to the nearest wood, and 
the Gesangverein forms the staple entertainment 
of the party, as they pass an afternoon in the 
woods. Also in view of these numerous excur- 
sions and the festive character peculiar to them, 
any number of excellent inns and restaurants are 
to be met with right through the length and 
breadth of German forest lands. 

The Germans love to erect monuments to 
their great men amid the solitude of trees. The 
national monument opposite Bingen on the Rhine 
— erected to commemorate the victories of 1870- 
yi — stands against a woodland background, the 
famed Niederwald. In the midst of the Teuto- 
burg Forest, in the principality of Detmold, there 
is a monument to Arminius in memory of his 
victory over the Romans. It is not the least 
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typically German characteristic of Bismarck that 
he resides at Friedrichsruh, in the midst of an 
old Saxon forest — the Sachsenwald, There 
throughout the year his many admirers give 
each other rendezvous to do honour to Germany's 
latter-day champion. 

Indeed, when I review the manifold expres- 
sions of veneration for Bismarck which the last 
few years have called forth, I cannot but think 
that some small portion of the patriotic senti- 
ment which his personality calls forth is. owing 
to the fact that he lives in the forest. It would 
seem almost unnatural for the German mind to 
wax poetical over a man who lived in a town 
house, or perhaps in a luxurious flat like a 
Parisian bourgeois. 

We are also not surprised to find the forest 
plapng a large part in the literature and song of 
Germany. To begin with, the old German gods 
are supposed to have dwelt in the Gotterhain — 
the grove — the wood of the gods. The Nibel- 
ungen saga deals largely in forest scenery. In 
fact Richard Wagner has gone so far as to de- 
vote an entire scene to the rendering of the song 
of birds in a German forest. But not alone has 
Wagner felt the spell of the woods. Most Ger- 
man song-writers have given expression to their 
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love of the glen. Thus Franz Schubert's beauti- 
ful series of Mullerlieder, although nominally de- 
voted to the illustration of miller life, are in 
reality forest songs. For in most parts of Ger- 
many the windmill is unknown, the mill is mostly 
driven by water — the water of a rapid running 
mountain stream — and thus the majority of Ger- 
man mills are situated in the forest. In the 
description of the sentiment connected with every 
phase of forest life, German writers and com- 
posers . are almost as prolific as those of other 
countries in the theme of love. 

To me the most perfect expression of German 
sentiment in honour of the forest is to be found 
in the beautiful song of Mendelssohn's, entitled, 
Ahschied vom Walde, the words of which were 
written by Freiherr von Eichendorff, and the first 
verse of which runs as follows — 



**Wer hat dicky du schoner Wald, 
Aufgehaut so hock da drohen? 
Wohl den Meister will ick loben. 
So lang* nock mein* Stimm* erschallt! 
Lehe wokly 
Lebe wohl^ du schoner Wald/" 



For the benefit of those whose German is 
doubtful, I append a simple translation — 
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'*Who hath reared thee, forest £ur, 
High upon the mountain land? 
Let me praise the Master hand 
While my voice hath strength to dare. 
Fare thee well, 
Fare thee well, my forest fair." 



6* 
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It is fashionable in England to be musical. 
We often hear the question, Are we a musical 
nation? and the answer is usually an affinnation 
of the fact that we are an eminently musical 
nation. Certainly, to judge by the amount of 
music bought, the number of our public concerts, 
our monster oratorio performances, our musical 
"at homes," the regular army of foreign singers 
and music-masters domiciled among us, to say 
nothing of the omnipresent Italian organ-grinder, 
and the so-called German bands (not one of 
which hails from Germany — in fact they are for- 
bidden to exercise their itinerant calling in the 
Fatherland) — to judge by all this, we are indeed 
a musical nation par excellence. Again , if it be 
a virtue to be musically long-suffering, then again 
the good-natured patience with which we put up 
with the vilest jingle of sound in our public 
streets as well as in our private drawing-rooms, 
entitles us to lay claim thereto. But for all this. 
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in the sense in which Germany is a musical 
nation, England, it seems to me, can hardly be 
called so; for music, and song in particular, does 
not enter into the life of the English people as 
it does into the life of the German. 

I am far from sharing the view that a love 
for music is the indispensable ingredient of 
general culture which it is often assumed to be. 
It may be even questionable, whether the culture 
of music adds to our sincerity, our honesty, or 
our unselfishness. For instance, the picturesque 
Italian who warbles his aria con amore is often 
far more cruel to dumb animals than the rougher 
unmusical Anglo-Saxon. But however this may 
be, there can be no doubt that music is capable 
of embodying the loftiest of human feelings and 
aspirations, and it is at all times a life-beautifying 
influence, when it enters into the life of the 
people as it does in Germany. 

Much of the harmless enjo3rment of existence 
to be witnessed to so large an extent in Ger-» 
many may be fairly put down to the national in^ 
nate love of music, and more especially of song 
— das Lied, For although Germany has pro- 
duced the greatest musical composers of the 
world in every branch of musical composition, 
the untranslatable Lied is the domain in which 
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German music has remained most national. Ah 
opera of Mozart or Wagner, a fugue of Bach^ a 
symphony of Beethoven or Schumann, can be 
and are often produced in other countries, in 
fact they are the common property of the civi- 
lized world; but the German song still clings to 
the soil of its birth — save when Germans abroad 
occasionally meet together (as was the case 
recently on Bismarck's eightieth birthday), and 
find, in joining in a German song, the common 
bond that links them with the country of their 
origin. 

It has been well said that every poetical 
effort of a German is based upon a musical 
frame of mind. And the same might be said in 
connection with almost every other emotion to 
which the individual German is subject^ — religion, 
patriotism, love. All these are identified with 
music in Germany in a manner distinct from that 
of other nations. Thus, the Reformation, which 
partially or at least temporarily banished every 
form of vocal music from some countries, found 
its way in Germany to the heart of the people 
by means of Luther's stately choral songs. 

It is a peculiar feature of German Protestant 
churches that they are frequented far more by 
the humble classes than is the case in aristo- 
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cratic England — although in the large towns 
church attendance has, there as elsewhere, de- 
creased among all classes. But in the German 
Church service the chorals are started more from 
the body of the congregation than is usually the 
case in English-speaking communities. The ser* 
vices of the late Mr. Spurgeon at the Tabernacle 
in London were the only ones which, with their 
impressive singing by the whole congregation, 
have ever recalled to me the mighty effect of a 
German Protestant congregation joining in one of 
Luther's majestic chorals. But although the 
churches are somewhat neglected, the choral is 
still widely cultivated, particularly in the schools, 
in the army, and even in the universities on 
specially impressive occasions. 

In passing through a German town, particu- 
larly in the summer, the visitor is often struck 
by hearing school-children sing. The schools are 
mostly imposing buildings, situated on the finest 
sites, where primary instruction is shared by all 
classes together. The windows are wide open, 
and you may just happen to witness the singing 
lesson, and hear the youthful voices sing one of 
those glorious choral songs, *' Ein' feste Burg ist 
unser Gott"— 

"A fortress strong is the Lord our God." 
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It was a German Choral ^ ''Nun danket alU 
Gott/' in which the whole army joined in a spirit 
of grateful reverence to God on the morrow of 
the battle of Sedan. At the universities in mo- 
ments of patriotic enthusiasm, such as for in- 
stance at the outbreak of the 1870 war, German 
students often met and sang '*Ein' feste Burg," 
and the effect, I am assured by eye-witnesses, 
was one of rare impressive grandeur. The con- 
necting link between religion and patriotism which 
the German Choral embodies is peculiarly national. 
It finds its explanation in the history of the 
country, where, as in Scotland of old, the struggle 
for Protestant freedom of thought was for a time 
identified with the sentiment of national auto- 
nomy. The Choral possesses the characteristics 
which belong only to those creations which are 
essentially an outcome of national sentiment; and 
therefore has retained a hold over the people 
which the Catholic Te Deum has lost, and which 
the Anglican scholarly hymn-book never pos- 
sessed. 

With regard to patriotism, it may be averred, 
that amid the darkest hours of national disaster, 
from the period of the Thirty Years' War down 
to our own time, the German Lied has kept the 
flame of patriotism alight. In the War of Liber- 
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ation of 18 13 song did almost as much as the 
sword.* And in 1870 the famous song of "The 
Watch on the Rhine" played a part which it 
would be impossible to appreciate without know- 
ing something of German life and character. The 
German soldier is incomplete without those 
beautiful songs which stir his patriotism, as they 
also recall the romance attached to his life in 
days gone by. 

Singing is universally cultivated in the German 
army. German soldiers sing while on the march, 
and of an evening in their bivouac a song is often 
the necessary accompaniment to the pipe, when 
the day's work is done. It is strikingly illustrative 
of the poetical sentiment of the German race, 
that the most beautiful of these old soldiers' 
songs deal with pathetic incidents in a soldier's 
life, and hardly ever touch the vainglorious or 
bombastic note. One of this former type treats 
of a soldier who, hearing the Alp horn of his 
native land from the opposite bank of the Rhine, 
deserts and swims across the stream. He is 
caught and condemned to death, and the burden 

* The soul-stirring strains of the American song, "John 
Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave," occur to me as 
a signal instance of similar influence exercised by a song at 
a time of a great national crisis. — S, W. 
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<3i his song consists of these incidents, the love 
of his native hills, of his misfortune. "Ye com- 
rades all, here for the last time you see me; the 
shepherd boy with his Alpine horn is the cause 
of my sorrow!" 

Another song of a similar character deals with 
the subject of a soldier who is told off as one of 
a patrol commanded to shoot a comrade for some 
offence not mentioned. This comrade was the 
singer's dearest friend, and the song tells how all 
the soldiers except him miss the condemned man, 
— g'ck aber, ich traf ihn mitten ins Herz, 

In a previous chapter, dealing with the German 
forest, I have already referred to the part played 
by the Lied in connection with the national love 
of nature. Also some of the most beautiful songs 
of this description are regularly in use in the 
army as well as among German students. In 
fact the academic youth of Germany is, and ever 
has been, the nurturing ground for this essentially 
national form of music. The songs in constant 
use among German students are printed in a thick 
volume of six hundred pages, Deutsches Commers- 
buck, which was first brought out in 1858 in its 
present form and dedicated to the great German 
patriot of the War of Liberation of 18 15, Ernst 
Moritz Arndt. This invaluable collection of Lieder 
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will give the reader a deeper insight into German 
character than almost any number. of historical 
works could do. For so thoroughly do the songs 
of a nation reflect its character, that the saying 
of Fletcher of Saltoun, "If I may only make the 
ballads of a nation, let him who will make its 
laws," is generally accepted as a classical utter- 
ance. 

But my reference to these student songs were 
incomplete if I did not point to the great number 
of essentially humorous songs among them. There 
are few more pregnant signs of the healthy spirit 
of the academic youth of Germany than its par- 
tiality for the harmless form of humour embodied 
in these songs. 

As is well known, long walking tours, some of 
them during the summer holidays, lasting for 
several weeks, are general in German schools. 
The masters, who accompany the boys on their 
expeditions, are often old university men, and 
they make a point of encouraging the love of 
song among the youth confided to their care. 
And as they walk together along the high-roads, 
with their knapsacks on their backs, the professor 
has his Commersbuch ready handy. Nor is a 
tuning-fork forgotten. When a halt is made, the 
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tuning-fork is struck, and, when once the right 
pitch found, the master starts singing one of 
those humorous German student songs in which 
all joinv 

The scene is one of happy, innocent joy of 
life not easily to be met with outside Germany. 

But it is in the domain of lyric and love that 
the German Lied has perhaps reached its highest 
development Also in no country have the lyrics 
of the greatest poets so greedily been set; to music 
by great composers as in Germany. Goethe's 
Erl King led Schubert to the composition of one 
of the most beautiful of songs, merely to mention 
one among many of Goethe's which Schubert set 
to music Heine, the poet, was another of those 
from whom Schubert sought and found inspira- 
tion. But even the wide range of German poetry 
did not content Schubert; one of his most charm- 
ing compositions is written to Shakespeare's 
words — 

"Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings.'* 

But Robert Schumann (in one sense perhaps the 
most exalted song-composer that ever lived) went 
even further than Schubert in his efforts to weld 
the German Lied into a wondrous product of 
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divine music allied to soul-stirring words. He 
was not satisfied with a single gem of song — as 
those ot Heine, for instance — set to undying 
melody, standing by itself. His compositions in- 
clude whole ranges of subjects, spelling whole 
episodes of human life, in fact the whole Setn 
und Werden — as the Germans say, the whole 
Being and Development of Life — as fit themes 
for the German Lied, Thus we have the whole 
history of a poet's love — Dichterliehe, with words 
by H. Heine — portrayed in a series of songs fit- 
ting one on to the other as pearls fit in side by 
side in a crown. Then another series, "Woman's 
Love," words by A. von Chamisso, which as the 
poetic rendering of a woman's soul life is perhaps 
the most perfect thing of its kind in existence; 
though in order to understand the full beauty 
of sentiment embodied in the music allied to 
thoroughly German words, it is almost imperative 
to have inherited or imbibed something of German 
feeling. 

The influence of these — particularly of Schu- 
mann's — songs in Germany is something extra- 
ordinary. It is not merely that almost every 
German lyric song-writer since Schumann's day 
has worshipped him, sought inspiration from him, 
and endeavoured to copy his methods where they 
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have been unable to follow the flight of hfe 
genius. Schumann's songs have supplied, as it 
were, a musical Bible, with the aid of which 
German manhood and womanhood mutually inter- 
pret to each other their holiest feelings of love. 
Schumann's songs have succeeded in lending ex- 
pression to an ideality of feeling, compared to 
which the Italian, French, or even the English 
love-song is ineffectual indeed. In fact, in the 
sense in which Schumann's songs are love-songs, 
I know of no love-songs in any other language or 
country. 

If I have not dwelt hitherto on the Genpan 
Volkslied, the song of the soil, of the people, 
it is not that such are not renowned and ex- 
quisite in their way. But their like, though in 
many ways different, exists in other countries be- 
sides Germany, — notably in Slavonic countries, 
also in Scotland and Ireland. But in no country, 
to my knowledge, is the Volkslied so intimately 
part and parcel of the life of every class of the 
community as in Germany. In no country does 
the sentiment embodied in the people's song find 
such a daily echo in the nation's life as in Ger- 
many. It is heard in the family circle, in the 
school, in the university, in the army, it is sung 
at the table of the rich, it is heard in the hut 
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of the peasant, it cheers the working-man on his 
way home from his weekly toil, singing in high 
spirits at the prospect of a Sunday's rest. One 
of the most striking impressions a foreigner may 
carry away from Germany is that of the order 
and decency which prevail on occasions of public 
holidays, notwithstanding a certain rough, boister- 
ous enjoyment of the moment. The influence of 
the Lied has always seemed to me to be in part 
an explanation of this. A man may be ever so 
coarse, but he can hardly remain in contact with 
the spirit of the German Lied from the cradle to 
middle age without rubbing off some of that un- 
couthness of feeling and behaviour which we only 
too often meet with in some countries, in which 
the pathos and sentiment of a true German 
Volkslied are materia incognita. 
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It is not easy for English-speaking nations to 
understand the part which the theatre per se has 
played, and in a smaller degree still plays, in the 
national life of Germany. Whereas with us the 
taste for the drama is, after all, only a fashion, a 
luxury, in Germany the theatre has now for nearly 
a century formed a portion of the education of all 
classes, a necessary adjunct in the social life of 
the masses. 

Thus, if a German actor were to dare to ad- 
dress a fashionable audience on the Educational 
Mission of the Stage, in the true spirit of the bag- 
man praising his wares, as is often done in Eng- 
land, he would make himself ridiculous. As in 
Italy, where the closing of many theatres through 
the withdrawal of State subventions resulted in 
the immediate increase of crime, in Germany the 
theatre has long had a strong humanising, refin- 
ing influence. But the German theatre of to-day 
has been no more able to overcome the dis- 
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advantages to dramatic art inherent to our prac- 
ticaly mechanical age, than have other forms of 
art in all coimtries alike. 

The music-hall, an entertainment formerly 
totally unknown in the Fatherland, with its "strong 
men" and its coarse songs, has done a deal to 
undermine the influence of the stage. For all 
that, the German theatre is not yet reduced to 
the necessity of calling upon the self-advertising 
actor to read homilies to the public based upon 
the theme that "there's nothing like leather": 
meaning the particular kind you have to sell. 

A German critic writing on the decay of the 
theatre of to-day, states the case as follows — 

" *You intend to write a treatise on the deplorable state 
of OUT theatres?" said a friend to whom I had mentioned 
my intention. 'But, let me ask you, who is going to read it? ' 

«* 'Who?' I replied, 'why the whole educated public, 
aU who take an interest in the drama, — the actors themselves. 
Everybody who has the exceUence of our national theatre 
seriously at heart.' 

" 'But who is there still that really has? We live no 
longer in the age of Lessing. We have other fish to fry 
to-day, than to trouble ourselves about so trivial a matter 
as a high-class theatre. The struggle for bare existence 
engrosses us more and more; and if we man^^ to save a 
moment of leisure for ourselves, we devote it to politics and 
to the press, which are certainly of greater importance than 
the theatre.' 

" 'And yet,' I replied, 'the popularity of the drama was 
never greater than during the last season; with a couple of 
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esoepitioiu, all die Bei3iii dieatre propiieton have done m 
splendid business.' 

'* 'Yes, I willingly admit this. After the wear and tear 
of our daily work, we long for a little rdaxafion of an even- 
ing. We want to forget our daily smroimdings, to fancy 
oiu^ves elsewhere, far from the worries which pursue us in 
our business vocations, we want to see other faces, to laugh; 
that is why we go to the theatre.' 

** 'Thus we make up a public which is only too easily 
pleased, and cares little about the aesthetic laws of the drama, 
their h^ aims, etc If what is ofifered us is only half>way 
palatable, we are quite satisfied, as long as it takes us away 
from ourselves.' " 

Farther on the same writer adds — 

" 'The German public has become sluggish with regard 
to theatrical matters; it has lost the high standard of criti- 
cism which it possessed in former times. . . . The theatre no 
longer occupies the prominent place in public life it once did, 
it luis given way before politics, sodal questions, &)c' " 

And the authcMr* proceeds to devote a hun- 
dred pages or more to the description of the 
decay of the German theatre, to the manipulation 
of an indulgent public by a race of astute 
money-making itnpresarii: the whole forming a 
description of the mode of procedure more or 
less rampant in matters of dramatic art in eveiy 
country to-day — in some to a far greater degree 
than in Germany. 

* Ohae Schminke, Conrad Alberti, Dresden, Pierson's 
Vedag. 
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The author in question is evidently not ac- 
quainted with countries such as England, France, 
and the United States, or he would find much to 
be still thankful for with regard to the German 
theatre. But for all that, there can be no doubt 
that the German theatre is no longer to-day what 
it was, and this for the reasons given above. 
Still, even what is left from former times of this 
most important element of German culture is 
well worth the attention of all those who take 
a serious interest in human civilisation and pro- 
gress. 

The German drama, if we except the Passion 
plays of the Middle Ages, is essentially of modem 
growth. In fact, the Germans had no theatre 
worthy the name when the Elizabethan dramatists 
flourished in England. During the seventeenth 
century English strolling players roamed over the 
Continent, and gave rough-and-ready performances 
of English masterpieces at fairs or other places of 
public resort With Lessing the German national 
drama may be said to have started into being, 
and later on it reached its apogee in the works 
of Goethe and Schiller. The English and the 
Greeks were the models which served those three 
great men who, within the short period of half a 
century, created a national drama, with which 

7* 
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only the dramatic literature of Elizabethan Eng- 
land can compare. 

* Although the want of a powerful political 
national life prevented the dramatic genius of 
Germany from concentrating itself in one focus 
and thus creating a homogeneous national drama, 
the existence of the many small German states 
brought other special advantages to bear upon 
the development of the German drama. Almost 
every small potentate possessed a theatre of his 
own, and many of them encouraged the growth 
of dramatic talent to the very great increase of 
dramatic taste throughout the country. Thus, 
whereas it was possible for the English drama to 
reach its highest development in the capital of 
London, and the province to remain totally ignorant 
of the theatre as such, in the Germany of the 
last century there would be a court theatre in 
most of the hundred capitals of the small German 
states. This general permeation of the drama 
right through the length and breadth of the 
country is one of the old advantages which still 
exists in (Germany to-day. For whereas the num- 
ber of independent states, has diminished, and in 
consequence the number of court theatres has 
lessened, on the other hand, many of the large 
and wealthy German towns, such as Hamburg, 
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Breslau, Leipzig, Frankfurt-am-Main, &c, possess 
theatres which rival those under royal patronage. 
But perhaps the greatest advantage which the 
German court theatres of old conferred on the 
community — and partly still confer to-day — was 
that they were carried on independently of the 
aim and necessity of money-making. 

Thus young talent, so long as its tendencies 
were not of a subversive political character, got a 
hearing, an opening, which it might otherwise 
have struggled for in vain. An English dramatic 
author, imless he obtained a footing in London, 
might starve; whereas the genius of a Schiller, 
disdained at Stuttgart, would find an outlet under 
princely patronage at Mannheim, and later on, 
the fullest encouragement at the court of the art- 
loving grand-duke, Charles Augustus, at Weimar. 

There are few more enthralling chapters in 
the history of intellectual eflfort, than the story of 
princely patronage of Germany's dramatic genius 
in those great Weimar days at the close of the 
last and the beginning of this century. The 
pecuniary conditions of life were indeed petty, as 
judged by our standards of to-day, and the rewards 
sometimeis took no more tangible form than the 
bestowal of a freshly-gathered laurel wreath. But 
though life was simple, aye, even penurious, aims 
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were high, and "character," high-mindedaess, 
loftiness of thought and ideal were wrought from 
the fire of exiguous surroundings. 

Goethe and Schiller did not ask themselves 
what the public wanted, what it was ready to ac- 
cept and pay for. These men had a low opinioa 
of popular taste, they cared not for the sensa- 
tional, but strove to give the best they were 
capable of producing, trusting to the cultured few 
for recognition. It is impossible to avoid asking 
ourselves here what would become of such mea 
in our time who dared to disdain the verdict of 
the modem monster tyrant, "public opinion," as 
vouchsafed to us by enormous cash takings. 
Goethe resigned the direction of the Weimar 
court theatre sooner than give his consent to the 
performance of a piece in which a dog played a 
leading part. What would he have had to say 
to a dramatic chef (Tosuvre in which a popular 
prize-fighter or a railway-engine on the stage 
form the principal piice de resistance? 

The Weimar era is the glory of intellectual 
Germany, and well it may remain so, for it 
provided the German nation with a poetic and 
dramatic standard which it will take many genera- 
tions to excel. But even after the great men who 
had done so much for the nation had gone to 
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rest, the high standard they had created, in mat- 
ters theatrical was lived up to for a time far 
more than is the case in the present day. Quite 
independently of the original work of the Weimar 
dramatists, they conferred a lasting benefit on 
dramatic art in Germany by their enthusiastic 
furtherance of the appreciation of Shakespeare. 
We might search the records of creative intel- 
tectual life of the world in vain to find so strik* 
ii;ig and unselfish a devotion of great minds to 
the work of genius of another land. Both Ooethe 
and Schiller worshipped Shakespeare; and for- 
tunately for them and for Germany the German 
nation produced, as if for the occasion, a 
cluster of brilliant satellites, worthy translators 
of the great English bard. It may safely be 
asserted, that no literatme possesses anything 
to compare with the German translation of Shake- 
speare by Schlegel and Tieck. Even to-day amid 
sensationalism, puffery, and journalistic log-rolling, 
the works of Shakespeare supply the comer-stone 
of the national drama of Germany. 

When the glory of Weimar departed, the 
theatres of Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, and others 
took up its traditions. I can well remember the 
time when a performance of Richard JJL, Hamlet, 
or Othtllo possessed a far higher interest to the 
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Dresden public than the most important piece of 
political news. It was an interest totally distinct 
from that which we attach to the popular "star," 
eagerly bid for in two hemispheres to-day. No 
reporters intruded on private life, which was of a 
plain, humdrum kind. But the great actor or 
actress was popular for all that, albeit in a dif- 
ferent way. People were not eager for new faces; 
they did not care to pay fabulous prices for per* 
formers who came from afar with a great reputa- 
tion. They harboured a feeling of partisanship 
not far removed from gratitude toward the actor 
who spent his life simply among them, and to 
whose best efforts they were indebted for so much 
intellectual enjoyment 

Thus if the rumour got abroad that a well- 
known actor was about to leave the town, public 
feeling ran high. On one occasion the leading 
citizens of Berlin, with Professor Graefe at their 
head, waited upon a popular actress, begged her 
to give up her intention of quitting the place, and 
promised to petition the court theatre authorities 
to accede to her wishes. Reigning princes too 
were profuse in their bestowal of marks of favour 
on talented members of the theatrical profession* 
But, strange to say, neither these marks of favour 
nor popularity among the public led the actor to 
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^tray from the surroundings among which he lived 
He did not seek the society of the aristocracy, 
nor endeavour to push his sons into the army or 
diplomacy. He remained an actor — was often a 
cultivated gentleman besides — and his sons be- 
came actors in due course. He was proud of 
his vocation and content with what it offered him. 
It is this contentment, this plain living, which 
were so characteristic of the past, and which we 
believe had a deal to do with the individual ex- 
cellence which an artist was able to bring to his 
calling — the product of whole-hearted devotion to 
one worthy object in life. 

In those days, the whole population of a town 
such as Dresden was composed of devotees of 
the theatre. Each coterie had its special favourites 
among the artists, and it was a common thing to 
hear people say, ''I must go to the theatre to- 
night, for X is going to play." Nor was it 

only those who played leading parts, whether in 
comedy or opera, who came in for their share of 
popular favour and patronage. Even the humblest 
parts were performed by cultured actors and 
actresses, many of the choristers were artists of 
acknowledged excellence, and they one and all, 
as members of the court theatre, enjoyed a uniform 
social position and respect 
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But a change came over the scene with the 
growth of modem international communication. 
The great Dresden actor, Bogumil Davison, ac- 
cepted an offer to "star" in the United States. 
He went there, brought back a handsome sum of 
money, and the seeds of the illness which carried 
him off. The Dresden theatre has never again 
been what it was in those simpler and happier 
days. 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length on these 
characteristic features connected with the theatre 
of the past in Germany, it is that they are the 
main source of what still remains worthy of record 
to-day. There is still something left of simpler 
and more earnest times. In the first place, the 
seed of the past has borne rich fruit A public, 
embracing all classes throughout the country, which 
from one generation to the other had been made 
familiar with the dramatic masterpieces of the 
world, was bound to reap some lasting benefit 
That this has been the case with the German 
public must be evident to the most superficial 
observer. Notwithstanding the present trend of 
affairs by which theatrical Germany is daily be- 
coming more like other countries, there is still a 
large public left which is imbued with an earnest, 
honest love for great and good work for its own 
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sake. This public does not long to see a German 
Mr. Jrving's Hamlet, it wants to see Shakespeare's 
Hamlet — towards the interpretation of which an 
honest, painstaking actor may contribute his mite, 
but whose personality only possesses microscopic 
powers of attraction in comparison to those of 
the master-mind and his worL This public insists 
on seeing Shakespeare's Hamlet, Shakespeare's 
Othello, Shakespeare's King Lear, Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, and Shakespeare's Richard HI. from 
time to time, even if only mediocrities are there 
to interpret these wondrous creations; whereas 
with us, if it were not for the "enterprise" of 
some wire-pulling theatrical "star," immortal plays 
such as King Lear, Macbeth, Othello, and others 
might remain and do remain unperformed in 
London for ten to twenty years at a stretch; — for 
they would not pay expenses. The German 
public would feel as if its education were being 
neglected if it were not provided with regular 
opportunities of witnessing the masterpieces of 
the "Sweet Swan of Avon." 

But this public expects unity and uniformity, 
even if, as aforesaid, it be but that of mediocrity. 
Never mind gorgeous scenery and luxurious 
"properties," never mind who is responsible for 
these and for the theatrical wigs, the electric light, 
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the brandy and champagne which may be had of 
the licensee of the reeking theatrical bar — this 
public cares not for these. As long as there is 
honest and painstaking effort, der Gesamteffect — 
the effect of the whole — will be more congenial, 
more healthy, more culture-spreading, than would 
be the limelight thrown upon the central figure — 
which casts all else in the shade, and ruins the 
best interpretation of genius. Yes, genius, — 
creative genius — is what the old school had been 
taught to venerate — to see therein the nearest 
manifestation of the divine that is vouchsafed to 
us, and to seek therefrom inspu*ation, gladness, 
and hope. Such is a fruit of true culture, and 
in furthering this growth in Germany the theatre 
has done wonders. 

It remains for me to say a few words about 
two features of the German drama of the present 
day which are essentially national, and thus from 
one point of view the most interesting of all. The 
one is das Volkstheater, the people's theatre, and 
its staple product, das Volksstuck, the people's 
play. To be strictly correct, das Volksstuck is not 
a mushroom growth of to-day, for sample pieces 
dealing with German peasant life in some form 
or other are among the oldest products of the 
German stage. But the pieces which constitute 
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the r^ertoire of the Volkstheater of to-day are all 
of recent authorship, Anzengruber (who lived in 
the first half of this century) being perhaps the 
most talented writer in that line. 

The home of the Volkstheater is Bavaria, in 
which country picturesque peasant life still exists 
to a greater extent than in any other part of 
Germany. In Munich there is a special theatre, 
das Gdrtnerthortheater, entirely devoted to the 
production of popular pieces dealing with the life 
of the peasant class. The pieces in question are 
of thrilling, pathetic interest, and many of a high 
order of literary merit. This class of entertain* 
ment is so popular in Germany, that the company 
in question occasionally goes on tour, and plays 
to crowded houses all over the country. 

But peasant life is no longer the only kind of 
popular class life in Germany. Industrialism has 
a life of its own, and occasionally a very hard 
one, and already a dramatic poet has arisen in 
the person of Gerhardt Hauptmann, who has 
brought the sufferings of the industrial classes on 
to the stage. In the case of Hauptmann, as also 
that of Sudermann, perhaps the most popular 
German dramatic author of the present day, we 
have pregnant instances of the political influence 
of the stage in Germany. Both these writers, 
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dealing in a keen, carping spirit with the social 
conditions of modem society, may be said to be 
playing the part of the mole in undermining old 
foundations and paving the way for socialism. 

Nor must we in conclusion omit to mention 
the gigantic figure of Richard Wagner — the creator 
of the music-drama, the mightiest personality con- 
nected with the German stage of our time. Opinion 
as to the lasting value of Wagner's work is very 
much divided even in Germany; whether his 
methods point to a regeneration of dramatic art, 
or whether they are the most potent products of 
decay. One thing is certain however, namely, that 
his musical drama has influenced, for good or for 
evil, the musical drama (and music per se as well) 
of the world In Germany itself his powers of 
attraction are still enormous. When managers are 
in doubt how to fill their theatre, their trump card 
is still Wagner. And what lends a picturesque 
aspect to this striking fact is, that whereas one 
half of Germany is speculating on the political 
uncertainties of the future, many of these very 
same Germans throng to the theatre to applaud 
the works of this erratic Saxon genius, which 
almost without exception deal with and glorify a 
mythical past The same carping German citizen 
who during the day has imbibed his dose of 
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journalistic enlightenment with regard to the 
socialistic state of the future, is delighted at 
night, when he hears the trumpet blast on the 
stage which brings before him the Twilight of 
the Gods, the chivalry of the Middle Ages in 
Lohengrin, the homely patriarchal life of the 
Master Singers of Nuremberg, and the mysticism 
of Christianity in Parsifal. 

Thus contrasts and contradiction blend with 
one another, and go to form das Sein und Werden 
in the drama — as in the real daily life — of the 
German people. 
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The first Napoleon prophesied that in fifty 
years Europe would be either Republican or 
Cossack. He reckoned without the Jew, 

It is now about fifteen years since the first 
tidings of organized agitation against the Jews 
upon the Continent reached us in England through 
the daily press. It was only natural that the 
occasion should have afforded us ample oppor- 
tunities for contemplating the vagaries of others 
with that mixture of pity and didactic advice 
which we have fortunately been ever able to tender 
gratis. But, however that may be, it is sad to 
note that our well-meant exhortations have hitherto 
had no effect 

Professor Heinrich von Treitschke, the Prussian 
historian, was the first man of acknowledged 
position to take a serious, though scarcely an 
impartial, view of what many then believed to be 
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only a passing craze. In a series of articles in 
the well-known Preussiscke Jahrhiicher* he pointed 
out the growing power of the Jews, their solidarity 
as a separate caste [of foreign race] in Germany, 
their arrogance in the press, their resentment at 
the slightest reference to themselves as lise-majesle, 
while they daily indulged in unlimited criticism on 
their own behalf. All these things he stigmatised 
as the causes of the Anti-Semitic agitation. 
Treitschke foretold an enormous increase of the 
movement; and his prophecy has been more than 
fulfilled. That which appeared to be, at most, a 
temporary agitation has enlarged its area, and to- 
day the so-called Anti-Semitic movement bids fair 
to assume international dimensions only second to 
those of Social Democracy itself. 

Russia is already engaged in ridding herself 
mercilessly of a Jewish population about equal to 
that of England in the time of Elizabeth. And 
it is difficult to see what Europe will do if the 
Russians persist in their policy of expulsion. Will 
cruelty restrain them? Cruelty has never restrained 
one race in conflict with another, and it is not 
likely that it ever will. In Russia hardly a day 
passes but instances occur of unprovoked violence 

* See Preussische JahrhUcher^ November 15, 1879, and 
following. Berlin. 

Teuton Studies, 8 
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offered to Jews. I have myself seen a Russian 

sentinel striking an inoffensive Jew with the butt 

end of his musket 

Even on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean 

lawless passions survive, which many of us fondly 

imagined to have died with the Middle Ages. 

The following telegram from Triest appeared in 

the Berliner Tagehlatt of the i6th of February 

last — 

"The Jewish merchant Balleli, of Corfu, who was 
fonnerly established here, was walking in the streets of Corfu 
when he met two Greeks. One of them carried a revolver, 
which he fired into the air in order to frighten BaUeli. His 
comrade called to him, « Why fire in the air? Lay that Jew 
low ! ' Thereupon the other fired again, and Balleli fell dead 
with a bullet through the heart." 

In Roumania the French Anti-Semite, Jacques 
de Biez, is received with open arms at large 
meetings, and f§ted as a herald of liberation from 
Jewish thraldom.* In Austria a Prince Liechten- 
stein is the avowed chief of an influential party 
bent on the boycott of the Jews — nay, on their 
extermination. Parliament and town council are 
charged with Anti-Semitic electricity, which pro- 
duces periodical explosive shocks. As I write ** 

* According to the Almanack de Gotha(\%<^2) there are 
400,000 Jews in Roumania, among a total population of 
5,000,000 souls. 

"^"^ This article was originally printed in May i893. 
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the Viennese Municipal Elections have resulted in 
the return of forty-six Anti-Semites, which gives 
this party one-third of the Council. In former 
years the Anti-Semites were returned by the lower 
classes, but at these elections they received a large 
number of votes from the well-to-do class (Daily 
Chronicle, April 18). A Vienna newspaper winds 
up its daily matter in the sense of Caterum censeo, 
Judaum esse deUndum. The hatred and vilification 
of the Jew in Austria are only limited by the 
capacity to lend them pubHc expression. But it is 
in Germany that the agitation is most significant 
There the Anti-Semitic movement has called forth 
a complete literature of its own. Thousands of 
books and pamphlets, accusing the Jew of every 
imaginable crime, crowd the bookstalls and swell 
the booksellers' shelves. So-called philosophical 
treatises from the pens of professors in the North 
find an eager public, as also do the fanatical de- 
nunciations of the Catholic Dr. Sigl in the South. 
He it is who exdaims, "Never mind, the Jew shall 
be burnt" Herr Stacker, the Prussian ex-Court 
Chaplain, in open Parliament, calls the Jews the 
•*scum of the earth" (February i8, 1893). Against 
this we have — as if to illustrate the traditional 
diversity of German opinion — Professor Mommsen, 
who tells us that Anti-Semitism has already thrown 

8* 
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baek Gennan civilisation a century, and Uiat it 
represents the sentiments of the '' canaille" {Frank- 
furter Zeitung, April 12, 1893). 

Only the other day a member (Herr Ahlwardt) 
was elected to the Reichstag whose personal re- 
cord was such that, but for his fanatical Jew- 
hatred, he might have sought in vain for a dozen 
votes from one end of the country to the other. 
At a more recent election still (Liegnitz, February 
1893) the Anti-Semitic candidate received 6,586 
votes, against 129 recorded at the election three 
years ago. In short, the bulk of the Conservative 
party has openly declared itself in sympathy with 
the aims of the Anti-Semitic movement The 
Catholic party, are clamouring for the admission 
of the Jesuits, in order to unleash them upon the 
Liberals in general and the Jews in particular* 

Even the hard-gritted Swiss are beginning to 
feel the presence of the Jew. In response to a 
petition signed by 84,000 names, the Federal 
Chambers are deliberating whether the slaughter 
pf beasts in the Jewish fashion shall be tolerated 
any longer. 

In France, the one country in which the 
emancipation of the Hebrew* constituted one of 

* The Jews in France date their emancipation from the 
decree of the National Assembly of September 27, 1791. 
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the first humanitarian triumphs of the Revolution; 
in France, the one country that the Jews them- 
selves have never ceased to laud gratefully as 
their Zion, as the "light" and intelligence of the 
world — Jew-hatred is said to be rapidly increas- 
ing. The voluminous works of the furious Anti- 
Semite, Edouard Drumont,''^ are eagerly read by 
many thousands of readers. In Italy too the 
movement seems to take root, as lately evidenced 
by violent Anti-Semitic articles in the clerical 
Italia Reale of Turin. 

In the United States — the refuge and home 
of the heavily-laden, the weary, and the oppressed 
— significant instances of so-called intolerance are 
to be witnessed. Hotels advertise that no Jews 
are admitted. A Jewish lady was summarily 
ejected from one hotel, although she was suffering 
from illness. Her husband, a millionaire, started 



But complaints of Jewish usuiy in Alsace had become so 
general by the year 1806, that Napoleon imposed fresh 
restrictions upon them, which finally lapsed in 18 16. See 
Preussische JahrhUcher^ "Napoleon und die Juden" (Ernst 
Barre, February 1891). 

♦ La France Juive^ La France Juwe devant V Opinion^ 
La France Juvve et la Critique y La Conquite Juvoe^ Le 
Systeme Julf et la Question Sociale^ UEscrtme Simitique^ 
La Fin cfun Monde^ &c. Paris: C. Marpon and E. Flam- 
tnarion. 
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a rival establishment, and sold up the offending 
hotel-keeper. 

On our own hospitable shores the unheard-of^ 
the undreamt-of, has come to pass. The Gothic 
arches of Parliament have re-echoed with appeals 
to stop the immigration of the outcast Hebrew. 
Even a newspaper noted for its humanitarian 
enthusiasm has joined in the cry, and emphasises 
its views by articles from the pen of the very man 
whom the munificent Baron Hirsch engaged to go 
to Russia and see what could be done for the 
persecuted of his race. 

That the Anti-Semitic movement, as we wit- 
ness it on the Continent, harbours dangers for the 
State there can be no doubt It was to these 
that the German Chancellor recently drew atten- 
tion. He pointed out that an agitation which was 
at present only directed against the Jews might 
end in a common crusade of the proletariat 
against all forms of property. A more immediate 
danger would appear to lie in the probability 
that the Jews, regardless of higher motives, will 
devote their influence to whatever party may con- 
sent to go with them against their foes. It is a 
well-known fact that the crusade against Russia 
which is constantly being preached in Austria is 
largely the work of Jewish joum^ists. The 
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periodical writings of Professor Vambdry are a 
striking instance of this. In home politics the 
same tendency of the Jews may be traced from 
day to day, waging against those elements which 
^11 not frankly mix with them an unrelenting 
warfare. This is distinctly traceable in the bitter 
tone of the Jewish press towards the Conservative 
party in Germany, which for the moment repre- 
sents the interests of close upon four hundred 
thousand freehold farmers in Prussia alone. It 
is ftirther shown by the curious spectacle pre- 
sented by the Jews, who, at all times opposed to 
military taxation, are to-day supporting the German 
Government in its demands for an increase of 
the army. Under the present regime the Jewish 
Liberal newspapers have all but developed into 
official organs. 

It is probable that a Jewish policy of do ut 
des may be witnessed on a large scale in the 
friture. We have noticed something of the kind 
recently in the United States. The Jews of New 
York "went solid" for the Democratic party, in 
grateful memory of certain Jewish diplomatic ap- 
pointments during President Grover Cleveland's 
last tenure of office. Not that we would wish it 
to be inferred that such appointments were un- 
deserved. We merely mention the instance as 
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that of the straw which shows the way the wind 
blows. The next diplomatic appointments will 
show whether this assistance has been appreciated 
at Washington. 

Such is a very bare outline of a mass of facts 
which form a curious comment on our boasted 
civilisation and its humanitarian progress. Let 
us endeavour to contribute something towards an 
explanation of their source and tendency. 

It is only natural that the Jews themselves 
should attribute the hostility offered them solely 
to the remnants of prejudice, bigotry, and religious 
intolerance, lingering from the past; and in this 
they are to some degree encouraged by the 
Liberal party in Germany. It is said that the 
Jews, not being in possession of true equality,* 
cannot be expected to show to the full those 
qualities and virtues which are the outcome of 
true liberty. And in proof of this these partisans 
are never tired of pointing to England, where the 

* In Germany the Jews are still boycotted in some sec- 
tions of society, and rigorously excluded from the post of 
active officers in the army, though not from the reserve. In 
theory many Jews attain the qualifications of officership, 
notably by means of their high standard of education. But 
the officers of a Prussian regiment retain the privilege of 
declining to accept any individual they may object to; and 
this veto is almost always exercised when a Jew, having 
passed his military examination, comes up for election. 
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Jew is not only prosperous, but respectably Con- 
servative, exceedingly charitable, popular and 
honoured, inasmuch as he adorns our civic offices, 
our legislative bodiei, even our peerage, and has 
come to figure conspicuously in society. 

France, too, has been cited as an example of 
what freedom and true equality have done for 
the Jew. France until recently was supposed to 
furnish the most striking exemplification of the 
truth of the trite saying, "Every countr}' possesses 
its fair share of the Jews." To-day this reference 
is apt to prove a two-edged sword, having regard 
to the prominence of sundry German Jews among 
the many people implicated in the Panama col- 
lapse. Thus has an enterprise, intended to link 
worlds together, resulted in additional antagonism. 



n. 

It is perhaps from the year 1 848 that we may 
date the starting-point of the latest development 
of commerce and enterprise upon the Continent. 
It has resulted in the gradual social and material 
emancipation of whole classes which had hitherto 
led a life of simplicity and frugality. It heralded 
the expansion of the "public" as we see it to-day. 
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Cupidity and the love of luxury have increased 
among all classes out of all proportion to the 
means of gratifying them, particularly during the 
last twenty years. 

The gradual removal of frontier restrictions, 
the improvements in means of communication — 
notably, the universal use of the electric telegraph 
— have practically brought the whole world into 
an undreamt-of propinquity and closeness of 
competition. The strong rise and the weak fall 
by the roadside as never before in the history of 
man. The "sweater" and the "sweated" begin 
to occupy the attention of legislators. "The wars 
of the future will be wars of tariffs," Lord Salis- 
bury tells us. And this means, wars for bread. 

To-day money is no longer earned, as of yore, 
but largely — won. Application and industry have 
become of secondary importance, as means to 
success, compared with the instinct which enables 
men to "comer" an article or "rig" a market, 
and win or lose a fortune in a week. The mental 
requirements of such a struggle become more and 
more severe; its conditions infuse a feverish fire 
and unrest into the blood, against which only the 
strongest can bear up. We note the evolution of 
a new type of fighting man: "the Manipulator," 
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that is to say, the Exploiter,* the Promoter, the 
Amalgamator, the Floater, the Inflator, the Ex- 
pander, the Puffer, the Wire-puller, the Rigger, 
the "Worker" (in the sense of the mover, the 
winder-up of a clock) — a kingly type of our time. 
And what is more, he is met with successfully at 
work in nearly every walk of life; in politics, 
literature, learning, science, art, and, above all, 
in journalism and in commerce. Of this type 
the Jews furnish, in proportion to their number, 
by far the highest percentage, at least among 
continental nations. They are not only the most 
eager combatants, but they are the most sea- 
worthy in the storms of our latter-day life.** 

Where the arts of advertisement are yet in 
their infancy the Jew is the principal advertiser 
and almost the only advertising agent. None 
understand the public as the Jew does, for he 

* The English language does not possess the exact 
counterparts to the French words — exploiter^ exploiteur^ 
exploitation. 

** The large proportion of the Jews engaged in occupa- 
tions involving exceptional tension of the nervous system 
may be inferred from the high proportion of Hebrew lunatics. 
Thus, although the Jews on an average are the longest lived 
of any race^ yet, according to Lombroso, they furnish six 
times as many lunatics to continental asylums as any other 
people (vide Men of Genius^ C. Lombroso. London: Scott 
1892). 
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Stands apart from it — yes, at times soberly above 
it — and surveys it pathologically. He dominates 
the Press on the Seine, the Spree, and the Danube. 
For he possesses the self-assurance, the supple- 
ness and alertness of mind needful to success in 
journalism to an extraordinary degree. The great 
international telegraphic news-companies. Renter 
and Wolff, &c,, are the property of the Jew. He 
rules the money and the produce markets. It is 
only as a landowner and a manufacturer that he 
is still comparatively in the background; for, with 
all his natural gifts, he seems deficient in the 
qualities necessary to success in these fields, 
notably in the bent and capacity to control labour. 
It may be that these callings are uncongenial to 
him, because they set irksome limits to his specu- 
lative temperament On the other hand, the 
purveying of popular amusements, notably of the 
drama, is almost entirely in his hands. He sup- 
plies the capital, the impresario, the performers, 
the critics, and the wealthy audience as well. 
His flair for that which will "take" with the 
public is unrivalled in every department of na- 
tional life. Moreover, although living to some 
extent under a social ban, individually he manages 
to secure a large share of social recognition, of 
titles, and decorations. The consulship of the 
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great and lesser Powers is almost entirely in the 
hands of Jews. The Consuls-General of Great 
Britain in Frankfort and Vienna are Jews, and 
the recently deceased Consul-General at Berlin 
was also a Jew. The learned professions are 
filled with Jews, as is, in fact, every profession 
that leads to "getting on." A large percentage 
of the laywers and judges of the different courts 
throughout North Germany are Jews. At a re- 
<:ent examination in one of the Prussian classical 
schools {Gymnasien) the item of religion fell into 
abeyance, because all those who came up for 
examination were Jews. Thus they supply an 
abnormal and daily increasing proportion of the 
intellectual fighting material of the country. 

Jewish families crowd the best hotels in the 
summer watering-places. They supply the greater 
number of the first-class passengers who travel to 
and from the Continent and America. They are 
always travelling on business or for pleasure. 
The rival steamship companies of Bremen and 
Hamburg fit up their steamers with ever-increasing 
luxury, mainly with an eye to Jewish patronage. 
The strength of the Jewish element in Germany 
may be judged from a few facts. In Berlin 
their number has increased from 45,464 to close 
upon 100,000 in eighteen years. Most of the 
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palatial private houses in the Thiergarten are the 
property of Jews. In the Bellevue Strasse — one 
of the finest streets in Berlin — there are said to 
be only three houses left which do not belong to 
Jews. In short, if the Press only possessed the 
power* it has in England, if the entry to society 
and to Parliament were as easily open to the 
blandishments of wealth,** and the army as free 
to Jewish energy as other professions already are, 
Imperial Germany would be completely under 
Jewish dominion. Thus there are at the present 
only three exceptional features of German life 
which militate against a Hebrew predominance in 
Germany, not only in a financial, but in every 
other sense. And what makes this state of things 
the more surprising is, that whereas Freemasonry 
is a large element in the success of the social 
and financial manipulator in America, on the 
Continent it is far less so. The Jews are the most 

* We hold it on the authority of H. von Treitschke, 
that the Press in Grermany does not possess the power it 
wielded a generation ago, and that its want of influence is 
directly owing to the general knowledge that it is so largely 
in the hands of the Jews. 

** Strange to say, neither the possession of wealth, nor 
the disbursement of charity, has as yet any influence in secur- 
ing election to the Reichstag. The majority of the members 
are essentially poor men. 
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zealous Freemasons in the world;* but in Austria 
(not in Hungary) Freemasonry is prohibited, and 
thus this enormous leverage is entirely wanting 
to account for their success. The Jew, indeed, 
is possessed by a dominating instinct of solidarity 
which can even dispense with the cement of 
Freemasonry. Community of persecution sup- 
plied it in the past with a fellowship which is 
now onie of the sources of Jewish power in every 
walk of life. This is seen most strikingly in the 
Press, though it is scarcely less evident in com- 
merce, where the extent to which the Jews assist 
one another financially is unique. The dis- 
closures of Jewish bankruptcies often show how 
ruin has been the consequence of an incredible 
amount of misplaced confidence among the bank- 
rupt's own relations. 

In the Press the Jews in many places form an 
iron "ring." Every production of a Jew, be it 
literary, dramatic, or artistic, is noticed at once 
and if possible puffed into fame — practical Free- 
masonry on a liberal scale. Manipulation is ram- 
pant all along the line. And success here is 

* Freemasonry offers some explanation of the extraordin- 
ary commercial success of the Jews among the keen Ameri- 
cans of the Eastern States. The Jews own forty-nine syna- 
gogues in New York City, and several hundred millions of 
dollars in landed property. 
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rendered all the more easy by the notorious 
want of enthusiasm which has ever characterised 
the Germans towards talent of their own. One 
has only to consult Goethe and Schiller's opinion 
on this subject to appreciate the full force of the 
situation. 

In the more commonplace walk of commerce, 
as distinct from that of the high regions of 
"manipulation," the latter half of the nineteenth 
century found the Jew also armed with superior 
weapons. Leaving his all-round ability and tough- 
ness of fibre entirely out of consideration, we 
have to remember that our time found him with 
centuries of commerce in the blood — like the 
English and the Dutch* — an aristocrat in this 
point — calm, self-possessed, and above all free from 
weakening vice. Our time found the populations 
of Central Europe engrossed in bureaucracy, the 
career of arms, handicraft, and the tillage of the 
soil. They were parvenus in commerce, in the 
same sense as the Jews are still largely parvenus 
in' society. Consequently they were awkward, 
even when cunning, and full of narrow ideas. 

* It may be cited as a remarkable proof of the com- 
mercial hardness of the Dutch, that whereas the Jews and 
the Chinese are successful as merchants at Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Rangoon, &c, they neither the one nor the other 
can gain a foothold in the Asiatic Dutch colonies. 
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They had little notion of the ethics of commerce 
— for there are such, and the Jews practise them 
far more than they receive credit for. It is ad- 
mittedly dangerous to generalise, but we cannot 
help reviewing our own impressions on this sub- 
ject after an acquaintance of many years with 
commerce and its votaries on the Continent. If 
we were inclined to take the word of a man as 
his bond in a business matter we should, as a 
general rule, after that of one of our own country- 
men, be tempted to take that of a Jew before 
that of a man of any other nationality. In the 
words of one who, like ourselves, had had ample 
opportunities for knowing: "They will all try to 
get the better of you, but if you have a Jew's 
word to a bargain you are comparatively safe." 
Or, to quote a German author: "The German is 
short-sighted, whereas the Jew is farseeing in his 
selfishness." And that there is something to be 
said for this view we may instance the large 
amount of public confidence enjoyed by the Jewish 
banker on the Continent. What lends significance 
to this is, that small investors are in the habit 
of blindly following the advice of their bankers 
in matters of investment And whilst on this 
subject, we may observe that for many years the 
speculative securities of the Berlin money market, 
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in the floating of which the Jews are largely in- 
strumental, have compared favourably in stability 
with those floated by the Aryans in sundry other 
places. In that wide domain also in which the 
principle of tnanus manum lavat is the guiding 
one — the Leitmotiv of conduct — the Jew is emi- 
nently reliable, it might even be added, at times 
unscrupulous, if only we possessed a sure standard 
of our own scrupulosity. 

It stands to reason that if such were not the 
case, with all his other qualities, the Jew could 
not hold his present strong position. Nor must 
we overlook the fact that by his enterprise he 
has largely assisted the growth of commercial 
prosperity, which, but for Jewish business aptitude, 
might never have attained such dimensions — 
notably in Berlin. 

All this points to the Jew as the successful 
commercial man par excellence upon the Con- 
tinent. And, therefore, he is the object of the 
envy of the unsuccessful, where all are equally 
eager for success. Let him who doubts consult 
the records of the "crash" in Berlin and Vienna 
at the beginning of the Seventies. He will find 
that the highest nobility in Prussia, and some of 
the purest Aryans in Austria, were implicated in 
transactions as shady as those which are now oc- 
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cup)ring the attention of our law courts — in which, 
be it noted, hardly a single Jew is concerned. 
And if there be some Christians who disdain to 
ply the manipulative arts that lead to wealth, 
there are the same among the Jews. There are 
those who strike out an independent course, and 
seek the gratification of a high aspiration above 
mere wealth and the applause of their fellow-men. 
Have we not seen that most gentle and unselfish 
of men, Emin Pasha, decline the honours of 
publicity, and waive the welcome of a hundred 
cities, only to tramp back into the Dark Con- 
tinent to — die? Nor can we lose sight of the 
strong current of spiritual idealism which has ever 
characterised the choicer minds of the Jewish race 
from Isaiah to Spinoza. "I sell the work of my 
hands," cried the poor glass-cutter of Amster- 
dam. "But the work of my brain I hold for 
myself," added the proud Pantheist — the outcast 
of the Synagogue. 

In the villages of Eastern Prussia, Silesia, &c., 
the Jew is the universal provider. He supplies 
everything, from a smoked herring, or a ball of 
thread, to a barrel of petroleum. The very name 
of Jew is synonymous with dealer. Race pre- 
judice notwithstanding, the villagers deal with him 
in all confidence. Of a summer evening, when 

9* 
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the dissolute Polack labourer or artisan sits at 
the bar, consuming fiery potato spirit, you can 
see the little Jew trader tilling his back garden as 
the sun goes down. His son is standing by his 
side; he is home from the University where he 
has studied medicine: he has taken his degree 
sumtnd cum laude. He spends his holidays roam- 
ing about the village, and is said to have cured 
many cases which have baffled the village practi- 
tioner. . He is highly spoken of. Next year, 
they say, he will be appointed to an extraordinary 
professorship. Ah, then the reward will come, 
when he stands proudly erect in the aula of the 
University. His old father and mother will come 
to the capital, to be present at his installation 
and witness his triumph. 



III. 

Thus exceptional fitness, in the face of 
tremendous odds, in the battle of life — as it is 
waged to-day — is the secret of the wealth and 
the power of the Jews on the Continent. They 
are somewhat the counterpart of the clean- 
shaven, taciturn Auvergnat of France, of the 
shallow Yankee of the Eastern States, of our 
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North-countrymen who culminate in the canny 
Aberdonian, supplying our legal luminaries, our 
merchant princes, our banker magnates, our 
successful newspaper proprietors, and our patent- 
medicine men — the sharpest blades engaged in 
our latter-day battles. 

But still they are unlike, for the Jews stand 
by themselves, a separate group in constant full 
view, of different type and customs, a distinct 
race, a pushing, wealthy minority unable or un- 
willing to amalgamate with, and lose itself in the 
majority. Thus all their marked characteristics 
stand out in bold relief, as do those of no other 
part of a community, except the Negroes and 
Chinese in America. 

The success of the Jew is not only the main 
cause, but, generally speaking, to some extent the 
exact measure, of the hatred he inspires. On 
the Continent he is to the upper classes and a 
part of the middle classes what these in their 
turn are to the Social Democrats and the An- 
archists: the most successful development of the 
conditions under which we live, and against 
which the future seems about to unfurl the flag 
of rebellion. 

This isolation of the wealthy influential Jew, 
and the peculiar instincts of his race, are the 
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sources of the social side of the Anti-Semitic 
movement. They form the great barrier against 
the one solution of the difficulty suggested — 
absorption of the Jews by the majority- This 
applies particularly to countries such as Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, where the 
Jew is present in such numbers* that absorption 
is hardly conceivable without a perceptible change 
in the whole character and civilisation of the 
race. It is only fair to state, of course, that the 
German nobility has already largely intermarried 
with the Jews. The difference of character, 
based on difference of race, and emphasized by 
an antagonism of centuries, cannot be provided 
for by mere enactment of laws, however Liberal. 
It is always breaking out afresh. As the Jew 
grows more powerful, his innate instinct for 
dominion becomes stronger, and his efforts to 
subdue those who are aware of his instincts and 
afraid of them, are met by ever-recurrent hatred. 
The Russians are keenly alive to the aggressive 
character of the Jews as a race — all tough rac6s 
are aggressive — and, being accustomed to treat 
la haute politique in sections of centuries at a 

* There are about 600,000 Jews in Germany, and 
1,650,000 in Austria-Hungary; and there are said to be be- 
tween four and five millions in Russia. 
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Stretch, they have come to envisage the pos- 
sibility of the Jews becoming their masters in 
time, and, to nip this prospect in the bud, they 
are going to get rid of them. The Russians are 
apparently afraid of the possible result of the 
undisturbed survival of the fittest with its Sub- 
merged Tenths, Fifths, &c. Some people think 
they have good cause for their fear. 

The solution of the Jewish question by ab- 
sorption has already occupied the attention of 
thinkers on the Continent. In a recent number 
of the Revue des Deux Monies (Feb. 15), Mr. 
Anatole Leroy Beaulieu states his opinion that 
the Jews will amalgamate with any nation which 
gives them a chance. But he omits to cite in- 
stances from the past to prove his contention. 
Herr von Treitschke suggests that the Jews should 
cease to feel themselves a separate caste, and 
should lose themselves in the German nation, as 
they are said to have done more or less in 
France and England. But he also points to the 
difference in the two cases, and the difficulties 
resulting therefrom. In the first place, the 
number of English and French Jews is com- 
paratively very small. England and France pos- 
sess, besides, a far older and tougher national 
homogeneous civilisation than Germany and Aus- 
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tria. Besides the English, the Americans, and 
also the French, produce types perfectly well 
able to take care of themselves in the struggle 
for existence with the Semite. For it is not 
Liberal conditions of toleration that set a limit 
to the competition of the Jew, but hardness of 
grit; where this fails Jews soon appear in vic- 
torious numbers, if there is anything to conquer. 
On the other hand, the very weaknesses of the 
German character have, according to Herr von 
Treitschke, brought on the intellectual domina- 
tion of the Jews. The passage in question from 
this source is well worth quoting: 

"Our indolence and dullness might learn much from the 
economic virtues of the Jewish race. Instead of this we 
have been only too susceptible to the foibles and diseases of 
the Jewish element. Our cosmopolitanism met that of the 
Jews half-way, our love of criticism enjoyed the inciting style 
of the Jewish scandal-mongering Press. A people of firm 
national pride would never have allowed the coarse vitupera- 
tion (Schmdkungen) of the successors of BSrne to take ^ect; 
a people with firmly constituted manners would have known 
better how to guard its language from the inroads of Jewish 
witty coarseness.** 

Such is the testimony of the national but 
scarcely impartial historian of Prussia!* 

* Herr von Treitschke further states that young Jews 
enter Germany from Poland selling old dothes, and in a few 
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Something of this characteristic weakness is 
evident in the conduct of many of the Anti- 
Semitic agitators. They flounder about in their 
statements of fact, and are regularly worsted in 
the law courts. They lack intellectual accuracy 
and rehability — the morality of exactitude — and 
become only too often the weak-kneed slanderers 
without any of the mental or moral resources 
which enable the Jew to practise successfully. 

Moreover, the Jews are now so powerful in 
the centre of Europe that a fresh increase in 
their number will tend to accentuate still further 
the qualities of aggression and pride which have 
characterised them for two thousand years or 
more. They would then be no longer content 
to lie down in lamb-like humility, as the tolerated, 
or even as equals. Their spokesman and historian, 
Professor Graetz, exclaims exultingly: "The Jews 
are recognised; it only remains for the spirit of 
Judaism to be recognised as well." 

Judaism as a religious community having been 
recognised long ago, this can only mean a de- 
mand for the recognition of Judaism as a sepa- 
rate community within a nation, and to this 

years come to influence public opinion as journalists. But 
he omits to draw the inevitable conclusions from such start- 
ling facts. 
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Professor von Treitschke laconically replies, 
"Never." 

Whether the Jews will persist in the pursuit 
of such an ideal, the future alone can tell; in the 
mean time, it is ominous that the number of Jews 
who embrace Christianity has decreased since 
their emancipation. It is practically certain that 
this unforgetting and unforgiving race will no- 
where cease its veiled hostility against the existing 
order of things so long as an atom of social 
ostracism attaches to it — such as, for instance, 
the exclusion in Germany from active service as 
officers in the army. In the words of another 
writer (Robert Hessen, Preusstsche Jahrbiicher, 
Nov. 1889), "As long as the Jews do not find it 
to their advantage to become national in their 
feelings, so long every exhortation and every 
measure will be in vain." It is equally certain 
that, as long as the Jews inspire envy and fear 
combined, this enmity will not die out. For the 
fear is that with increased advantage their power 
would increase all the more. Thus the outlook 
is anything but cheerful. 

There lies a strange retribution of history in 
the fact of so much mutual vilification and false- 
hood marking the antagonism to which the Jews * 
are subject. The Old Testament, in so far as it 
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deals with historical matter, is one continuous 
vilification of the Gentile and exaltation of the 
Chosen People. The latter are the "good," the 
"favoured," the "chosen"; the former are the 
"unclean," the irreclaimable worshippers of Baal. 
To-day the Jews seem more intent on blacken- 
ing the character of the Anti-Semitic leaders than 
on any more practical method of dealing with the 
sentiment of the hour. It does not occur to them 
that the more there is to say against the integrity 
of some few of their opponents, the more cause 
there is to fear what may take place in the advent 
of leaders of unblemished character. And that 
these are already to be met with, even if they be 
fanatics, none but the blindest would deny. The 
redoubtable Herr Stacker may be a fanatic, he 
may lack the high attributes of a reformer, but to 
assail the honour of such a man, of one who has 
forfeited a coveted Court sinecure in order to 
plunge into a strife in which he can gain nothing 
but contumely, is to do that which will inevitably 
recoil on his assailants. Who would decry the 
personal character of the "mild" reformer Melanch- 
thon? And yet we are informed that he adjudged 
a man worthy of the stake who would deny the 
Holy Trinity! It must be a consolation to the 
persecuted to know that the zeal of fanaticism is 
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bound to die of inanition unless there are persons 
to translate its seed into Altruism. The Jews 
would be better advised if they took their stand 
boldly upon the real issues. They might evea 
take the trouble to realise that there is such a 
thing as an antagonism towards the excrescences 
of Judaism which is at the same time perfectly- 
consistent with the highest respect for the indi- 
vidual Jew, and that this respect can be justly 
claimed in return. Indeed, it will not pay in the 
long run for the Jews to withhold this tribute from 
an honest opponent. The annoyance to which 
they are individually subject is but one of the 
inevitable consequences which, in all great up- 
heavals, strike "good" and "bad" alike. The 
Anti-Semitic movement looks suspiciously like war 
of some kind. 

Our average study of history is apt to be 
defective, even where we are helped by the fact 
that the incidents repeat themselves. Past centuries, 
viewed from a distance, slide into each other like 
the "cylinders" of a telescope. Time foreshortens 
our perspective. We fix our minds on sporadic 
outbreaks of violence in the past, and are apt to 
forget the periods of peace that lie between them. 
Every manifestation of force is curtly condemned 
as barbarism. We pin our faith to words such 
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as "Tolerance," "Enlightenment," "Humanity," 
and the Jews are never tired of repeating them 
after us. Our ancestors were not, except in rare 
instances, learned in hypocrisy wherewith to veil 
their motives. Nor did Ihey expound broad 
theories respecting the natural instinct of races 
to expansion and self-assertion; they merely fol- 
lowed blind impulses of self-interest which have 
not died out of humanity yet. 

Who knows but perhaps our descendants may 
cite the boycott of the Chinese coolie in Australia, 
the extermination of the North American Indian, 
the Australian aborigines, the ruthless massacre 
of the Pampas Indians in Argentine, as instances 
somewhat analogous to their forefathers' repeated 
but unsuccessful persecutions of the Jews? 



IV. 

But there are deeper causes still to account 
to the full for the antagonism felt towards the 
Jews — at least as far as Central Europe is con- 
cerned. Where this sentiment is shared by the 
more intellectu^il sections of society it is not Jewish 
success alone, nor even the ostentation which often 
accompanies it, but its outcome; the uses to which 
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the Jews are accused of putting their power — 
notably in the Press — the consequent fear of what 
it will all lead to. Thus, among the causes which 
have tended to increase German Jew-hatred must 
be reckoned the number of Jews prominent among 
the subversive Socialists. People say: "We have 
emancipated this race, only to find it ridiculing 
our institutions and furnishing apostles who preach 
the downfall of the Germanic State — Marx, Las- 
salle, and to-day Singer, the Berlin Socialist." 
It is a significant fact that, whereas a Scotchman 
is the founder of our modern political economy, 
two Jews should be the prophets of that which is 
aimed at its subversion. Karl Marx is the father 
of the delusive theory of "values." 

Yes, the noisy manifestations of Anti-Semitism 
are but the coarse outer shell of a deeper inner 
revolt against the materialistic tendencies of our 
age and their results: the gospel of "getting on" 
at any price and its accompaniments — arrogance, 
ostentation, vulgarity, heartlessness, and neglect of 
every moral principle. The haughtiness of the 
victorious soldatesca of old is reproduced by the 
victors of to-day. Christian or Hebrew, in the 
ostentation of the parvenu — the dragging through 
the mud of every ideal and of every hallowed 
pame, the lowering of every art down to the 
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Standard of grocery, that must yield its com- 
mission. 

Fifty years ago Karl Marx, with the discern- 
ment of genius, exclaimed: "When society suc- 
ceeds in eliminating manipulation {Schacher) and 
all that is connected therewith, then the Jew will 

become impossible The social emancipation 

of the Jew is the emancipation of society from 
Judaism," 

In a similar sense high-minded men express 
themselves to-day, and among them Jews. For 
there have at all times been no greater enemies 
of Judaism than the idealists among the Jews 
themselves. It was a learned Jew* who lately 
struck the keynote by declaring that the Jewish 
question is above all an ethical question. "Yes," 
he says, "there is such a thing as race-hatred 
existing which needs no artifical stirring, but 
which springs up spontaneously without political 
reasons to excuse it" And he instances the 
American jealousy of the Chinese coolies of San 
Francisco. But the Jewish question is neither 
entirely a question of race-rivalry nor of "bread- 
envy" (Brotneid), Men of this stamp are far too 
clear-headed not to see, and too fearlessly honest 

* Die Jtidenf rage: Eine Ethische Frage, Dr. Leopold 
Caro. Leipzig; Grunow. 1892. 
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not to admity that the appeal to prejudice and 
selfish passion alone could never have produced 
the state of Anti-Semitic feeling which prevails 
on the Continent. The mob might howl, but it 
would lack leaders. 

The higher character of Anti-Semitism depends 
on the fact that it has come to be partly identified 
with a powerful intellectual and moral upheaval. 
There is a spirit of restlessness abroad — a feeling 
that something is wrong and must be put right, 
a sentiment of dissatisfaction by no means con- 
fined to Germany alone. Again, it is a Jew, the 
same authority quoted above,* who expresses 
himself in the following words — 

"Like Ibsen's Enemy of the People^ I too have spoken 
of our bourgeois society as living on the mephitic soil of 
falsehood; I too have pointed out that a source of our 
spiritual life is being systematically poisoned; I too have 
been obhged to expose myself to tiie anger of the mob be- 
cause I held it to be my duty not to conceal the truth when 
once recognised, but to speak out openly. And if, like 
Dr. Stockmann, ** 1 should be deserted by all in consequence, 
I would still stand by the banner of Stockmann and repeat 
his proud words: *The strongest man in the world is he who 
stands most alone.' " 

♦ Die Jttdenf rage : Eine Ethische Frage, Dr. Leopold 
Caro. Leipzig: Grunow. 1892. 

** Dr. Stockmann: the character in Ibsen's play, the 
Enemy of the People^ which embodies the revolt against 
conventionality. 
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This feeling has its forcing-ground in the Uni- 
versities, flourishing beneath the vulgar passions 
which demean them. And this supplies the best 
argument for the belief that we have not to do 
with an evanescent manifestation, but rather with 
a far-reaching movement, the influence of which 
is likely to extend beyond the limits of time and 
place. It may even be said to be solely Anti- 
Semitic, because it is directed against the Jews 
as the most successful representatives of that 
which many are inclined to believe foreshadows 
the decadence of character in the nation. There 
are men who aver to-day that the defeat of Jena 
was morally a greater benefit to Germany than 
the battle of Sedan! It is significant to note 
that the countrymen of Goethe have lately taken 
to reading popular editions of Professor Drum- 
mond's writings among others of similar ten- 
dency. 

This ethical phase of the Anti-Semitic move- 
ment was perhaps most powerfully set forth by 
the appearance of an extraordinary book some 
three years ago. It is entitled Rembrandt^ as an 
Educator, and it has passed through more than 
forty editions in this short space of time. The 

* Rembrandt als Erzieher, Von einem Deutschen. 
Leipzig: E. L. Hirschfeld. 1890. 
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anonymous author, writing in the peculiar style 
typical of German didactic writers, is undoubtedly 
a man of ideas, of lofty spirit, and noble aims. 
Stripped of a certain unconscious arrogance, the 
main gist of his exhortation lies in the recogni- 
tion of the necessity fqr a renascence of individual 
character. He commends the culture of "art" 
and of modest simplicity of mind as needfij^ to 
a successful struggle with the materialism of the 
present day. All nations of Teutonic, Scandi- 
navian, Dutch, and English race are exhorted to 
stand together against the influence of the per- 
nicious Celto-Roman and of the Jew in literature, 
thought, and conduct. 

That there is ample room for ethical reform 
in Germany is further illustrated by a pregnant 
passage from the work of a rabid German Jew- 
hater:* 

"The Jews are only a tnmsitory pest and cholera to us: 
the true evil lies deeper; it spells pettiness, envy, narrowness 
of heart, pedantry, arrogance, scholasticism, self-seeking, want 
of sense and want of grace : in one word , Philistinism and 
Pharisaism of every kind." 

And, if we are not mistaken, this touches 
the very nerve of the whole Anti-Jewish move- 
ment: the enormous distance between the ideal 

* Der Rembrandtdeutsche, Dresden: Gl6ss. 1892. 
P. 184. 
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Standard of precept and the mean average of 

practice. 

"You call the Jews a pest, and yet, according to your 
own showing, you are an3rthing but a * disinfectant' your- 
selves. Thus it is very unlikely that, being such as you 
describe yourselves, you will induce the *pest' to be content 
with a temporary residence in your midst." 

Fortunately a great nation is composed of 
something more than the spirit of negation 
quickened by agitators and cavillers. Great 
peoples have nobler work even than the dispen- 
sation of charity. 

Germany was a wretchedly poor country 
when Prussia rose up against the first Napo- 
leon in 1 813, and placed six per cent, of her 
entire population in battle array. And even 
yesterday — it was in the thick of the battle of 
Woerth — a Prussian colonel, advancing at the 
head of his regiment, received a fatal bullet in 
the heart. As his eyes closed in death, he mur- 
mured: "So stirbt sichs schdnT' How soon may 
another fighting day dawn for some of us ! . And 
when the word of command is given to go for- 
ward against squalor, misery, drunkenness, pro- 
stitution, starvation, hypocrisy, and "a' that" — then 
the aims of the future will be foreshadowed by 
those who, falling in the fight, are ready to cry 
out: "It is well to die so." 
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In Germany, as in so many other countries, 
the towns — particularly those in which manu- 
facture is increasing — are continually drawing the 
population away from the plain, the hill, and the 
valley. As years roll on, the large industrial 
centres assume more and more the dreary over- 
crowded aspect so long familiar to the eye in 
Belgium, England, and elsewhere. But for all 
that there is still a far larger amount of industry 
carried on in Germany in out-of-the-way country 
places, than the enormous growth of such manu- 
facturing centres as Crefeld, Cologne, Chemnitz, 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, and many others would lead 
the casual observer to believe. For in out-of-the- 
way places labour is cheap, and there, where 
there are mountainous forests, water-power can 
be utilised to take the place of steam; and pine- 
wood up till quite lately was often cheaper for 
fuel than coals. In fact, until within recent years, 
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it was no unusual thing for large land-owning 
nobles to start factories merely with the view of 
getting their timber used as fuel. The manu- 
facture of glass is peculiarly fitted for this primi- 
tive condition of things, and hence probably the 
fact that for many generations past the Bohemian 
and adjoining Bavarian forests have been the 
seat of the renowned Bohemian glass-making. 
Here it is still, and here, now and then, some- 
thing of those simple patriarchal conditions of 
life may be seen which are gradually fading away 
from sight and memory, not only in Germany, 
but throughout the length and breadth of the 
world. 

Z in Bavaria is a small old-fashioned 

town, situated on the south-western boundaries of 
the renowned Bohmer Wald, The whole district, 
rich in lofty hills, covered with sombre pines, 
intersected by rapid, rushing mountain streamlets 
— swelling to mighty torrents as the snow melts 
in the spring — the whole district has been a 
centre of glass-making for ages past The rocky 
soil supplies the quartz which forms the principal 
ingredient in so-called Bohemian glass, the fir- 
trees supply the fuel by means of which it is 
fused, the mill-stream turns the cutter's wheel, 
and even the turpentine which is used in deco- 
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rating glass is furnished by the useful pine, which 
is also made into the cases which cany the goods 
to every part of the world. 

One of the most prosperous of the glass 
factories in this neighbourhood is owned by a 

Herr von P , a scion of an old Bavarian 

noble family. As it happens, several members 
of the same family own country seats and wooded 
estates in the district, and several of them are 
engaged in the manufacture of glass. But the 
case of this particular Herr von P is some- 
what peculiar. His father died without having 
made a will, and he, being the eldest son, was 
by law entitled to claim the family estates, which 
were very extensive. But as it had been the 
custom for generations past in the family that the 
younger son should inherit the ancestral home (a 
not uncommon custom in Bavaria), Herr von 

P of his own voluntary act relinquished his 

legal claims in favour of his younger brother, 
and finding that a bankrupt glass-factory was to 
be had for the proverbial "song," he bought it, 
came from Munich, where he had studied che- 
mistry, to Z , and started in a small way. 

This is now over thirty years ago, meaning for 
Herr von P thirty years spent in the moun- 
tainous solitude of Z with his workpeople. 
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broken at most twice a year by a visit to the 
Leipzig fair, to see what was going on in the 
outside world, and to keep in personal touch 
with the customers of his factory. For next to 
his workpeople, those nearest to his sympathies 
were his customers, those who honoured his fac- 
tory with their preference, and to whose support 
he owed its growing prosperity. The factory was 
his world, and though he was asked to stand for 
the Chamber, he refused; and though his sons 
might serve in crack regiments, and make aristo- 
cratic marriages, he took no heed of all this, but, 
like the old cobbler, stuck to his last, and what 
is more, felt supremely happy in doing so. And 
to-clay the glass-factory in Z is the most re- 
nowned in Southern Germany. 

But it was not money-making which was his 
one aim; he was much given to reading works of 
a socialistic turn in the long winter nights, for 
snow remains on the ground here six months of 
the year, and outdoor exercise is hardly to be 
had. Gradually in the course of years he had 
come to look upon the conventional class-distinc- 
tions of life as unreal, the prefix of notability as 
a sham, imless it be an extra incentive to right 
dealing, and to nerve us to leave the world a 
little better than we found it Hence his care 
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for his workpeople, which showed itself by his 
doing all in his power to act as a moral force 
among them, with firmness allied to kindness. 
Also he started separate funds for days of sick- 
ness, for old age, on a system of mutual con- 
tributions, long before similar measures were 
dreamt of by the Prussian Government More 
than this, he carried his socialistic ideas to the 
length of making every responsible head of a 
department in the factory a participator in the 
gross profits of the concern. Thus a relationship 
of personal regard between master and man grew 
up in the factory, which made its beneficent in- 
fluence felt not only in the conduct of the men 
themselves, but also far and wide beyond the 

boundaries of the village of T . Rarely did 

a workman leave to better himself. Why should 
he? He owned the pretty cottage in which he 
lived on the hill, under the shade of the mighty 
fir-trees, and if he died, his widow remained there, 
and his son took his place at the furnace or at 
the cutter's wheel. The widow of an old glass- 
cutter who had gained a certain amount of stand- 
ing among the workpeople, was started in a little 
grocer's shop; and there of a summer's evening 
the factory girls would come to ask advice, or 
what not, attracted by the force of character of 
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the old woman. Thus was perhaps the nearest 
approach to patriarchal conditions realised which 
this imperfect world of ours can show. 

But hfe is not all sunshine even for such a 
man as this. The socialist wave spread through- 
out Germany, railways were built up among the 
sullen snow-tipped hills. The taverns in the 

neighbouring town of Z became full both 

day and night with roystering elements from all 
points of the compass. Drunkenness and quarrels 
were frequent, and the knife, often deadly in such 
hands, gleamed in the still, starlit night with only 
the silent, majestic firs as witnesses. "A new 
time was coming — the State of the Future, der 
Zukunftsstaat , was going to do everything. A 
man's conduct was his own business; the capi- 
talist was there to give them bread and, whether 
he liked it or not, to provide for their present 
and future wants. In one word, the Arbeitgeber 
— the workgiver — was the blood-sucker, their 
natural enemy." 

And indeed it was an anxious time for Herr 

von P ; not anxious from the point of view 

of money-making, for never was business so brisk. 
He could scarce turn out enough goods to satisfy 
his customers, and prices left a handsome profit 
His anxiety was of another kind. He noticed a 
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rebellious spirit among his workpeople, his hold 
upon the looser-grained portion was evidently 

being weakened. This touched Herr von P 

in his most sensitive part — the heart. The 
thought that he had lost the confidence of his 
workmen pained him beyond measure. But al- 
though far from impulsive, he was not the man 
to brook a breach of discipline. Those who 
showed a mischievous spirit had to go — and 
several went. But they never knew how in the 
dead of the night their master lay awake and 
worried about what might become of them, won- 
dering whether it might not have been possible 
to temper justice with mercy and keep them. 
For he knew too well that it was very unlikely 
that they would better themselves. The present 
inflation of prices could not last, and wages would 
soon come down to their previous level. 

Years rolled on, and things found their level. 
The outside socialist wave had spent itself long 
ago in that idyllic valley. The old and the best 
workmen had remained, they were still blowing 
glass at the same fierce, lurid furnaces. Others 
who had left had only been too glad to return, 
and all was peace. There still stood the herculean 
fair-headed glass-blower, with a smile on his face 
as he doffed his cap and wished the visitor 
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"good-evening," unchanged though ten years had 
passed since I had seen him, and nearly a quarter 
of a century since he had stood in the thick of 
the fight at Bazeilles, of bloody memory, "Guten 
Abend/' Brave Bavarian fighter — whether on 
the field of battle or facing the fierce fire of the 
glass-furnace! For the ovens have been re-lit, 
and it takes a whole day before their contents are 
malleable enough to be worked into shape. This 
has been an off-day, and the work is to begin at 
midnight, to last right through the night. And 
when everybody is ready, a bell sounds, and all 
kneel down in the glass-house in solemn prayer 
to God. Such is the custom in those parts still. 
And so one day of toil succeeds another in 
this busy valley, thoi^gh relaxation is not wanting 
either. The factory has its own fire-brigade, a 
small body of men, mostly old soldiers, and the 
summer evenings are often spent in drilling for 

emergencies. On these occasions Herr von P 

occasionally joins the men when all is over, and 
as often as not a cask of refreshing Bavarian beer 
unexpectedly makes its appearance, carried by a 
couple of men. Glasses are fetched from the 
factory, and the master sits with his men in the 
open air till far into the gloaming of a fragrant 
summer eve, joining in their conversation, and 
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taking a lively interest in all their concerns, and 
discussing the latest news. It was at one of those 
convivial gatherings of master and men that I 
happened to be present, though the time was mid- 
winter, and the place the glass-house when work 
was over. The conversation ceased; and a whisper 
went round, and then a spell of silence took 
its place. What was the matter? Old Mother 

S , the aged widow above referred to, was 

not expected to live through the night, and the 
men were loud in their expressions of regret. 
And from mouth to mouth, in a few words here 
and there, you gleaned that the old woman was 
quite a character; that though her husband was 
only a poor glass-cutter — now dead twenty years 
or more — the poor old soul had been a sort of 
moral force in this little world, working for good 
in her humble sphere of life, bringing peace 
where vicious gossip might have stirred up strife. 
And it did one good to hear her well spoken of, 
in this rough little Bavarian forest community. 
"Will the Herr Professor come to his mother's 

funeral?" 

# # * * # 

We are sitting at breakfast scanning the papers, 
when the servant comes in: "The Herr Professor 
begs to be allowed to speak to Herr von P ." 
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And a stout* swarthy man in the prime of life, 
dressed in black, walks in and presses Jn silence 

the hand Herr von P offers him. It is the 

humble glass-cutter's son, who has just arrived at 
the news of his mother's death. He too had 
carried the glass in the glass-house in his bare- 
footed youthful days. But Herr von P paid 

for his education, which resulted in him gaining 

a professorship in the gymnasium of B . He 

has come to bury his mother, and is evidently 
nervous as he tells his benefactor that some of 
mother's old friends would like to carry her to 
the grave. Will he kindly give permission for 
them to do so? For they are glass-blowers many 
of them, and their going to the funeral may 
mean the stopping of work at the glass-oven, 
and the consequent loss of a whole working-day 
of the year to the factory. Herr von P re- 
flects for a moment and quickly says, "Yes, they 
may go." 

"A thousand thanks, Herr Geheimrath," for, 

rather against his wish, Herr von P has lately 

received the honorary title of Privy Councillor 
from the Regent 

"But won't you come in and dine with us?" 

says Herr von P kindly, as he notices the 

emotion of the professor. 
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"I think I had better decline, if you will kindly 
allow me to do so, sir. My sister is alone in the 

house, and she might feel lonely with " 

"Well, then, auf Wiedersehen to-morrow." 
The morrow comes; the snow is on the ground, 
and it is one of the sharpest, bitterest cold days 
even for this bleak region. The glass-house is 
idte, though the factory bell is tolling; but it is 
the funeral knell of the old glass-cutter's widow. 
I was not well at the time, and thus forced to 
remain indoors. But as I peered through the 
window, I could hear the sounds of choral sing- 
ing coming nearer. And soon the funeral pro- 
cession hove in sight. All bareheaded in the 
bitter easterly wind they went, the road beneath 
them a glittering sheet of ice. The acolite car- 
ried the cross aloft, the thurifers swung incense- 
burners. The coffin was carried by eight work- 
men, behind whom followed Herr von P , 

barehaded like the rest, with a crowd of factory 
hands following in marching order. And the 
cemetery was two English miles away, I was told. 
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The magnificence of recent growth of German 
towns has seemingly not yet had time to influence 
the character of the inhabitants in the way Ruskin 
would have us believe that splendour of design 
ought to influence the mind, i. e, to enlarge and 
ennoble it. Until yesterday German towns were 
petty, and the character of their inhabitants — 
particularly of the female section — essentially 
narrow-minded. Hence the extraordinary pre- 
valence, even to-day, of mutual back-biting and 
slander. To a stranger, mixing freely in German 
town life, it is absolutely astounding to notice the 
amount of ill-natured gossip which passes current 
for truth all the year round. 

You exchange a few words in the street with 
a man you met at dinner the evening before in 
one of the first houses of the town. You notice 
that he is a person of culture, and you are given 
to understand that he is wealthy as well. You 
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have hardly separated from him when you are 
accosted by somebody else — somebody whose 
acquaintance you may have made in a beer-house, 
but a man of education and social standing for 
all that He will tell you, with the blandest smile 
in the world, that he is surprised to see you 

speaking to X , as it is a well-known fact 

that he made his fortune by usury. 

There is Countess Y , one of the loveliest 

women it is possible to imagine outside the frame 
of one of Titian'? masterpieces; and she is in 
truth as charming as she is beautiful. But you 

must not say so in O where she resides; 

you will be told that she is enamelled, and that 
her second child is not recognised by her hus- 
band; that he is a coarse brute; that they lead a 
cat-and-dog life. You know it is all a base lie; 
you know the husband well. You know he is 
not only one of the most gifted, but also one of 
the most high-minded of men. You know he 
dotes on his wife. But you must not hope to 
convince the envious neighbours that they are 
wrong; for time is money, and you would be 
wasting it. Many are the instances of baseless 
slander of this description which have come un- 
der my notice in Germany. And the worst of it 
is, the legal penalties for taking away that which 
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cannot enrich others, but the lack of which leaves 
us poor indeed, are ridiculously inadequate. 

Now it has occurred to me, that in a high> 
minded race, such as the Germans undoubtedly 
are, pettiness of circumstance and envy by them- 
selves are insufficient to account for the source 
of it all. It must have something to do with a 
sluggish liver, and Germany is — particularly 
German towns — the home of hypochondriasis. 

Drunkards and dipsomaniacs (especially females) 
are very rare in Germany; and yet what quan- 
tities of light wines and beer Germans will con- 
sume, beside being, as a rule, hearty and voracious 
eaters, taking little exercise, and living in badly 
ventilated rooms. No wonder then that chronic 
troubles of the digestive organs, and their ac- 
companiment, hypochondriasis, are so common in 
Germany. One of the most objectionable forms 
of this hypochondriasis to the foreign visitor is 
the general mental dread of a "draught." They 
call everything a draught, from an open door to 
the suspicion of a chink in the window-sash. To 
force fresh air upon them is often like putting 
castor-oil to the nose of a child. It will make 
them squeal. The same men who slept on the 
soaking sod from Woerth to Gravelotte, will fight 
to the death in a railway carriage in the heat of 
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a summer evening, unless you agree to have both 
windows closed. "Es zieht*' ("there's a draught"), 
he moans! German houses, in many respects 
superior to our own, are diabolical in their design 
of excluding every current of fresh air. No won- 
der the womankind get sallow-complexioned in 
the prime of life. 

There is comparatively little boisterous humour 
to be found in Germany, either in literature or in 
social life. .Also it is very rare to see a man or 
woman of advanced age retaining the buoyant 
spirits or youthful appearance we often meet with 
in England in conjunction with happy old age, 
those splendid testimonials to a perfect digestion. 
And yet there are exceptions, for it was a German 
old lady who, receiving on her death-bed an in- 
vitation to a tea-party, sent her . apologies. She 
could not come, she said, as she was busy dying. 
But this woman had given birth to an Olympian: 
it was Goethe's mother. 

The tendency to brood over one's state of 
health is very widely spread in Germany, and 
some years ago the publication of a treatise on 
Health and Illness, in a widely-read family 
magazine, did a deal to foster this inborn tendency 
toward hygienic self-contemplation. Bearing this 
in mind, it is surprising that there is so little 
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quackery to be met with. In fact, there is so 
little of it of home growth, that when the Germans 
want a quack medicine they usually have to send 
abroad for the article. 

Happily in many cases the anxiety of the 
German for his health takes a sensible form, and 
sends him in the summer — if he can afford it — to 
one of the many lovely watering-places studded 
all over the country. There for several weeks he 
takes his cure in the form of sundry daily glasses 
of mineral water. Or he simply diets himself 
and lives in the open air according to the laws 
of nature; though, sad to say, only too often in 
order to break them again during the remainder 
of the year. But while he is taking the cure, he 
is usually everything to everybody; he feels at 
peace with mankind, and has fortunately left his 
backbiting tongue behind him. Let us follow him 
in his healthier, more compact frame of mind to 
the congenial little Bavarian Bad, Kissingen. 

Situated in a lovely valley amid the Franconian 
hills, Kissingen is one of those German health 
resorts which, like Wiesbaden, Homburg, Ems, 
Schwalbach, and many others, attract the ailing 
and the healthy alike from all parts of the world. 
To arrive there is to feel that the mere aspect of 
the place must contribute to your well-being. Nor 
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is it nature alone which makes these German 
watering-places the most renowned of their kind 
all over the world. It is the genius of the country 
which adds its imprimatur to their charm. The 
dazzling cleanliness of the streets and houses, the 
number of excellent hotels and restaurants, the 
carefully laid-out shady walks which enable the 
visitor to wander for miles under the shelter of 
thick-leaved trees, the pretty theatre, the imposing 
Kurhaus with its large Concert-Hall, lastly, the 
general air of ease, simplicity, and contentment 
of the population — all these combine to make 
Kissingen what it is: one of those delightful 
places peculiarly German in character and simple 
attractiveness. The population is as yet unspoilt 
— unlike that of the Rhine or the Riviera, which 
by living on the stranger from one generation to 
another has gradually become a race of grasping 
harpies. 

Simplicity of living distinguishes the visitors 
as well as the residents. There are no luxurious 
carriages and gorgeous liveries on the one hand, 
nor beggary and bands of seedy musicians staring 
you in the face on the other. The millionaire or 
"high" and "transparent" noble visitor enjoys his 
evening glass of Franconian wine in one of the 
picturesque little wine-shops of the town, sitting 
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perchance at the same table with the barber who 
shaved him in the morning. 

What adds materially to the simplicity of 
Kissingen life is the universal medical prescription 
of simple diet. Many people buy their own pro- 
visions, and take them home to their lodgings. 
Even the English peer, who at home is eaten up 
alive by his servants in these hard times, will 
think nothing in Kissingen of entering a grocer's 
shop and buying sixpenn'orth of cold ham or 
sausage, and a penn'orth of butter, and carrying 
them himself home in a parcel in triumph to his 
"Lady" for supper. 

It will always remain one of my most genial 
memories of Kissingen, that while there I was 
privileged to contribute in a humble way to the 
happiness of a charming Boston family. Walking 
in the Promenade one afternoon, I caught sight of 
Lord Mulligatawny and his "Lady," and was able 
to point them out to my Bostonian acquaintances. 
I still remember with pleasure their delight and 
their gratitude. The chubby farmer-face of his 
Lordship and the well-nourished figure of her 
Ladyship made a deep impression on them. "You 
can see . at once that they are to the manner 
born," the mother reverently ejaculated. 

Of a summer afternoon you can see people of all 
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conditions and nationalities sitting promiscuously 
in the Kurgarten, listening to a splendid orchestral 
band. Monarchs retired from business , EngUsh 
princes sitting side by side, yes, cheek by jowl, 
with the Bavarian peasant, who drops in from the 
neighbourhood of a Sunday afternoon to hear the 
music. I have even seen a country yokel take the 
chair of an English prince by mistake, and the 
latter, instead of annihilating him with a glance, 
quietly make shift with another seat. And all is 
peace, serenity, and harmony, unless ill-luck should 
arrange for some female member of the English 
upper middle class to sniff the presence of royalty! 
In such a case good-bye to princely repose.* 
Should the royalty be of English attraction, it 
will beat a hasty retreat. 

Among the characteristic features of German 
fashionable watering-places are the peculiar types 
of our countrymen and countrywomen who con- 
gregate there — types you may not meet with at 
home if you live a lifetime in England. It is one 
of the riddles which, a prolonged stay in Germany 

* It is a well-known authenticated fact, that when one 
of our much-to-be-pitied royal princes engages a berth in a 
steamer bound, say, to India, the berths are immediately 
competed for eagerly by this section of English society, in 
the grovelling hope of being able to scrape acquaintance with 
royalty during the voyage. 
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offers for our solution, where all the insular rubbish 
hails from which we meet abroad. And a riddle 
it will always remain to those of us who have our 
dearest and best friends at home, where the many 
objectionable caricatures of our countrymen — if 
they exist — at least do not attract our attention. 

The English clerg3anan has a keen eye to 
business. He holds morning service as well as 
evensong in the hotel drawing-room — or, at a 
pinch, in the dining-room, ousting the natives — in 
return for gratis board and lodging, to the intense 
disgust and annoyance of all but our tolerant 
countr3rmen. There are few types that spread 
abroad so keen a dislike for our countrymen as 
these aggressive, psalm-intoning, free-boarding 
English parsons. 

London club loafers, suffering from a disordered 
liver, also favour Kissingen with their patronage. 
And if you ask one of these how he likes the 
place, he will tell you that it is infernally slow, 
the waters are all "bosh," the Scotch whisky at 
the hotel is execrable, and, do what he may, he 
cannot get a fourth hand for a rubber. 

It would be ridiculous to tell such a person, 
"But, my dear sir, pray be reasonable. Just 
think for a moment. Here, at least, you have no 
vile drinking-bars smelling of stale alcohol; no 
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foul betting crowd with its latest list of winners; 
no filthy gathering of drunken racing men." He 
would not understand you. But you might play- 
fully venture to remind such as he of the British 
sailor, who, arriving at the Nore from the Medi- 
terranean, exclaimed: "Thank goodness, none of 
your d — d sunshine here!" 

The visitors' list of Kissingen shows us a queer 
medley of names and titular distinctions. Side by 
side with their "Excellencies" and their "Trans- 
parencies" you find X., Fleischwaarenfahrikanten 
Gemahlin: literally translated: "meat goods' 
manufacturer's consort." Freely rendered: "the 
estimable wife of a pork butcher." Or again: 
Koniglichem Hof'Silhergeschirrputzers Tochter aus 
Berlin; translated nothing less than: "Royal silver- 
plate-cleaner's daughter from Berlin." Harmless 
love of nomenclature, how you have been ridiculed, 
and yet somehow I prefer you to our edition of 
the same article. Our titles mean something, if 
it be only the possession of money; and we know 
how to truckle to them, too! 

Honest sausage-maker's wife, and you, fair- 
haired royal plate-cleaner's daughter, the chances 
are that you and yours are content with the 
humble position Providence bestowed upon you, 
and are happy. The chances are that in your 
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simple way you are both well-off; and when you 
come back to your household gods, will find a 
hearty welcome in a bright clean home. You 
might have eked out the expenses of your cure, 
if you had let your flat furnished in your absence. 
But, humble though you are, you do not like the 
idea of strangers sleeping in the family linen. 
You are simple folks, who have yet a deal to 
learn, even from a proud aristocracy, which lets 
its houses, its family plate and crested linen, to 
American parvenus, whilst airing its jaded nerves 
among -the hills of Homburg. 

But wait and look. Plain "Mr. Harcourt, Eng- 
land," figures in the list. How unpretending, and 
yet how distinguished! How thoroughly English! 
None of your tawdry foreign titles here! 

Who is he? 

You don't know the Harcourts! Why, man, 
are you a tradesman, or some such vile snob? 
But even if such be the case, you ought to know 
the Harcourts, were it only from having served 
them behind the counter or blackened their boots! 
Why, sir, the Honourable Mr. Harcourt is the 
younger son of Lord Orpington! He is the Vicar 
of South Greggleton-cum-le-Church. The living 
has been in the family these last three hundred 
years! He married a widow with £10,000 per 
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annum, and he pays a curate £80 a year to 
attend to his duties ten months out of the twelve. 
He has come here to take the waters, whilst his 
wife and family are at Homburg eager to share 
the intimacy of Royalty with sundry transatlantic 
elements. He is related to half the peerage, and 
his friendship is as good as an investment in the 
Three Per Cents. This man can dispense with 
a title. 

Not so Lady Montague Mackintosh aus London 
mit Dienerschaft — translated literally, a "staff of 
servants." 

Thus does the complaisant Visitors' List herald 
the broad-footed maid her ladyship has brought 
with her from the neighbourhood of Cavendish 
Square. Her ladyship, who impresses the natives 
with all the nimbus of a real live hard-lipped 
peeress, is the spouse of a successful medical 
man. She is ordered to take the waters to recruit 
her sorely tried nervous system. The London 
season has been too much for her, poor thing. 

Sir Montague Mackintosh has written popular 
treatises, "Medicine made Easy," something like 
"French Learnt in Twelve Lessons." He is a 
specialist — a special humbug — and gives popular 
lectures on local diseases, and these lectures 
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have been widely noticed by an indulgent Press. 
He is M^ fashionable specialist of the day, and 
his house is a centre of "high" art, literature, 
journalism, and fashion. They are a happy 
couple, for they are both shrewd, pushing, and 
ambitious, without ever colliding. The husband's 
ambition is to scrape fees together by hook or 
by crook, and her ambition is to attain a certain 
social position by dexterously spending those fees 
on dress and entertainment He is a good fellow 
in his way, as long as he is not gripping a 
wealthy patient by the throat She is an ag- 
gressive, vulgar English woman, something akin 
to a City Alderman's "lady." But that fact is 
not so easy for foreigners to "diagnose;" and at 
home it is rather a recommendation than other- 
wise. At Kissingen her Ladyship has exchanged 
cards with the fair representatives of the English 
upper middle class, and the English clergyman 
has been favoured with the donation of a twenty- 
mark piece towards the building of the new 
English church, the site of which is a gift of the 
town. What that church will be like remains to 
be seen. But one thing is certain, that before 
its roof is on there will have been more clerical 
t^egging, cadging, and toadying mixed up with 
its bricks and mortar than would go to build a 
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Catholic cathedral. Let us move out of this into 

the open air! 

Follow the course of that dear little historic 

river, the Franconian Saale, for half-an-hour, or 

take the tiny screw-steamer which whistles its 

willingness to have you. It will land you at the 

so-called Saline. There are the renowned hot 

spring baths, and splendid indeed they are. 

There comes Prince Bismarck year after year to 

re-invigorate his sofely-taxed nerves. When he 

comes the Regent of Bavaria always sends his 

own carriage for his disposal. Here stands his 

statue, in the very town where the bullet-marks 

of his Pomeranians are still to be seen in the 

walls and shop-windows. Not far off a memorial 

stone is fixed in the wall of a house. 

"Here by Divine Providence Prince Bismarck was saved 
from the hands of the assassin KuUmano." 

Bismarck is the pride of Kissingen. The in- 
habitants show their appreciation of him by re- 
specting his privacy. 

# # # # 

After four weeks of the somewhat relaxing 
Kissingen waters, let us go in for the orthodox 
"after cure." The "after cure" is supposed to 
brace us up after the weakening effects of the 
Kissingen waters, and simply consists of breath- 
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ing the ozone-charged air of hilly pine-forests. 
Thus we exchange the hot sultry valley of the 
Saale for the bracing air of the Black Forest. 

The Black Forest, instead of being full of 
game, is black in the summer with tourists and 
visitors from all parts taking the "cure." It 
contains perhaps a hundred so-called "cure" re- 
sorts, from the fashionable Triberg, Rippoldsau 
(and, above all, Wildbad with its famous mineral 
springs), down to the humblest little village which 
boasts a picturesque situation. There even the 
peasants let lodgings and go in for catering for 
the stranger. 

It is this simple country life which attracts us 
most, for it is still in some degree typical of the 
nation. Here in the most democratic and liberal 
part of Germany we find a strong religious and 
conservative peasantry, — a peasantry tilling its 
own land and imbued with an honest class con- 
sciousness and pride. The peasantry of the 
Black Forest, in fact, right through the Grand 
Duchy of Baden and the kingdom of WUrtem- 
berg, form a strong and prosperous element of 
the country. To an Englishman a Black Forest 
peasant wedding is indeed a strange sight. 

Between a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
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of both sexes meet at the largest inn in the 
neighbourhood — many driving thither in their 
own conveyances, and each party paying its own 
expenses. The women in their black velvet 
bodices and caps, richly embroidered with gold, 
the peasants in their characteristic garb, all enjoy 
themselves in their rough, spontaneous manner. 
Feasting and dancing are kept up from the after- 
noon until the small hours of the morning. Their 
manners are coarse, if you will, but far removed 
from brutality and bestiality. 

Men of the best social standing throw off the 
cares of State and come here for recreation, 
many to live in peasants' houses for weeks and 
weeks together. While the politicians throughout 
the country are criticising the Government, one 
of its chiefs, a Cabinet minister, is living plainly 
in .a peasant's cottage in the Black Forest. 
While Bismarck and Pope Pius IX. were fighting 
over the notorious May laws, their originator. Dr. 
Falk, the Prussian Minister of State, was recoup- 
ing his energies in the pure air of the Giant 
Mountains, staying with his wife in a humble 
peasant hut, content to share the simple life and 
fare of these folks. This is indeed a healthy sign 
when compared with the luxury of our better 
classes. Mr. Gladstone^ it is true^ fells trees, but 
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they are the trees in his own park. That inter- 
mingling with the humbler classes is unknown in 
our aristocratic country. On the other hand, the 
dirt and drunkenness of the lower orders in Eng- 
land is not noticeable among the humble classes 
here — not only among the peasantry, but through- 
out Germany. 

Notwithstanding the political hatred of the 
German social democrats for everything that does 
not form part of their own party, notwithstanding 
the line of demarcation between the aristocracy 
and the middle classes, and many other idiosyn- 
crasies slumbering in the community, there is, in 
some respects, far less distance between the 
different classes of the population than there is 
with us. 

It has been said that one of the reasons for 
sport being so popular in England is, that it 
brings different classes together in community of 
feeling and pursuits. That may be true, as far 
as it goes; but it does not go very far. In fact, 
it is a solitary exception to the whole social 
character of life in England, and applies only to 
those sporting elements that are the least reput- 
able in the kingdom. It is one of the curses of 
aristocratic England that it is so. It is one of 
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the causes of the immorality and degradation of 
our masses, — class isolation, the social gulf be- 
tween wealth and poverty. And you feel this 
truth keenly when you come to Germany. 
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One day many years ago, the late Emperor 
William, then Prince of Prassia, was inspecting a 
regiment, when he was rather unpleasantly struck 
by the appearance of a tall, lank-looking sub- 
altern, who according to Prussian ideas looked 
anything but military. He learnt that the officer 
in question was a young lieutenant who had just 
exchanged from the Danish service. The Prince 
thereupon remarked — "Well, we don't seem to 
have made much of an acquisition there!" This 
subaltern was a certain Lieutenant von Moltke, 
and when he had risen to world-wide fame, the 
Emperor still remembered his first meeting with 
the illustrious soldier, and, jocularly recalling the 
incident to him, was wont to say — "You see, 
Moltke, what a poor judge of character I am." 
Brave old William, in truth one of the best 
judges of human grit that ever lived, could well 
afford to avow his mistake in this particular in- 
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Stance; for a great United Germany — cemented 
by the blood shed on fifty battle-fields — was 
there palpably articulate to bear witness to the 
fact! However, it is only fair to state, that very 
soon after the little incident related above, young 
Moltke again attracted the Prince's attention — 
this time by an excellent plan of the fortress of 
Copenhagen, which he made during one of his 
holidays. 

For the last twenty years of his life the late 
Count Moltke lived in the summer principally on 
his estate, Creisaii in Silesia, and during the 
winter in Berlin, in the huge Staff-building 
{Generalstabsgebdude) just opposite the Column 
of Victory in the Thiergarten. After the death 
of his wife (Christmas Eve, 1868), to whom he 
was devotedly attached, the King, at the sugges- 
tion of Prince Radziwill and General von Man- 
teuffel, appointed Moltke's nephew and brother- 
in-law. Lieutenant von Burt, to be his aide-de- 
camp. Moltke's own sister, Frau von Burt, 
undertook the management of her brother's 
household. When, fourteen years later, Herr von 
Burt retired in consequence of ill-health, another 
nephew of Moltke's (Major von Moltke — to-day 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor) was appointed in 
his place. Major von Moltke, with his family. 
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presided over the household, in which the grace 
of a beautiful woman and the merry laughter of 
children did a deal to brighten the declining 
days of the old widower. Retired from business, 
his active mind still kept well in touch with the 
latest topics of the day. Politics, art, philosophy, 
and literature alike possessed in him to the last 
a keen appreciator and a judicial critic. 

In Berlin, Ck)unt Moltke always wore the 
smart undress uniform of a Prussian general; and 
had it not been for his thin voice and the thou- 
sands of minute wrinkles spread over every inch 
of his beardless face, there would have been 
little to denote a difference between the man of 
sixty and one not far from ninety. He had a 
habit of stooping slightly when speaking to a 
visitor, but that might easily have passed for an 
outward sign of kindly complaisance. The steel- 
blue eyes had a peculiarly hard cold glitter, clear 
and piercing, undimmed by age, something un- 
canny, as of an eagle or falcon, spelling solitude 
around, now and then only warmed by a ray of 
benevolence, of spiritual culture. You could 
readily imagine the tremor that this terrible 
countenance would inspire in the breast of a sub- 
ordinate. Seen at a distance, attired in a plain, 
half-threadbare overcoat and black felt hat — 

12* 
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Moltke's favourite disguise when travelling — it 
might have been possible to fancy the school- 
master; but that illusion was soon dispelled when 
you came to peer closely into those adamantine 
features. 

like all Prussian officers of high rank. Count 
Moltke's manner was marked by extreme, almost 
courtier-like urbanity; and notwithstanding his 
reputation for taciturnity, he could at times be 
full of conversation. 

On one occasion he entered into a disquisi- 
tion upon the principles which underlie the 
organisation of the German general Stafif and the 
connection of politics with the leadership of the 
army. He emphasised the importance of the 
organisation and the supreme command of the 
army being kept entirely independent of the daily 
current of party politics — the advantages of sta- 
bility, only to be obtained in the hands of per- 
manent authority, &c. He touched upon the dif- 
ficulties with which the military administration had 
to contend in countries like Spain, France, and 
even England, owing to political causes. 

Moltke was evidently a believer in the direct- 
ing power of one man in military matters; he was 
of the opinion of the poet. Count Strachwitz, that 
when the Gordian knot is ready to be cut God 
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provides an Alexander; but he did not seem to 
allow for the difficulty of discovering a man, in 
times when public opinion is prone to produce 
"popular generals." 

The subject of Russia was ever present in his 
thoughts; in fact the old warrior created the 
impression that he would not have been averse 
to tackle the Russians and push the Northern 
Colossus a few pegs back towards Asia. Not that 
the love of war in itself went for anything in 
this. Moltke, rightly or wrongly, held every war, 
even when successful, to be a national misfortune. 
But if war was inevitable, he was for striking the 
first blow. It is well known that he believed 
this particular conflict to be sooner or later in- 
evitable, and that the present offered more favour- 
able chances than the future was likely to afford. 
In this he was in direct antagonism to Prince 
Bismarck, who has always held that there is no 
need, nor is it to the interest of Germany, to 
quarrel seriously with Russia. Also with regard 
to France, it is well known that Moltke was bit- 
terly disappointed at the rapidity with which that 
country recovered from the effects of the 1870-71 
war. On several occasions, notably at the time 
of the Schnaebele incident, he was almost pas- 
sionately in favour of utilising the opportunity to 
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recommence hostilities. It was not the influence 
of the Czar but that of Prince Bismarck, who 
strenuously opposed him in this, and thereby, 
some say, originated the coolness which prevailed 
between these two remarkable men in later years. 
The enormous and growing power of Russia 
particularly caused the old man anxiety. Nor 
could it be merely the over-anxious fear of old 
age, even if such a thing had not been out of 
the question with a nature which, down to his 
dying day, was only influenced by concrete tangible 
considerations. For in his earlier writings, at a 
time when the popular phrase was current of 
the "Northern giant with the clay feet," Moltke 
had pointed out that Russia possessed among her 
myriad races a greater nucleus of one homogeneous 
race (the so-called Great-Russians) than any other 
civilised military power; and that this fact alone 
constituted a strong guarantee for the stability 
and offensive power of Russia in time to come. 
Besides, Moltke knew and had to take account 
of the strong anti-Prussian feeling of the Czar 
Alexander lU., and particularly of his Danish 
consort, of which the following authentic incident 
is a significant proof. In the year 1871 Moltke 
was present in St Petersburg with Prince Frederick 
Charles on the occasion of the St. George fHe, 
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By command of the Emperor Alexander IL, the 
Czarevitch (afterwards the Emperor Alexander IIL) 
gave a ball in honour of the Prussian prince. 
In the course of the evening the Czarevna (the 
Danish Rincess Dagmar) addressed Moltke, and 
said to him — "It must have been very hard for 
you to make war on Denmark, seeing that you 
had formerly been a Danish officer." Moltke an- 
swered — "Imperial Highness, I serve the monarch 
to whom I have taken the oath of allegiance." 
"It is a great pity," he said on another occasion, 
''that the Swedes do not possess a strong military 
organisation; for then, in case of a general war, 
they might retake Finland,* the civilisation of 
which is Scandinavian and not Russian." Moltke 
was thoroughly conversant with the military 
organisation of Sweden, and during a visit which 
he paid to the King of Sweden in Stockholm in 
1 88 1, the plan of a possible reorganisation of the 
Swedish army was discussed in detail in a long 
audience with the king. 

He expressed his views, as was only to be 
expected, without the least bias or tinge of na- 
tional feeling. He seemed to think the an- 



* Finland has only been in the possession of Russia 
dnce i8oq. 
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tagonism of the Russians towards the Germans 
perfectly natural. "The fact is," he said, **the 
Russians are Asiatics, and hitherto have owed 
whatever civilisation they possessed in a large 
measure to the German element in their midst 
They are gradually waking up to a national life 
and thought of their own, and are naturally 
jealous, and inclined to throw off the mental 
tutelage they have been under so long." It was 
interesting to note the chivalrous trait, so typical 
of high-class Prussians, which is so refreshing in 
contrast to the eternally biassed views of ever>'- 
day mankind, the impartiality, the tone of high 
respect in which he referred to a possible an- 
tagonist. It is this impartiality, this objectivity, 
as the Germans call it, in judging foreign nations, 
based as it invariably is on careful study, which 
tends to obviate self-conceit {Selbstiiberschdtzung) 
and undervaluation {Geringschdtzung) of the op- 
ponent Your true typical military Prussian, hard 
and cold though he be, despite all his culture, 
has au fond a far more kindly feeling for the 
soldier of an inimical country than for the 
"p^kin" of his own. But then his conception of 
the term soldier is unique. It is scarcely credible, 
but it is a fact nevertheless, that to many men 
of this tjrpe the late Emperor Frederick, for all 
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his chivalrous heroism, was never accepted as a 
typical Prussian soldier. 

Among the eminent men who contributed to 
the creation of a United Germany, Count Moltke 
occupied an exceptional position, inasmuch as he 
was never assailed by those angry political pas- 
sions which did not even spare an Emperor Wil- 
liam. He was revered to the last as the modest, 
unassuming, mathematical problem-solving, na- 
tional hero — a type this peculiarly affinitive and 
dear to the German reflective mind; although, 
taken all round, Bismarck's character is in reality 
far more representatively nationally German than 
that of Moltke. Yet, strange to say, amid this 
unisono of appreciation, the true ke)mote of 
Moltke's character and genius seems rarely to 
have been struck. Many of the enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the modest, cultured old gentleman 
would have been somewhat startled, if it had 
fallen within his functions to deal in an inimical 
spirit with some of their fads and fancies. His 
vice-like grip would have bid them pause and 
long for other and gentler methods, perhaps even 
for those of the man of "blood and iron." 

Moltke's was essentially a hard Prussian na- 
ture. But its hardness was not that of one con- 
stitutionally impervious to the more gentle in- 
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fluences of this world — to art, nature, and love. 
His kindness and benevolence, except perhaps to- 
wards his wife, was the result of the momentary 
intellectual unbending of a naturally stem, and, 
above all, sensitively proud temperament His ex* 
quisite perceptions, his delicacy in dealing with 
persons and problems, were, with few exceptions, 
largely conventional or intellectual, and only 
showed themselves within strictly defined limita- 
tions. Once these passed, the imbending Caesarian 
nature shone forth, and one look of those terrible 
features was usually sufficient to reveal the man 
of steel. Allowing for the difference of time and 
circumstance, there was something of Augustus 
Caesar in the composition of this northern Mecklen- 
h\xrg/unJ^er. He might have mercilessly decreed the 
execution of his political opponents, but he would 
certainly have patronised letters and the fine arts 
as well. 

It must have been largely due to the ethical 
influences of his time and early surroundings that 
such a man — who was all will and intellect — 
could at the same time possess the tenderness, 
the self-knowledge, the unaffected genuine humility, 
of which we find such striking evidence in Moltke's 
correspondence with his wife. In a letter ad- 
dressed to his future wife, February 13, 1842, 
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we find the following almost morbid attempt at 
self-analysis — **You must have noticed that I am 
sometimes ill-hnmoured; when such is the case, 
let me go my own way — I am sure to come back 
to you. I will endeavour to improve in this re- 
spect. True politeness and the exquisite tone of 
the world {W^Itton) is the innate amiability of a 
kind heart In my case this feeling has been 
often restrained by a bad education and the in- 
fluence of early years full of hardships; and oftener 
still its manifestations have been suppressed al- 
together. Thus I stand with that artificial, cold, 
arrogant politeness which rarely succeeds in pre- 
possessing anybody in my favour. I can confess 
to you, my good Mary, that ick diese guten Lekren 
von mir selbst ahstrahiere. My whole manner is 
only a sort of bashfulness outwardly veiled by a 
certain veneer of self-assurance and worldly con- 
ventionality. The long years of oppression in 
which I grew up have dealt my character wounds 
that will not heal, have seared my heart, and 
have crushed all good and noble pride. It is 
only lately that I have begun to build up again 
out of myself what has been wrecked. Help me 
in the future to better myself." 

• It was thus that the man of forty-two wrote 
to the bride of sixteen. 
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Moltke's parents did not get on together, and 
at last lived in separation. It was a hard straggle 
for the mother, a woman of strong character and 
superior mind, to have to bring up the host of 
children. The sons were sent away very early to 
school, and later on to the military academy — as 
the mother could not afford to keep them near 
home. The years which Moltke passed in the 
Danish military academy at Copenhagen, were 
fraught not only with deprivations, but even with 
ill-usage. When, in consequence of the treat- 
ment he received, he was taken ill with t)rphus, 
and laid up in the military hospital, it seemed 
like a paradise to him. These sunless years 
threw a shadow over his whole life. Still a cer- 
tain hypochondriacal tendency must have been 
in him to begin with. Otherwise how could it 
have been possible that after extraordinary suc- 
cess he could have written the following from 
Versailles (December 20, 1870) to his sister, Frau 
von Burt? 

"As Mary met me joyously at the railway 
station after the campaign in 1866, so I hope she 
will meet me above when the torture of this life 
is at last over. For that I often yearn with all 
my heart" 

In the last summer of his life he once said 
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to his doctor, ''If the Indian belief of the metem- 
psychosis should be a true one, I should not Uke 
to be bom again as a human being. For, taking 
it all in all, human life is nothing but a series of 
disenchantments/' 

The critical intellect was ever dominant within 
him. If^ however, at any time his feehngs got 
the better of him, it was all the more overpower- 
ing [ergret/end]. His sister, in describing the scene 
of his wife's death, wrote — "Helmuth shut her 
dear brown eyes and sank on his knees beside 
the bed. He covered his grey head with his 
hands as he prayed, thanking God that the 
struggle was over, and that He had taken this 
most precious life. It was the supreme height of 
his aifection which made this possible." In writ- 
ing to his sister, who had stood by him in this 
greatest trouble of his life, he said — ''I should 
have liked to thank you again for all the kind- 
ness in those cruel days. Such kindness can 
only be rewarded by love and gratitude. But 
misfortune must first rub off the rough bark of 
our hearts before they find each other." 

A deal of claptrap has gone the round of 
publicity with regard to Moltke's excessive mo- 
desty, an explanation for which may perhaps be 
found in the temper of our time, in which the 
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old type of the '' gentleman'' is rapidly dying out 

Thus the world can find no other label for a 

sensitively reticent, simple, but proud nature, who 

scorns the trickery of self-advertisement, than that 

of "modesty." But even this explanation is hardly 

sufficient to account for German opinion, bearing 

in mind that no less an authority than Goethe 

tells us — 

^^Nur die Lumpe stnd bescheiden^ 
Brave fretun stch der That"* 

Germans might well bear this in mind No; in 
reality Moltke was a proud, self-contained, con- 
stitutionally temperate and sober-minded man. 
Above all, he was plain and simple, like most 
truly distinguished men; but not more so than 
one endowed with a far more fertile imagination 
— Bismarck. The Emperor William was really 
a modest man, in the only sense in which the 
attribute is consistent with true dignity, in the 
Biblical sense of humility; in the sense, that is, 
in which all truly great characters are modest and 
simple. Moltke was far too self-reliant, too de- 
cisively certain of his power of intellect and will, 
ever to be fairly classed among those whose 
modesty deserves to pass as a leading feature of 

* "Only worthless minds are modest, 
Honest men rejoice in deeds." 
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their character. A "modest" man, who directs 
the movements of a million fighting men, and is 
ready to bleed an enemy to death, as Moltke 
proposed to deal with France — who instantly 
sends home the most popular leaders in disgrace 
for the slightest breach of discipline — who per- 
emptorily refuses conunands to reigning princes, 
yes, even to faithful old personal friends of his 
own sovereign who pleads for them — to call such 
a man modest is a misnomer. Besides, the de- 
cided views Moltke held and expressed with re- 
gard to philosophy and political economy in 
general were anything but evidence of excessive 
modesty — a quality which, after all, would have 
been almost impossible in one who was bound to 
take a fair measure of himself unless he lacked 
a sense of proportion. But the idea of Moltke's 
modesty offered scope for a grievous trait of 
(xerman character — the love of belittling great 
men. And thus it served its purpose and became 
popular — the purpose of minimising the great- 
ness of Bismarck by opposing to him the modesty 
of Moltke. "Unstnn, du stegst" — ("Nonsense, 
thou art victorious") — as Schiller bids the doughty 
Earl of Shrewsbury exclaim. 

One distinguishing feature of Moltke's char- 
acter may account in part for his reputation for 
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modesty, — his total indifTerence to popularity; in 
which, however, he was in nowise exceptional 
among the great men who founded the German 
empire. Their work would have been absolutely 
impossible during the arduous years of parlia- 
mentary struggles, had they been popularity-hunters 
— the Roons, the Bismarcks, the Williams. But 
fortunately they were all of them bom and bred 
among traditions which did not tend to make a 
man see the sum of human greatness reflected by 
the measure of a temporary popularity. This 
type of man is not consumed with anxiety re- 
garding his own personal advancement When 
in 1858 General von Reyher, the Chief of the 
Staff, died, Moltke wrote to his wife, "Reitzenstein 
will probably be summoned from Frankfurt to 
take Reyher's place. I think it would be a judi- 
cious selection." Thus he evidently had no idea 
that he himself would be selected for the post 
When after the taking of Alsen in the Danish 
war, 1864, the Danes were willing to conclude 
peace, Moltke wrote under date August 25 to his 
wife, "I cannot possibly conceive a better termina- 
tion (of my career) than the present, after a for- 
tunate war, and with the feeling of having given 
full satisfaction to my King." And again on 
October 28 — "As the King will probably receive 
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me graciously, I shall not be able to ask him 
suddenly for my retirement; but next spring, un- 
less unforeseen complications arise, I shall do so." 
This proves that he believed himself to be dis- 
pensable, and that he had no notion that he 
would live to prove himself to be a great strategist. 
The peculiarly sober tone of his intellect pre- 
cluded the possibility of his falling into the pit of 
Selbstuberschdtzung, the one bugbear — together 
with vanity — against which your true Prussian 
training is ever endeavouring to fight. In his 
history of the 1870-71 war, he writes as follows 
concerning the battle of Gravelotte — "It would 
have been better if the Chief of the Staff (him- 
self) who was present had not allowed the Second 
Corps to attack so late in the day. A perfectly 
fresh body of troops {eine intahte Kemtruppe) 
would have been very desirable for the following 
day, whereas it was hardly possible for them to 
effect a decided advantage that evening." Surely 
a splendid instance this of Moltke's severe self- 
criticism. 

Moltke was once asked (we are not informed 
who was the audacious inquirer) whether he 
attributed his unexampled success principally to 
luck or to his own abilities. He answered in a 
somewhat , evasive manner, "The ablest general 
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may be beaten, and the less able may win a 
battle, but in the long run only the 'able have 
luck." He would never allow a general whom 
he had beaten to be spoken of disparagingly in 
his presence. He always mentioned General von 
Benedek with the greatest respect^ even when he 
was acting as umpire in the mimic campaigns 
planned during the sta£f manoeuvres (GeneralsMs- 
reisen)y the beaten party often excited his sincere 
sympathy. ''I cannot imagine anything more 
pitiable than a beaten general," he would often 
say; and during the '70 war, when perchance 
passing right through the column of a marching 
army, he repeatedly said to his companion, "Just 
fancy the condition of such a body of men after 
a defeat" 

On one occasion — it was during a visit he 
paid to his regiment of Colberg Grenadiers — he 
was hailed in a speech as the greatest general of 
all time. Moltke in reply pointed to the statue 
of Gneisenau and said— -''FT^r have only had to 
record victories, he led an army to victory after 
defeat. This highest test of strategic ability has 
not been vouchsafed to us." 

An instinctive reverence for constituted au- 
thority, particularly authority handed down by 
historical traditions and represented by outward 
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worldly pomp, was part of Moltke's nature. Thus 
during a visit to England many years ago, he was 
much impressed by the wealth and influence of 
the English aristocracy. Bismarck, on the con- 
trary, was more amused than impressed, and 
often, in his peculiar caustic manner, gave utter- 
ance to his conviction that the English aristocracy, 
for all its wealth, was no longer what it used to 
be — that it was decaying, and had ceased to pro- 
duce types of ruling men. "They no longer under- 
stand the art of governing," he would say. 

Moltke regretted to Bemhardi* that Luther 
had gone too far in separating himself from the 
Roman Catholic Church, and thus diminishing 
unduly the sphere of its authority. Bismarck 
never took kindly to priests of any denomination, 
Catholic or Protestant Moltke, even in his old 
age, after he had written on religious matters in 
a tone which suggested that his views were not 
far removed from those of an agnostic, still 
cherished great respect for a powerful Catholic 
prelate. He would immediately return the call 
of a Prince Bishop Kopp, whereas he might have 
taken less social account of a Protestant General- 
Superintendent The authority of a Catholic 
prelate was to him the embodiment of something 

* Gtsprache Moltke* s mtt Thteder von Bernhardt4 
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commanding respect. For he was a decided 
enemy of every form of dogmatical discussion, 
and steered clear of every kind of theological 
hair-splitting. He would often refer to Christ, 
who did not ask the woman He healed what 
creed she belonged to, but simply said, "Thy 
faith hath healed thee." And again to the thief 
on the Cross, who begged Christ to remember 
him when He came unto His kingdom, "This day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise." 

Moltke was a staunch monarchist by convic- 
tion. The divine ordainment of kingship was 
an article of faith with him. Thus the king was 
his "Herr" — his lord and master. He had a deal 
of the courtier in his composition, but it stopped 
short of servility; for he could show his ill-humour 
by icy silence, and sulk for days together, even 
with his most gracious King and Lord {Sein aller- 
gnddigster Konig und Herr). Glorious old William 
knew this by personal experiences, and put up 
with it. Great-hearted as he was, he bore no 
malice, for a deep sense of gratitude was a key- 
note of his lofty character. Thus, on the day of 
the conclusion of the peace preliminaries, when 
all the "great of the Crown" were assembled in 
the Palace of Versailles, and Moltke arrived — a 
little late, as was his wont on festive occasions — 
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the King went up to him, and grasping both his 
hands, added to his thanks for all Moltke's 
achievements the expression of his gratitude to 
the great soldier for having borne so patiently 
with all his "ways" and "humours" (Launen), 

Yes; Moltke's loyalty left his self-respect in- 
tact. But he was ever extremely sensitive, and 
could feel a slight, even if it came from royalty 
itself. Thus, when the present Emperor super- 
seded the successor Moltke himself had designated 
(Count Waldersee), and appointed Count SchliefFen 
(the present chief of the German Staff) to replace 
him without consulting Moltke, the latter is said 
to have felt it. But he only said — "His Majesty 
wishes to show us that he is capable of choosing 
his own instruments." 

But if Moltke bowed before his own sovereign, 
there was little of bowing or of the velvet touch 
in his dealings with outside "Highnesses" and 
"Serenities." In true Prussian fashion, he could 
be archly plain-spoken (erzdeutlicK), When the 
late Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha impetu- 
ously clamoured for an independent command at 
the beginning of the war of 1870, and turned 
rusty when it was refused him by Moltke,* the 
latter became very plain-spoken (deutlicK)^ very 
* KiDg William always retained the right of deciding 
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"distinct" indeed! He had no time to lose with 
"tomfooleries" {Dummheiten), he muttered. Also, 
during the campaign — in the midst of battle — he 
would give his horse the spurs and ride away, to 
avoid the pestering questions of battle-loafing 
"Serenities" about the course of things. 

But if Moltke had no time to lose with "tom- 
fooleries" in 1870, he seems to have had ample 
time at his disposal for other purposes. 

One who was always near him during that 
war was asked whether "the Field-Marshal" had 
not been weighed down by anxiety and hard work 
during that eventful period. "Oh no, not at all," 
he replied. "During the mobilisation of the army, 
when still in Berlin, he always managed to reserve 
an hour every day for his recreation, and we 
used to drive out together. One day, as we were 
passing the Column of Victory in the Thiergarten, 
which was just being erected, he said jokingly, 
*If we come out of this campaign victoriously we 
can build a monument twice as high as this one.' 
On another occasion he said, *I am still almost 
unable to believe that the French can be so 
foolish as to let it come to actual war. But if 
they really do, then we will give their red trousers 

appointments even in time of war, but he invariably deferred 
the selection to the discretion of his trusted Commander. 
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a proper dressing' {Ste ordentltch bet den roten 
Hosen kriegen). During the war itself, just after 
Gravelotte, there were a few days during which 
he was in doubt as to the movements of 
MacMahon's army. Whilst these lasted, the Field- 
Marshal was decidedly worried and grumpy. But 
afterwards, with the exception of a very few 
critical episodes, things went on as smoothly as 
possible, and he used to play his 'rubber' regularly 
every evening, and even found time for reading 
novels. On one occasion, on the road to Paris, 
Moltke was in such excellent spirits — it was one 
evening after dinner (Ferri^res, October i, 1870) 
— that he even so far forgot his traditional dignity 
as to dip pieces of bread into his wine-glass, and 
throw them at the head of one of his Staff" 
{Deutsche Rundschau, August '95, p. 211). Of 
course, there were anxious moments before Paris, 
but mostly with regard to affairs in the south. 
He was naturally informed of everything that was 
going on from hour to hour, but, as a rule, even 
during the severe engagements before Paris, he 
had scarcely a word to say with regard to their 
course, or cause to interfere in any way.* 

''^ As is well known, the wide independent initiative 
allowed to the commander of an anny corps, let alone of a 
distinct army, is one of the distinctive features of the Prus- 
sian militaiy system. The mobilised army in 70 was divided 
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With regard to Moltke's genius as a strategist, 
the popular mind could never rid itself of the 
dual conception of the school-master in the 
general.* And to those who know something of 

into different independent annies. The commanders of these 
received soolled Directiven from the Chief of the Staff, in 
which the intended operations were commmiicated to them. 
Within the lines of these Directiven the commanding 
generals had extensive scope for independent initiative; so 
much so, that it happened that the Crown Prince of Saxony 
(now King Albert), whom Moltke declared to be one of the 
most capable of generals, had already independently carried 
out a part of the strategic movements which led to die battle 
of Sedan before he had received the Directiven to do so. 

* The following pregnant reference to Moltke as a strate- 
gist occurs in Mr. Archibald Forbes* Memories of War and 
Peace (Tauchnitz Edition, vols. 3095. 3096). 

"As a skilfiil, untiring, and far-seeing organiser of the 
means which make for success in war, Moltke has never had 
an equal, and probably in these respects will never have a 
superior. The extraordinary success of the efforts on his 
part and that of his coadjutor, von Roon, to perfect the 
national preparedness for war, produced the result that while 
these two lasted, Grermany could find in no other European 
power an equal antagonist. Still less has any power pro- 
duced a strategist who has given proof of ranking as Moldce's 
peer. Thus it is impossible to gauge the full measure of 
Moltke's potentialities. He may have had reserves of stra- 
tegical genius which never were needed to be evoked. It is 
impossible to determine whether in the Franco-Grerman War 
he put forth his full strength , or only so much of it as was 
proportionate to the requirements suggested by the known 
inferiority of the adversary." 

Although this is not given as the opinion of an accepted 
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the duties of a Prussian Chief of the Staff in 
times of peace — in many ways akin to those of a 
lecturing professor — there would seem to be ample 
grounds to explain it Thus the idea that Moltke 
previously worked out his strategical problems, 
and only had to take down a plan of campaign 
from a pigeon-hole in order to set an army in 
motion, and by an inevitable development of 
events to strike the enemy hip and thigh, is still 
current It finds its expression in the beautiful 
German term, Der Schlachtendenker, the "battle- 
thinker." And yet the conception is a fallacious, 
or rather an incomplete one, as several significant 
passages in Moltke's own writings, published since 
his death, abundantly prove; notably the one in 
which he states that, as a rule, it is practically 
impossible for a commander to foresee the develop- 
ment of a campaign even for a limited number 
of days in advance. 

To a relative who once asked him how he 
would best define the essence of strategy, Moltke 
replied, "Simply common sense." In reference 
to the plan of campaign, he said, that it was 

authority on strategy, yet there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Archibald Forbes possesses the critical military instinct in a 
very high degree, and that his opinion is one that must 
always be received with consideration and respect. — S. W, 
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only possible to map out the preliminary marching 
into position, the concentration of an army (der 
Aufmarsch), Everything else depended on the 
movements of the enemy. But this '* Aufmarsch " 
constitutes a matter of supreme importance. Moltke 
worked out those plans to meet all possible con- 
tingencies, and left them as a legacy to his suc- 
cessors. 

Moltke's favourite motto, Erst wage, dann 
wage ("First weigh, then dare"), may have lent 
currency to the idea that "weighing things" was 
the paramount feature which distinguished this 
great leader of hosts; a sort of Fabius Cunctator 
on a nineteenth-century scale. But, as so often 
happens in our time of rapid and incomplete im- 
pressions, the view is founded on a half-truth of 
observation. 

The following incident, related by the late 
Emperor William himself to one of his own 
aides-de-camp, is eloquently characteristic of 
Moltke. 

Immediately after the order for mobilisation 
had gone forth in 1866, Moltke was making a 
report {Vortrag) to the King with regard to the 
concentration of the army against Austria. A 
general who was present (von Steinmetz?) took 
upon himself to point out the danger which 
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would result if the French frontier were left 
denuded of troops. France would doubtless inter- 
fere, and therefore it would be necessary that at 
least two army corps should remain in the western 
provinces. When the general in question had 
done speaking, Moltke turned to the King and 
said, "Now I have to ask your Majesty, whether 
you wish to beat the Austrians or not?" 

The King replied with much surprise, "Yes, 
of course I do!" "Well then," continued Moltke, 
"in that case the whole army must march against 
Austria. Two army corps on the Rhine will not 
stop the French; two army corps more in Bohemia 
will secure the decision." When the other insisted 
further upon the danger of this proposal, Moltke 
curtly replied, "Yes, in war everything is very 
dangerous,** And it is needless to add, that his 
proposal was accepted by the King. 

Dann wage ("Then dare"). Therein lay the 
kernel of Moltke's greatness as a leader. The 
bold daring of the man was as stupendous as it 
was icy cold — cold as if sprung forth from beneath 
the helmet of Pallas Athene. It is asserted on 
the most unimpeachable authority, that Moltke 
was one of the most daring strategists that ever 
lived; that if his methods were open to criticism, 
it was their too daring boldness which called the 
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doubt into life. No man ever faced the respon- 
sibility of suddenly sending fifty thousand men to 
their account with a more unflinching will than 
he. "And if the whole brigade remains stretched 
on the sod (auf der Strecke) it will have accom- 
plished its purpose — it will have arrested the 
enemy for ten minutes, and done its duty!" For 
the moment great aims were in view, they seemed 
to turn Moltke to stone. 

There is an indefinite something in the com- 
position of those rare types of genius, which are 
destined to lead mankind in hecatombs to the 
slaughter-house, for which no mathematical chess- 
player's* talent, no mechanical thinking powers, 
and, above all, no genius for self-advertisement, 
can sufficiently account. In great leaders of men 
there is a "something" reflected in the expression 
of the eye, something genuine — bare of all his- 
trionic taint — which tells of death and eternity, 
the capacity to face them calmly and to force 
legions of men to do the same. Moltke was en- 
dowed with this daemonic "something" to an 
extraordinary degree. It is not a product of the 
reflective faculties, but rather an ingredient of the 

* As a matter of fact, neither Napoleon nor Frederick 
the Great nor Moltke were exceptional mathematicians or 
chess-players. 
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blood, the beating of a strong heart, a supreme ' 
effort of will-power. Moltke may have lacked the 
imagination of a Hannibal, he probably did not 
possess the fertile fancy of a Frederick or of a 
Napoleon. His serene intellect was more akin to 
that of a Caesar — a comparison which seems borne 
out by the sober conciseness of the writings of 
both these great men. The imposing grandeur 
of the dann wage is characteristic of both in 
singularly striking similitude. Caesar, at the battle 
of Mundae, leading the tenth legion against Pom- 
pey's son to the cry, "Are you going to give way 
to a parcel of boys?" is. paralleled by the thrilling 
episide of August i8, 1870, when Moltke gave 
those terrible orders which resulted in the hurling 
back of the French under the blood-stained walls 
ofMetz! ^ 

The King was in a sad state of nervous de- 
pression at the thought of the dreadful slaughter. 
Moltke had quietly ridden away to avoid the 
pestering questions of the Duke of Coburg and 
other decorative figures who followed the Staff. 
In the meantime, the victory was won. In the 
evening the question was mooted, what would 
take place if the French were to attack again on 
the morrow? Count Roon was lamenting the 
valuable lives that had been lost already. Moltke, 
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in his icy manner, merely replied, "If the French 
attack again to-morrow, there will be another 
battle, that's all." Beneath the self-contained 
manner of this man there were nerves of steel 
and a daring compared to which the dash of the 
cavalry leader is, after all, but poor stuff. 

Essentially conservative and proud by nature 
and training, it was a matter of comparative in- 
difference to Moltke in what estimate his work 
was held by the world at large. Thus he allowed 
the myth of K5niggratz, which in a large measure 
was calculated to detract from his own share of 
work on that occasion, to obtain almost universal 
acceptance. Had he not himself laid down the 
dictum that it was not always for the interest of 
the world at large to know exactly how things 
had taken place, or rather, who was exactly 
responsible for them? But though personally in- 
different as far as he was himself concerned, he 
was not so unconcerned as to the form in which 
historical events should reach posterity. The 
historian must know the truth, at all hazards. 
Thus, nearly twenty years after the battle of 
KOniggratz, he sat down and wrote an exact ac- 
count of the origin and course of that momentous 
day expressly for the private information of his 
nephew, Henry von Burt, who sent it of his own 
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accord to Heinrich von Treitschke, the Prussian 
historian. It was not necessary to mention that, 
owing to the bickerings of the Crown Prince and 
Prince Frederick Charles, the battle of KOniggr&tz 
might have been jeopardised; that, in fact, the 
Crown Prince did start later than was pre-arranged; 
but somebody at least should know that the battle 
itself was not a haphazard chance which only the 
fortunate arrival of the Crown Prince had turned 
into a victory. It was part of Moltke's plan — of 
his most precise dispositions, carefully taken the 
previous evening in good time — that the Crown 
Prince should come. He was bound to put in an 
appearance, and that at a specified time, not earlier 
nor, if possible, later. He had received distinct 
orders from his superior in command to come, and 
he came as in duty bound — nothing more nor less. 
So certain was it that he would come, that several 
hours before the Crown Prince's arrival, when the 
King asked Moltke how things were going, the 
latter replied, **Your Majesty will gain to-day not 
only the battle, but also the campaign.'' ''It could 
not have been otherwise," he added laconically, 
in writing with reference to the above episode 
many years afterwards. 

Similarly with regard to the question of per- 
sonal responsibility on a broader scale, Moltke let 
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public opinion retain its own conception of facts 
until, just before the fall of the curtain, a short 
postscript to his history of the 1870 war revealed 
the startling fact that, from first to last, neither in 
the campaign of 1866 nor 1870-7 1 was there such 
a thing as a Council of War ever held! There 
were "listeners," but no "councillors"! This silent 
man with the eagle eye was responsible for all. 

It is curious and, indeed, most significant, to 
find a critic noting it as a great hardship that 
Moltke did not get all the credit for his work. 
As if the highest aim in a great life was to get 
the full blaze of credit for our actions! — like 
some successful bagman, proprietor of a patent 
medicine, or charity-monger. 

As is well known, this question of the council 
of war occupied a deal of public attention at one 
time. It is perhaps less generally known that 
Moltke was always a decided opponent of councils 
of war in any shape or form. 

At the beginning of the "Sixties" a description 
of the Franco-Austrian campaign in Italy (1859), 
edited by the Prussian General Staff, but in reality 
written by Moltke himself, appeared in Berlin. 
It attempted to show that the disasters of the 
Austrians were principally caused by the fact that 
the Austrian General-in-Chief, Count Gyulai, was 
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not allowed to act independently, but had to refer 
to a permanent Council of War sitting in Vienna. 
Moltke's ideal scheme provided that the monarch 
himself should be the Commander-in-Chief, and 
only take council with the Chief of his Staff, the 
right choice of whom, of course, must be the 
supreme crucial responsibility of the ruler. The 
decision to give battle is often a matter of a few 
minutes. If the sovereign listens to the advice of 
one man, who accepts the full responsibility for 
it, the affair is soon settled. If he listens to the 
opinion of several, who cannot accept the respon- 
sibility for their advice, he naturally may come 
to have to weigh contradictory views, and then 
have to decide between them himself. The con- 
sequences would be uncertainty in the direction 
of affairs, yes, even the missing of the supremely 
critical moment. Therefore, it was alwa)rs Moltke's 
endeavour, even in time of peace, to see that the 
General Staff was kept independent of the Ministry 
of War. In this he met, from time to time, with 
a deal of opposition from various quarters. Moltke 
had particularly the future in mind when he in- 
sisted on the undivided responsibility of one man. 
He feared that days would come for Germany 
when a monarch, however naturally gifted, might 
at a given moment be more susceptible to outside 
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influences than was William the Victorious, than 
would, in a word, be consistent with benefit to 
the community, when indecision in the leader of 
an army might be fatal! Thus Moltke's decided 
conviction and expressed opinion on this matter, 
of the pernicious effects of councils of war, may 
well be taken to be a solemn legacy of warning, 
which he left to the military authorities of his 
country. 

Moltke's injunctions possess an additional value 
for his countrymen, because of the faculty of 
prescience with which he was gifted in a remark- 
able degree. His letters abound in shrewd sur- 
mises with regard to the course events were 
destined to take. To cite but one instance of 
Moltke's remarkable foresight. On March 4, 1871, 
he wrote from Versailles — 

"The greatest danger now for every country lies, I sup- 
pose, in Socialism. The relations that are springing up with 
Austria I consider very good. like Austria formerly, France 
will, of course, snort for revenge; but when she recovers 
her strength, she is more likely to turn against England than 
against the mighty Central Power that has been formed in 
Europe. England will then reap the fruits of her short- 
sighted policy." 

The truth, or, if true, the fulfilment of the 
words of the last sentence, remains to be proved; 
but already there can be no doubt about the 
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application of the preceding ones; as also that 
not one man in a thousand would have shared 
Moltke's views in 187 1, when they were expressed. 
When everybody was thinking of France's revenge- 
ful hatred for Prussia, he calmly foretold that she 
would be likely sooner or later to turn against 
England. Almost a fit subject for humorous banter 
at the time, but scarcely one for laughter now. 

So many conjectures are current with regard to 
the mutual relationship of Moltke and Bismarck 
to each other, that the following may find a 
place here. According to all testimony, the dif- 
ference of character and temperament of these two 
eminent men was so great, as almost to preclude 
the possibility of intimacy. To Bismarck, Moltke 
may have appeared too "objectif," — a peculiar 
untranslatable quality — and vice versd, Bismarck in 
the eye of Moltke to be not sufficiently "objectif." 
But once any serious interest was in view they 
always understood each other immediately. When 
the old Emperor William was in St. Petersburg 
for the last time, in the early "Seventies," Bismarck, 
who accompanied him, was asked how he stood 
with Moltke, to which he is said to have answered, 
"How should we stand to one another? I procure 
him the war, and he procures me the victory." 
{Id vtrschaffe ihm den Krieg und er versckafft 
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mir den Sieg), How thoroughly Moltke shared 
Bismarck's view with regard to the master stroke 
of Bismarck's policy, the entente with Austria, is 
proved by a letter in which Moltke wrote to his 
wife — "It is my old song, If Austria be with us, 
whom then shall I fear?" {Dann hat es keine Noih) 

Many are the anecdotes, the quaint sayings, 
related of Moltke, most of them bearing the dis- 
tinct stamp of his individuality. The following 
told to the writer by a witness has, as far as we 
know, never before been in print. It was during 
one of the latter days of August, 1870. The 
whole German army had swung round, and was 
marching towards Sedan, the echoes of its tread 
sounding the death-knell of French preponderance 
in Europe. A Prussian infantry regiment passed 
Moltke and his Staff on the high-road. A casual 
incident may have led the General to exchange a 
few friendly words with some of the officers of the 
regiment, for one of them was bold enough to ask 
his Excellency how matters stood. "All goes 
well," he replied, not unpleasantly, in his laconic 
way; "the trap is shut and the mouse is inside" 
(Die Klappe ist zu und die Maus ist drin), 

Moltke was an enthusiastic traveller, even in 
his old age, and always travelled in a plain dark 
suit and round felt hat, in which attire it was, as 
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already suggested, very possible to mistake him 
for an old school-master out for a holiday. On 
one occasion, Moltke was staying at Ragatz in 
Switzerland, and taking a walk through the forest 
to the village of Pfjlffers, he entered a country 
inn to refresh himself. The innkeeper sat down 
beside him and entered into a conversation. 

"A visitor down at Ragatz, I presume?" 

"Yes" {/awohl). 

"Moltke is said to be there." 

"Yes, he is there." 

"Havp you ever seen him?" 

"Oh yes, often." 

"What does he look like?" 

"What should he look like? Like one of 
us." 

A vein of dry caustic humour was a marked 
feature of Moltke's character. His taciturnity, his 
objection to useless talk, has become proverbial. 
The following story is an illustration. 

He was travelling with his aide-de-camp on 
the road to Creisau. After they had been 
alone in the railway carriage for some time, a 
gentleman got in and went on for some distance. 
On entering the carriage he recognised Moltke 
and, bowing, said — "Good morning. Excellency," 
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and when he got out he added — ** Ich empfehle 
mich gehorsamst, Excellenz" ("Good afternoon, 
your Excellency"). That was all that passed; 
yet when he had taken his depature, Moltke 
burst out — "Insufferable chatterbox!" 

Moltke's private life was marked by an 
austere, almost ascetic simplicity. A certain ari- 
stocratic pride forbade him changing the simple 
mode of life of his early days of poverty. 
Although he had no children of his own, he 
evidently desired that future generations who 
bore the name which he had made so renowned 
should be blessed with affluence. The very 
bread at the table of the field-marshal was the 
same Kommiss-hrot eaten by the common soldier. 
A bottle of light Moselle wine did endless duty 
at table, it being quite an exceptional favour 
if a younger member of the family participated 
in a glass. In fact, long after the crowning 
mercies of 1870, which brought Moltke a hand- 
some donation, the scale of living in his family 
was such that it was not an impossible con- 
tingency to rise hungry from dinner. Three 
hundred marks (£15) a month was all that was 
allowed for housekeeping purposes even at 
Creisau, where the family gathering often con- 
sisted of eight to ten persons. And out of this 
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sum the eggs, butter, and milk had to be paid 
for; for although they were furnished from the 
estate, yet they were charged for in the separate 
account kept of the farm produce. Having been 
a poor man the best part of his life — to the 
hardening effects of which Moltke touchingly 
refers in his correspondence with his wife — when 
comparative affluence came, it found him too 
old to change. What would doubtless have de- 
generated into the vice of a miser in a smaller 
man was, however, redeemed in him by the 
capacity for rising occasionally above his penu- 
rious habit He could be generous at times, as 
many of his relations have still grateful cause to 
remember. 

One of those nearest to him, starting on a 
visit to Creisau, was once asked by a penniless 
relative to deliver a letter to the Field-Marshal, 
in which he was asked to give the writer a couple 
of hundred thalers. He did not quite like the 
job, knowing what it meant to ask Moltke for 
money. So on his arrival at Creisau, he thought 
it more straightforward to tell "Uncle Helmuth'* 
(Moltke's Christian name and common appella- 
tion in the family) what it was all about before giv- 
ing him the letter. Moltke took the letter in silence, 
read it, and merely said, "He shall have it." 
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But a txait of earlier years of grinding poverty 
is even more to his honour. He had earned 
sixty thalers (£9) by doing some translation, 
and sent the money to one of his poor relatives, 
regretting that it was all he had, and that he 
was only sorry he could not see any possibility 
of being able to make it a yearly allowance, as 
work was so hard to get. On another occasion, 
as is well known, he had agreed to translate the 
whole of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire for the sum of £80. When he had 
translated seven of the nine volumes, the pub- 
lisher failed, and he got nothing. 

These experiences, doubtless, contributed to 
sour his temper, which could at times, as we 
have already hinted, be irritable to a degree. 
Indeed, for all his love of nature, music, paint- 
ing, and literature, Moltke was hard, even when 
he did not intend it. Thus the task of living 
with him was one continual strain upon the 
nervous system. It was like being gradually 
ground to powder. The fear that anybody 
should be favoured in his career through being 
a connection of his own, was almost a mono- 
mania with him. In fact it was rather a hind- 
rance than an advantage to be able to claim 
kinship with the great strategist Moreover, 
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when he retired from active service, and the 
present Emperor bade him retain his nephew, 
Major von Moltke, as his personal aide-de-camp, 
it was some time before the crotchety old dis- 
ciplinarian could get over the uncomfortable 
humour caused by such gross favouritism. 

But with all his constitutional irritability, he 
could rise superior to personal considerations in 
a manner that can only be called magnanimous. 
During the '66 war. General von Blumenlhal, the 
Chief of the Staff of the Crown Prince's army, 
had written a letter to his wife in which he 
severely criticised Moltke and others. This 
letter fell into the hands of the Austrians, and 
they naturally published it in their newspapers. 
When peace was concluded, Blumenthal called 
on Moltke to apologise for what he had written. 
Moltke put it right immediately, and said, "My 
dear Blumenthal, what a man writes to his wife 
is nobody else's business. Let us remain as good 
friends as ever." ["Ich denke zwischen uns bleibt 
es beim Alten."] 

Moltke, indeed, could be magnanimous in a 
personal matter — there was usually scant mercy 
for a breach of disciplinary etiquette in that 
stem oligarchy of which he was the adamantine 
figure-head. He was once on a visit at the Ger- 
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man ambassador's at Rome. The German mili- 
tary attach^ at the Embassy was absent at the 
time in Naples; and, having married a rich wife, 
fondly fancied he could afford to indulge in the 
policy of laissez^ailer, which spells death in the 
Prussian service. So instead of returning to 
Rome immediately of his own accord to pay 
his respects to his superior, he merely wrote to 
the ambassador, asking him to inquire of Moltke 
whether his presence was needed. He received 
the answer, that the Field-Marshal dispensed with 
his services. The end of it was, that the attach^ 
in question was recalled within a fortnight, and 
his career, at all events in that direction, was at 
an end. 

In his country house at Creisau Moltke re- 
ceived the visits of his relatives, among whom 
were some lovely nieces and their children, who 
brightened up the house by their presence. The 
old widower delighted in their presence, for he 
could be gallant and attentive to a degree when 
in the humour. We have seen a photograph of 
Moltke in the centre of a group of his nephews 
and nieces and their children in the grounds of 
Creisau. They are all evidently taken in broad 
laughter, for the Field-Marshal is standing behind 
a cannon (one of those taken in '70, and given 
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to him by the Emperor) wearing a lady's straw 
hat, and his face is quite a study of droll 
humour. 

Moltke always wore a wig, for he was per- 
fectly bald. One day an intimate friend ven- 
tured to ask him why he wore such a very 
shabby one, "Ach Gott/* he replied, "die hat 
ja 8 Mark gekostet" ("Remember, it cost eight 
marks"). 

Moltke's wig experienced some strange uses. 
It was at Meaux, in September 1870, that the 
General was conferring with his officers. "The 
grate had been crammed with wood, which pro- 
duced a tremendous heat in the room. Moltke 
was walking up and down the room, and sud- 
denly felt the want of something to wipe the 
perspiration off his face; but deep in thought as 
he was, instead of taking his pocket-handkerchief 
from the night-table, he picked up his wig and 
passed it over his face, without being at all con- 
scious of his mistake. He repeated this every 
time he passed the night-table, and probably 
would not have found it out, if we had not at 
last drawn his attention to the fact" — (Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1895.) 

Moltke's face is only known to the world at 
large with a wig and a beardless chin. And yet 
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he once possessed a profusion of fair hair and a 
full moustache y until an affection of the skin de- 
prived him of both. One day a nephew of his 
got upon his shoulders and held himself tight by 
grasping hold of the Field-Marshal's head. Sud- 
denly he called out, "Uncle can take his hair 
off." The child had pulled off his wig. Of 
course a general burst of laughter, in which 
Moltke heartily joined, was the result. 

Referring again to Moltke's love of nature 
and art, it may be mentioned, that when he^ 
bought the Creisau estate in 1867, he laid out 
a park of trees, under the shade of which he 
used to take his walk twenty years later. Re- 
ferring to this he would say, "These trees are a 
living proof that it is never too late to begin." 
Like Bismarck, he seems to have had a peculiar 
affection for trees, for at times he would express 
his conviction that after his death he would be 
able to watch their growth. His strong liking for 
music is matter of common knowledge. Joachim was 
a frequent and welcome guest at Creisau; Mozart 
and Beethoven were his favourite composers. He 
also appreciated Wagner, when he could detect 
a melody in his music — which was not always. 
On one occasion he was prevailed upon to go 
and hear the Meistersinger at the Berlin Opera 
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House. As it happened he arrived during one 
of the stiffest passages. After listening fot a 
while he turned to his companion. "This is 
really even more monotonous than a Reichstag 
debate. There at least you can propose the 
closure. I am off." And he left there and then. 
Schumann's and Schubert's songs he loved to 
hear. He was thoroughly at home in English 
and German belles-lettres, Goethe's Faust he 
knew almost by heart. It is characteristic, that 
among painters he failed to appreciate Raphael, 
whereas he had a boundless admiration for 
Lenbach, the great German portrait painter of 
to-day. 

It was one of Moltke's peculiarities that he 
invariably chose to sit on the box-seat next to 
the coachman when driving about the country, 
or when fetching guests from the railway station. 
He could enjoy the scenery better — a great con- 
sideration with him; moreover, he was not 
obliged to keep up a conversation — another 
great consideration for a man who laid it down 
as an axiom that the secret of good talking lay 
in never referring to oneself. He was always 
immersed in thought, even when driving across 
country. It often happened, that when he had 
been sitting silently in a carriage with a companion 
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for hours together, he would suddenly say, 
"There now, I have got my letters done." And 
when he arrived home, he would sit down and 
knock off at a sitting the result of his cogita- 
tions en route. Moltke was also an excellent rider, 
and presented a striking appearance on horseback. 

It is still in the memory of all, how every 
honour was heaped on the old paladin during 
the latter years of his life, singularly verifying 
the application of the words, "Semper felix, 
faustus, augmtus," His ninetieth birthday called 
forth the panegyrics of the whole civilised world, 
the journalistic testimonies of which were collected 
at the time and bound in two huge volumes. 

The last time the writer saw Moltke he was 
lying in state; officers of all denominations — 
mostly men of huge stature, as if chosen for their 
untainted descent by a hundred generations from 
the giants of the German primaeval forests — stood 
with drawn swords guarding the bier. The finely- 
chiselled head, without a vestige of hair, the 
aquiline nose standing out abnormally prominent 
against the sunken face — the cruelly hard lips 
closed like a chasm to all eternity — not unlike a 
Roman Caesar's head in death. Clad in a plain 
cotton shirt, his arms crossed before him, his hands 
holding violets and laurel, there he lay in peace. 
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"The truth is," says Motley, the American 
historian and diplomatist, writing to his wife from 
Varzin* (one of Bismarck's country seats), "he is 
so entirely simple, so full of laissez-aller, that one 
is obliged to be saying to oneself all the time: 
This is the great Bismarck, the greatest living 
man, and one of the greatest historical characters 
that have ever lived. When one lives familiarly 
with the Brobdingnags it seems for the moment 
that everybody is a Brobdingnag too, that it is 
the regular thing to be; one forgets for the 
moment one's own comparatively diminutive 
stature." 

These words struck me very forcibly when I 
first read them. I had not been many minutes 
in the company of Prince Bismarck, strolling in 
the grounds of Friedrichsruh, before they recurred 
to me with the burning conviction of their 
veracity. 

* The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley ^ vol. ij, 
p. 340, 
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Nearly eleven years before, I had seen him 
wan and sallow, alighting from a railway carriage, 
stooping as he walked with the support of a stick. 
The careworn statesman was then on the way to 
Kissingen to recruit his health. 

To-day he stood, with bright and kindly smile 
of welcome, as straight and strong as any of the 
majestic pine-trees that hide from outer view the 
Schloss of Friedrichsruh. His hair has turned 
white in the interval, it is true; but his com- 
plexion is as fresh and clear as that of a healthy 
English country youth. 

The GestemUnde election had just taken 
place, and the press of Europe was pitying the 
disappointed statesman. But I failed to recognise 
the disappointed statesman in the hearty Prussian 
landowner who, accompanied by his son Herbert, 
led me into the grounds of the chateau, evidently 
eager to show me his rural hobbies. 

It was a warm spring day, and the Prince 
was attired in the black frock-coat he always 
wears when not in uniform, a broad white cravat, 
usually known as a "choker," such as we are 
accustomed to see worn by clergymen or gentle- 
men of the old school, and a broad-brimmed 
black felt hat. He stood as erect as any military 
man in the prime of life. The kindly smile of 
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those wondrous eyes is a sunny ray of greeting 
to the visitor, which is charmingly impressed by 
a manner which is as gracious as it is simple. 

After the first few words of welcome, the 
Prince led the way into the grounds, which are 
thickly wooded. The birds were chirping merrily; 
and I have since been told that this music of 
nature is one of Bismarck's special delights. He 
cares little for artistic gardening, he loves trees — 
the free and wild development of nature. Care- 
fully laid-out plots of turf — the so-called Engiischer 
Garten (though I beUeve then- origin to be Dutch) 
— are not at all in his taste. He prefers broad 
woodland landscape, what the 'Germans in their 
poetical language call der Hain, the natural 
grouping of the glade, which, with its depth and 
shading, leaves a fanciful scope to the imagina- 
tion. 

A short walk brought us to a meadow inter- 
sected by a stream, on which a swan was watch- 
ing the movements of a foal feeding close by. The 
Prince drew my attention to this, remarking with 
a smile that the swan was evidently jealous. 

"Do you see," he said, "how that bird draws 
itself up? It knows that we are watching it, and 
wants to show itself off to the best advantage — 
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clearly a female. Animals have a language of 
their own, you know; it is only the conceit of 
man that bids him fancy he has the monopoly of 
speech." 

The Prince was in the best of humours, and 
seemed anxious to show me his plantation full of 
all sorts of fir-trees from all parts of the world. 
The Levant, Japan, North and South America — 
he has laid all of them under contribution, and 
has collected together an assortment of over thirty 
varieties, each of which he cites by its Linnaean 
designation. He brightened up visibly among his 
trees; and it came as a revelation to me, to find 
in one whose whdle life had been devoted to the 
fiercest struggles of man this rare power of con- 
centration directed towards the slow, peaceful 
products of nature. 

I felt it fortunate that an early youth spent in 
northern woodland scenery enabled me to enter 
with some familiarity into the spirit of Prince 
Bismarck's partiality for trees. I gleaned, indeed, 
from his conversation that to him trees have more 
than the common interest of inanimate things. 
He loves to watch their growth, and when they 
attain maturity is often loth to have them cut 
down, his rich imaginative faculty endowing them 
with a life which he is unwilling to shorten. 
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He showed me a bench ensconced in a shady 
comer of a meadow, endrcled with fir-trees. 

"This is one of my favourite seats, but a 
stupid gardener of mine has planted these young 
trees in front of it, which in time to come would 
spoil the view. I shall have them out and placed 
elsewhere." 

We passed a lake, on the opposite side of 
which a target was visible. **This is the only 
place in which I can keep up my pistol practice 
without fear of accidents," he said. I remarked 
that it seemed a long range for a pistol. It must 
have been over a hundred yards. **0h, my re- 
volver carries that distance easily. And though 
I am not so young as I used to be, my hand is 
still fairly steady. I can now and then manage 
to bring down a squirrel." 

By this time we had come to the ch&teau, an 
irregular building betokening alterations and ad- 
ditions, hidden on all sides by trees. 

After lunch Prince Bismarck invited me to 
take a drive with him, whilst the other guests, led 
by Count Herbert, followed us through the woods 
on horseback. On passing through the gate of 
the chiteau, a loud cheer greeted the Prince — 
''Long life to his Serene Highness Prince Bis- 
marck, the Unifier of Germany!" 

15* 
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Every day a crowd collects about the gates 
eager to catch a glimpse of the Iron Chancellor 
as he leaves the chiteau for his afternoon drive* 
People come from all parts, and, especially on 
holidays, Friedrichsruh becomes a shrine for 
pilgrims. Sometimes they vent their feelings 
in loud cheers; at others they uncover in silent 
reverence. 

This was only one of the many evidences of 
the Prmce's hold upon the heart and imagination 
of a vast section of the German people, that I 
witnessed during my short visit at Friedrichsruh. 
Scarcely a day passes but telegrams reach him 
embodying good wishes and expressions of 
reverential love and devotion from some social 
gathering or other throughout the country. When 
the trains stop at Friedrichsruh every head is put 
out in the hope of catching a gUmpse of the 
"retired" statesman. And should he happen to 
be present, to welcome a friend or bid adieu to 
a visitor, they give place to a cataract of hats 
held out in silent deferential greeting. 

The interior of the chateau itself is, perhaps, 
the most tangible proof of the large place Prince 
Bismarck has long held, and I am convinced still 
holds, in the hearts of his countrymen. Every 
room is full of presents and presentation pieces, 
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and I am told it is the same at Varzin and 
Schdnhausen, his other seats. Without taking 
into consideration portraits, marble busts, and 
illuminated addresses, the very furniture of the 
place largely consists of huge presentation pieces, 
sent to him by tiades, corporations, or other 
societies. There is a large oak case along the 
wall, containing a supply of writing materials 
enough for generations to come, and a great 
carved oak chimney clock, that may well be ex- 
pected to sound the hours of joy and sadness in 
the family for many a year yet 

Two huge iron safes contain the recent offer- 
ing of some German manufacturers — a silver 
dinner-service; and whilst we were inspecting 
this, a servant brought two sets of massive gold 
drinking cups and tankards, the gifts of the 
German residents of Moscow and Odessa. 

Once in the forest, the carriage left the high 
road, and threaded its way through the lofty 
beeches and firs, regardless of any path. The 
Prince was anxious that his visitor should get a 
sight of as many deer and wild boar as possible, 
to effect which we drove round so as to advance 
with the wind in our favour. We only saw the 
deer scampering off at a distance, but got a closer 
view of some magnificent wild boar, a whole herd 
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of which crossed our path leisurely within a few 
yards of the horses. 

But we had now got far from the road, amid 
the tangled underwood, in front of a shallow 
brook which impeded our progress. The coach- 
man was obliged to dismount here, in order to 
find a way back to the main road. Bismarck 
pointed to two stately pine-trees in front of us. 

"There, up in mid air, between those trees, I 
should like to find my rest, where the sunlight 
and the fresh air can still get at one. The idea 
of being shut down, suffocated in a band-box, 
has its terrors." 

We regained the open — a neighbourhood of 
large farmyards. The Prince discussed his system 
of farming the land. He spoke in English, and, 
to my surprise, is thoroughly acquainted with 
many of our technical agricultural terms. He 
wanted to show me one of the typical old Saxon 
farmhouses — low brick buildings, in which the 
owners share the ground-floor with their cattle. 
Their chief peculiarity is the absence of any 
chimney, the smoke from the hearth finding egress 
above the door. We alighted and entered. The 
peasant and his wife came forward to welcome 
us and to kiss his hands. We sat down in their 
little sitting-room at the back, which is scrupulously 
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clean, for the cattle are herded in separate pens 
on each side of the entrance. Coloured prints of 
the Emperor, of Moltke, and Bismarck were on 
the walls. The Prince is evidently a kind land- 
lord, to judge by the brightness and visible affec- 
tion with which the old couple greet him. He 
asked their age, whilst the woman seemed instinc- 
tively to retain her hold upon his coat. 

"Oh, Ueber FUrst, I was eighty last birthday, 
and my husband is eighty-two." 

"Oh, surely that is not so bad; why, you see 
we are not far apart. We have life before us yet, 
both of us!" 

By the time we had reached home again it 
was dose upon the dinner hour, and the guests 
— and there is a constant stream of them — had 
begun to assemble in the drawing-room. Princess 
Bismarck had been ailing for some time, but was 
just able to take her seat at table. This is, per- 
haps, the most delightful hour of the day at 
Friedrichsruh. Count Herbert and Countess 
Rantzau (German Ambassadress at the Hague), 
the Prince's married daughter, do their share of 
entertainment No family gathering could be 
more genial and less conventional. The cuisine 
is a great feature, and any new idea of the chef 
meets with general recognition. The Bismarcks 
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are also keen judges of wine — though since Dr. 
Schweninger has put some restriction on the 
Prince's diet, the choice of the wines seems to 
have devolved upon Count Herbert. 

Prince Bismarck's conversation — whether he 
be walking, driving, or at table — is one continual 
coruscation of fancy and idea. However trifling 
the subject started, it is certain to evoke one of 
those bright flashes of his unique mind which has 
enriched the German tongue with a store of 
"winged words." For Bismarck's epigrammatic 
sayings have already secured for him a "niche" 
in the edifice of national folk-lore, side by side 
with Goethe, Schiller, and Frederick the Great. 
A love for Shakespeare is one of his most con- 
spicuous mental characteristics. His knowledge 
of our English bard is extraordinary — it is part 
of the very flesh and blood of the man. He 
quotes him continually and with marvellous apti- 
tude. Some years ago an article in an English 
magazine was causing some stir by its insistence 
upon the idea, that England's true policy was to 
hold herself aloof from continental politics, and 
that Italy would be well advised to retire from 
the Triple Alliance. The article was anonymous, 
being signed simply by the letter G, Bismarck 
was reading it when, looking up to a visitor, he 
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asked hira whether the article in question did not 
recall any passage of Shakespeare to his memory? 
His visitor, himself thoroughly familiar with Shake- 
speare, racked his brain in vain to find an ana- 
logy. 

"But surely — just think," said Bismarck; 
"don't you remember Richard the Third? Think 
of those words, 'England, beware of Gloucester T" 

On the present occasion the conversation turned 
upon his old friend Motley, of whom Bismarck 
speaks with a tenderness of feeling which would 
surprise those who only^now the iron statesman. 
"Yes, Motley's was a singularly ideal and lofty 
character," he said. 

"But was he not of a rather delicate phy- 
sique?" I ventured to ask, struck by the contrast 
between the giant at my side and my own im- 
pression of what Motley might have been. 

"Oh no, scarcely delicate; but he was of a 
sensitively nervous organisation. A few glasses 
of wine would soon make him lively, and then 
he would lean back in his chair, and with his 
hands behind his back, under his coat, he would 
recall his favourite song of the student days we 
spent together at GOttingen: 
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« < In good old ccdony times. 
When we lived under a king, 
Three roguish chaps 
Fell into mishaps 
Because they could not sing» &c." 

This caused one of the visitors to remark, 
that it was a strange fact that the population of 
wine-growing countries were usually moderate 
drinkers. 

"Yes/' Bismarck said, 'Uhis is indeed a won- 
derful dispensation of Providence. For where 
wines grow, the people are mostly * half-seas over' 
by nature; and if they .were given to drink as 
well, they would soon be perfectly mad." 

Asked how he accounted for this, he replied 
that he concluded that the force of the sun must 
be partly accountable for it. To this I added at 
random, that it must have been rather sunny in 
Palestine, and that I wondered whether the Jews, 
who were ever reputed such a cool-headed race, 
grew vines. 

"Yes, indeed," replied Bismarck, "wine and 
olive oil were their staple trades. And they must 
have been stout drinkers too at times. Don't 
you remember the marriage at Cana of Galilee? 
We are told, you know, or led to infer as much 
from the remark, that the good wine was first 
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consumed, and the inferior reserved until the com* 
pany had lost their sense of discrimination." 

Towards the end of dinner, Bismarck turned 
to give a bone to his dogs, who are his constant 
companions, one of which was a gifl from the 
present Emperor. Somebody mentioned the well- 
known incident during the Berlin episode of 
Prince Gortschakoff's rencontre with "Tyras." 

"That aflfair," said Bismarck, "has been totally 
misrepresented. Gortschakoflf was sitting in con- 
versation with me when, in rising from his chair, 
he seemed to stumble, and I sprang towards him 
fearing he might fall. 'Tyras,' evidently imagin- 
ing we were wrestling, made a bound towards us 
from the other side of the room. I called to the 
dog in a loud voice, but Gortschakoff, possibly 
surprised at the tone of my voice (my mouth was 
close to his ear), ejaculated, ^J'^tais venu dans les 
meilleures intentions.' I fancy it must have been 
some sudden fit of faintness on his part, and that 
it was my voice, and not the dog at all, that 
startled him." 

Dinner over, the company move to the draw- 
ing-room, the latest guest, irrespective of rank, 
leading Princess Bismarck. Then, according to 
German custom, the children kiss their parents, 
and Prince Bismarck bends down and kisses his 
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wife's forehead. I felt a wave of warm sentiment 
roll in upon me, as I watched this stately patri- 
archal figure standing a head and shoulders above 
his surroundings, with a benevolent smile on his 
lips and his eyes aglow with kindness. There was 
indeed something Olympian in his calm repose, 
and yet withal there was the homely father, the 
reverential and loving husband. It is small won- 
der that round this man there circles an aflfection 
that is more than love, for it includes reverence. 

There can be few families, whatever their 
position or nationality, that in their daily inter- 
course reflect a brighter glow of affection and 
mutual sympathy. Thus it would seem but 
natural that a visitor should carry away with him 
a memory that is little less than hallowed by 
association with this simple and united family 
circle. For while to the historian this man is 
"great," it needs but common clay to perceive 
that goodness is with him too. 

The newspapers are now brought in — an end- 
less collection. Not that the Prince "takes in" 
many; they are sent to him from far and wide by 
known and unknown hands. He is sitting in his 
easy-chair, and lights his long china pipe. The 
family and visitors sit in groups around.. The 
GestemUnde election has just taken place, and a 
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French paper, UAutoriU, has a leading article 
entitled, "The End of the Ogre." Bismarck reads 
it out aloud to us, puffing at his pipe between 
the sentences. The grossness of the abuse evi- 
dently amuses him greatly; and when he comes 
to his own personal description — the cruel mouth, 
the wicked eyes, the fierce bushy eyebrows, he 
facetiously remarks, "It is wonderful how they 
will cling to my poor eyebrows." 

Music fills up a part of the evening. Princess 
Bismarck is well known to be passionately fond 
of music, and is herself a skilled performer. The 
Prince, although not what would be called a 
devotee, has a keen appreciation for Beethoven, 
as also for characteristic melodies, such as German 
and Russian Volkslieder, particularly those that 
are cast in a minor key. These have a soothing 
effect on him. As he himself told me, "I could 
never bring myself to listen to music to order, as 
people do at concerts. But at home, when it 
comes unbidden, there are few things that I like 
more." 

Thus the evening passes pleasantly, and at 
about half-past ten o'clock Bismarck rises to re- 
tire, and wishes good-night all round — although 
his leaving is not in any way a signal for a general 
break-up. The ladies retire shortly, but the guests 
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re-form. Refreshments are brought in. Count 
Herbert Bismarck looks after the wants of the 
company. Hunger and thirst are hailed as wel- 
come convivial attributes, and soon conversation 
on general topics and bright good-humour be- 
come general. 

But for one like myself, to whom the days 
spent in intercourse with this master-mind of his 
age are an event in a life-time, it was not easy 
to fall in with the drift of the conversation. The 
lighter it grew, the more my imagination seemed 
to seek refuge amid the thousand and one memories 
of Prince Bismarck's extraordinary career, which 
took new and warmer coloiu: from my recent 
contact with the man. 

True as it is of almost every genius that the 
"child is father to the man," that outworn dictum 
of Wordsworth was never better exemplified than 
in Bismarck. All manly exercises and healthy 
feats of strength have been his pleasure and pride 
from his youth up. "Hie! Bismarck," was the 
cry in Bismarck's college; and even in later days, 
whenever a boyish freak could be indulged in, 
or a scrape evaded Even to-day, in his old age, 
one of the few distinctions which Bismarck really 
prizes is the medal for saving life, the bestowal 
of which dates back to early manhood, when he 
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saved his servant from drowning at the imminent 
risk of his own life. 

There is something rugged in the full story 
of Bismarck's boyhood To begin with, in those 
days there was a deal of Spartan simplicity, not 
to say of hardship according to our modem ideas, 
in the family life of a Prussian country squire. 
Many of the small nobility resided all the year 
round at their ancestral seats, some of them 
situated amid endless forests, near undrained 
morasses, far away from any large town — per- 
haps only to be reached by long and expensive 
journeys in post-chaises, or, during four months 
of the year, by sleigh. Little better than a 
farmer's Ufe in proud aristocratic seclusion, in- 
volving hours of an unearthly earliness, and an 
austere frugality such as would shock the soul of 
our latter-day middle-class domestics. 

Bismarck's father had been in the Body Ca- 
rabineers, and used to tell how for five years it 
was his duty, every morning at four o'clock, to 
measure out the hay for the regimental horses. 
With such a training it was no wonder if iron 
discipline characterised the household. Shooting 
(die Jagd) afforded the only break to the endless 
monotony of superintending the crops and the 
farmyard. But even sport, whether the pursuit of 
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the roe-deer, the capercailzie, the black-cock, the 
partridge, or the hare — all these were carried on 
in a manner involving long hours and any amount 
of fatigue. Suchy to some extent, were the sur- 
roundings amid which young Bismarck passed 
the first few years of his life — romping over the 
farm, playing soldiers with the boys in the village 
of Kniephofy which takes its name from the family 
estate.* Still, the Bismarck family may be said 
to have possessed exceptional affluence, inasmuch 
as they kept a good table, received occasional 
guests, and managed to vary the monotony of 
their rural existence by coming up from distant 
Pomerania to Berlin every winter; something like 
our wealthy families coming up to London for the 
season, for in German capitals the winter is /he 
season. 

But there was another far more important 
point with regard to which the Bismarck house- 
hold may be said to have been an "exceptional" 
one, and this was in the personality of Bismarck's 
mother. Like the mothers of so many great men, 
Bismarck's mother was a remarkable, a very ex- 
ceptional woman. The daughter of a privy 

* The Bismarck famfly moved thither from Schoen- 
hausen, where Bismarck was bom, when he was a year 
old(i8i6). 
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councillor, noted for his intellectual attainments, 
she united a cultivated intellect ivith a well- 
balanced heart and mind. Her dominant char- 
acteristic was tact of the heart, one of the rarest 
gifts in. woman, if not in man. With her it was 
blended with a true sense of unobtrusive piety. 
Her one thought was the education, the moral 
well-being of her children. And there can be no 
doubt that the splendid training which Bismarck 
received both at home (in those ineffaceable de- 
tails which in after-life can be traced back to the 
nursery days) and later at school, were almost 
entirely due to the anxious solicitude of his 
mother. For it was her decision which school 
should be chosen for her boys; and hers again 
was the choice of the private tutors whose efforts 
made Bismarck an accomplished linguist, and 
thus able to prize and treasure through life our 
Shakespeare in the original. In fact, the in- 
fluence of Bismarck's mother on the training of 
her children was so well known among the friends 
of the family, that years afterwards, when she 
had long been laid in her grave, whenever -some 
striking success was scored by the great states- 
man, his friends would say, *' Bismarck, if only thy 
mother could have lived to witness this!" 

It throws an interesting side-light on human 

TtutoH studies. 1 6 
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nature in general to take note of the well-authen- 
ticated fact, that some of the most bitter attacks 
to which Bismarck has been subject in the 
ephemeral literature of the time, have been called 
forth from the Prince's refusal to receive those 
who have at times eagerly sought the privilege 
of making his personal acquaintance. There are 
few more deadly wounds struck at our vanity 
than those, and two of Bismarck's characteristics 
— his light opinion of the veneer of an insincere 
conventionality, and his total freedom from the 
vice of cant — have sometimes led him to slam the 
door in the face of those who approached with 
the instinct of the lackey, to advertise themselves 
by the light of his countenance. This great judge 
of character ever had a keen scent for the lackey 
and for the faiseur. Thus it has happened be- 
fore now, that those who had found Caesars 
willing to receive them, have had their tympanum 
rudely shaken by the reverberating echo of Bis- 
marck's door. This reverberation was ever the 
same, whether it struck upon the ear of the enter- 
prising journalist, or the self-advertising lordling 
or diplomatist. 

Since Bismarck's retirement, his enemies have 
asserted that the Prince has become accessible to 
all conditions of men. This is a popular and a 
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grievous error. Except that he has lately pos- 
sessed more leisure time, Prince Bismarck's habits 
and methods have remained unchanged. He has 
at all times been the most easy or the most dif- 
ficult of access. Even to-day, the high, the 
popular, and the influential have sought him in 
vain; whereas it may have pleased him to un- 
bend himself to the humble representative of any 
obscure newspaper. The key to his action is 
simply, and ever has been, the spontaneous voli- 
tion of an independent and genial temperament 
He receives or denies himself to whom he likes 
he has ever done so. There are few public men 
who have been able to do likewise. 

Enthusiasts have before now written paeans in 
his praise, without receiving even a sign of the 
recognition longed for — not even now, since his 
retirement This may seem hard, but it is often 
the way with rugged natures such as his. The 
maxim of do us des, which rightly finds its daily 
application in the field of politics, has never 
found acceptance in the private life of this unique 
character. It has ever been in vain to approach 
him with flattery, from whatever side it might 
have been attempted; on the other hand, few 
men have been more open to the influences of 
personal sympathy. For what some fail to under- 

16* 
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Stand is the difference between the hard-worked 
public servant and the man. In politics his genius 
enabled him to rival Machiavelli in cunning, 
whether it showed itself in debate or in the 
adroitness of taciturnity. But all this was ever 
foreign to Bismarck's true nature. 

Longfellow says somewhere, almost as if he 
had known Bismarck, '< Sublimity is always sim- 
plicity." It is this simplicity, this freedom from 
average conventional slavery — with all the charm- 
ing urbanity of the gentleman of the old school 
— this absence of worldly caution and cunning, 
which have often exposed Prince Bismarck to the 
mis-interpretation of an age too readily given to 
judge everything by its own standard of empty 
formulae. And those who love formulae, as op- 
posed to the intangible divine spirit of things, 
love comparisons — particularly those of an odious 
nature. Still it was incredible and not too 
creditable to the common sense of Bismarck's 
enemies, that, after his retirement, they should 
have exalted the late Dr. Windhorst at his ex- 
pense — perhaps the greatest enemy the supremacy 
of Prussia in Germany has ever had. In read- 
ing some of the newspapers at the time of Wind- 
horst's recent death, it almost occurred to me 
to ask, Did Prince Bismarck or Dr. Windhorst 
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found German unity and her peace-guarding 

supremacy in the centre of Europe? Is it of him 

or of Dr. Windhorst, that Professor Goldwin Smith 

recently wrote — 

"The great man ... to whose wonderfiil qualities .... 
Germany owes her imity, and Em-ope her liberation." 

For his achievements are so colossal that even 
after twenty years there are many, otherwise 
worthy, intelligent persons, who have been unable 
to get the proper perspective, and thus failed to 
grasp the proportions of his work. 

The love of invidious comparison has since 
taken a less inexcusable, but still an erratic flight, 
in drawing a fanciful contrast between the char- 
acter of Bismarck and that of Moltke, always to 
the disadvantage of the former. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine anything more illogical than 
this. When Goethe heard that people were busy 
comparing him and Schiller, he wrote to the 
latter saying that the public would be better ad- 
vised to thank Heaven that they possessed "two 
such fellows'^ {zwei solche Kerle) instead of in- 
dulging in fruitless comparisons. 

May we not be allowed to point out the dif- 
ference of nature in these two Titanic figures of 
German history, without falling into the tempta- 
tion to exalt the one at the expense of the other? 
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For of the two, Bismarck is essentially a fuller 
embodiment of the national character, even though 
we were to deduce this merely from his passions. 
His is the temperament of the lion— the roaring, 
raging, gladly battling nature, to whom struggle 
is a necessity of life, as it was a necessary means 
to the achievement of his work. His is the spirit 
of the Roman — gaudia ceriaminis — reflected in 
those eyes which, once beheld, few have been 
able to forget. The passionate nature is plainly 
reflected in the rare lustre of Bismarck's eyes, 
though they at times beam with a degree of 
tenderness rarely to be met with among average 
humanity. 

The home instinct, indeed — that tendency at 
the heart of man which repeats with Bums, 

**To make a happy fireside dime 
To weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life,"— 

the character, to put it colloquially, of "the 
family man," is developed in Bismarck to its most 
perfect proportions. To this, I fancy, he owes 
much of his popularity in England. For there 
are, perhaps, few points in Bismarck's character 
which have brought his personality so near to 
the English-speaking race, as this well-known 
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fact of his being a model "family man" — a 
father and husband according to our own homely 
standard. His published letters show eloquently 
that he was nowhere really at home except when 
he was in the society of his wife and children. 
Even when Ambassador at Petersburg, he used 
to spend his spare hours in sitting with his 
boys in their school-room , and assisting them 
to prepare their lessons. Such are the psycho- 
logical mysteries in the composition of somie of 
the world's great men. I do not think Bismarck 
could say an unkind word to his son Herbert. 
Yet he suddenly heard in 1870, after the terrible 
1 6th of August before Metz, that both his sons 
had fallen in battle! The father rushed to in- 
quire after his boys, but the statesman could not 
allow himself to be unnerved, even by so dire a 
calamity. In the words of the German ballad — 
^'Metn Sohn tst wie ein anderer Mann, Frisck 
vorwdrts an den Fetnd," ("My son is like an- 
other man. Up, onward towards the foe.") Prin- 
cess Bismarck has never, even to the present 
day, been able to forget those dreadful hours of 
suspense. Prince Bismarck, if not less sensitive, 
is more philosophical. In his presence, you feel 
that a great statesman cannot afford himself the 
luxuries of sentiment legitimately cultivated by 
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humbler mortals. He need not necessarily be 
less human than they, but his work calls for a 
certain something beyond the possession of average 
humanity. 

It is generally reported that Prince Bismarck 
is a rich man, and this surmise has afforded some 
of his less amiable compatriots food for one of 
their sturdiest grievances against the great states- 
man. ''He has made his Patriotism pay him 
well/' they chuckle. Bismarck has a simple and 
direct reply. 

"There is nothing some of my enemies find 
so difficult to forgive as my crime of having be- 
come a wealthy man," I have heard him say. 
"Well, I suppose I must admit that I have been 
fairly successful in a worldly, material sense; I 
even wonder at it myself sometimes. For if I 
look back I feel my wants were not extravagant 
As long as I have a chair and a table, and some- 
thing overhead to keep the rain off, I feel T could 
be happy." 

It would be almost an impertinence to affirm 
that which is, of course, self-evident: namely, that 
Prince Bismarck never took advantage of what 
many men in his exalted position would have 
considered legitimate opportunities for investment 
And nobody was so fully cognizant of the fact as 
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his homme d'affaires, the late Baron Bleichr5der, 
the Berlin banker. It is even said that the un- 
bounded personal admiration which BleichrOder 
felt for the Prince was largely due to his accurate 
knowledge of Bismarck's lofty impersonal character 
in money matters. On one occasion, Bismarck's 
over-sensitive feeling of punctilio even led to his 
losing a very large sum of money, as I learnt 
years ago from an unimpeachable source. The 
Prince had invested his ready money in the funds 
of a certain country, in the prospects and good 
faith of which he always had unshaken belief. 
Diplomatic circumstances, however, arose, which 
in no way affected the credit of the country, but 
which caused the Prince to feel that it was not 
consistent with his position to hold these securities 
any longer. So he disposed of them, against the 
urgent advice of Baron BleichrOder, at a great 
loss, which he never recovered. But even more 
than this. Far from being the shrewd administrator 
of his large estates he is reputed to be, Bismarck 
has often gratified his hobbies as a country gentle- 
man at the expense of his pecuniary interests as 
a landowner, and has spent large sums of money 
unproductively. In fact, although the nominal 
value of the Bismarck estates may be roughly put 
down at from eight to ten million marks, the in- 
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come derived therefrom just enables him to live in 
the well-to-dOy but by no means lavish manner he 
has been accustomed to for so many years. This 
is, however, after all, considerably below the 
standard of a rich man in his position. In truth, 
I should not be surprised to learn that among 
the intimates of his household, several — for in- 
stance his famous physician, and a certain great 
painter — can show a larger net income than the 
far-famed architect of German Unity with all his 
broad acres, his royal and national endowments. 

Unlike many houses, where a spick-and-span 
tidiness narrows the sympathies, whilst gratif)dng 
our instinct for order, the Bismarcks' dwelling has 
always borne the marks of children roaming about 
at will; in other days his own children, to-day 
the grandchildren. Bismarck has even been ac- 
cused of being a too indulgent father. If so, he 
has certainly not earned the usual result of 
parental indulgence — filial ingratitude. For his 
children, though all married, are always back- 
wards and forwards on a visit to their parents — 
a rare sight among the solitary great. 

It is a gladdening spectacle to see the old 
German champion at home in his domestic circle, 
smoking his long pipe, and smiling as only he 
can smile, when he looks on at the romps and 
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games of his grandchildren — the sons of his 
daughter, the young Rantzaus. They must not 
disturb Grosspapa when reading his papers after 
dinner, but they are not afraid of him; how 
should they be? for they have learned to love 
him, and handsome, well-brought-up boys they 
are. Then there are Bismarck's other grand- 
children, the daughters of his son William, 
thorough little types of the German, blue-eyed, 
h\x<dL^mg Frduletns, And it is indeed amusing to 
note Bismarck's playful manner with them, some- 
times at table gravely treating them with all the 
deference due to the full-grown maiden, and slily 
watching the effect of it all on the undeveloped 
feminine instinct for admiration. 

But there is a strong suspicion in the house- 
hold that the old fighter's heart is more taken up 
with the "boys" (die Jungen) than with the fairest 
little sprig of womanhood. It is an instinct which 
says that the former will live and become men — 
not unworthy of the old Grosspapa, if it pleases 
God — but the girls, well, they will live to be 
admired, to receive courtly homage, if you will, 
but the heart of it, the battling instinct, the 
family name — that it is the heritage of the men; 
a goodly inheritance indeed, which none shall 
take from them! 
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It is the moral trait in Bismarck's character 
that — added to a certain heedlessness and frank- 
ness of manner which is paramount with him — 
constantly recalls his affinity to Martin Luther. 
If I picture to myself Dr. Martin Luther with the 
manners of a man of the world, with the black 
frock-coat, the broad manifolded white-tie, and 
the wide-brimmed felt hat; then the fiery eyes, 
peering out like glowing coals from beneath it, 
would be there too, and the likeness were com- 
plete. This similarity forces itself unconsciously 
upon you, as you look at the portraits of Bis- 
marck's ancestors on the walls of Friedrichsruh; 
the features of Luther recur in all of them. Even 
some pictures of children of the family reminded 
me strongly of the well-known family group of 
Luther's wife and children. 

But there is a peculiar interest besides con- 
nected with this. It explains things which have 
often been a riddle to many; for instance, the 
entire absence of the histrionic in Bismarck's 
composition — an element this quite lacking in 
Friedrichsruh. And what makes this fact the 
more interesting to us, is that the histrionic vein 
is of such vital importance in our time that only 
heaven-born genius can succeed in accomplishing 
its honest work without it, and then often only 
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at the expense of contemporaneous recognition 
and applause. But Providence would seem to 
have ordained it thus, that natures such as those 
of a Luther, a Bismarck, a Cromwell, or a Lincoln 
show a lack in this respect. Thus Otto von Bis- 
marck would probably have thrown the ink-bottle 
at the head of the Satanic Tempter, exactly as 
Dr. Martin Luther did, regardless of all ink spots 
on floor or furniture. It would seem to be part 
of the nature of the kind that it is incapable of 
receiving "sulphurous" visits with lips pursed in 
amiable lines, ready to speculate on the chances 
of a pourhoire. It reflects the bright side of 
human nature to know that Prince Bismarck's 
character has struck deep and lasting root into 
the veneration of the best blood of Germany. 
For the feeling which Bismarck inspires seems to 
me to find a clear and beautiful echo in a little 
poem which was addressed to the Prince on the 
occasion of his birthday, April i, 1891, of which 
I append a translation — 

"Long may we thy presence hold. 
Growing older with the old; 
Yet, thy power by age unwrung, 
Young for ever 'mid the young, 
Unforgotten by us, still 
Ever unfotgetable; 
God's best gifts with thee be rife, 
Love of Work and Joy of Life." 
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Anyone revisiting Berlin for the first time 
since the retirement of Prince Bismarck can 
hardly fail to be struck by a certain change out 
of all proportion to the time that has elapsed 
since that event The laurel-crowned busts of 
William the Victorious have mostly disappeared 
from places of public resort, and plaster-casts of 
the Emperor William the Second have taken their 
place. Bismarck awaits his statue in Berlin in 
the only material worthy of him, and in the 
meantime the founder of the German Empire is 
boycotted in the capital.* Official personages 
have even been known to cross the road if they 
see an intimate of Friedrichsruh approaching. In 
the country at large people are less up-to-date in 
their feelings and in their actions; and the hold 
Prince Bismarck retains, in spite of political 
* This was written in 1893.' 
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faction, over the cultured classes of his country- 
men — though not easily gauged by a perusal of 
the daily press — is as strong as ever. This 
sentiment found recent adequate expression in 
the following lines of one of Germany's leading 
poets — 

"Thou goest from thy work. 
But not thy work from thee; 
For where thou art is Germany; 
Thou wert: and thus were we. 

«AJ1 that through thee we grew 
We know, and every land; 
What without thee we may become 
We leave in Grod's own hand." 

Ernst von Wildenbruch. 

How Strong is the popular attachment, and 
how universal the regret at Bismarck's retirement, 
may be illustrated by the following authentic 
anecdote. 

"What is the matter with you?" a landowner 
asked of his dejected old gamekeeper. 

"Ah, Herr Baron, I know you're going to serve 
me like Bismarck." 

"What do you mean?" 

"You are going to discharge me." 

"No, I shall never do that" 

"Ah!" murmured the old man half to him- 
self, "it was a pity, after all, that the Emperor 
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sent Bismarck away. Of course he was growing 
old, and he couldn't have expected to draw his 
full salary; but it seems to me that he was still 
worth keeping, even if the Emperor had only 
kept him on to take note when the old man 

shook his head» or nodded!" Sic transit, , . . 

##♦♦#' 

The train stops just long enough to enable 
you to alight at the picturesque little station of 
Friedrichsruh, which of late has become a shrine 
for the pilgrimage of thousands from far and 
wide — yea, sometimes even from the most distant 
parts of the earth, as I myself have had ample 
occasion to notice.* 

It is now three years ago. Friedrichsruh was 
specially en fete, for Count Herbert Bismarck was 
engaged to be married, and his young bride, 
accompanied by her parents, had arrived on a 
visit And, in accordance with a pretty German 
custom, the house was decked inside and out 
with evergreens arranged in garlands and festoons 
spelling words of "Welcome" and "Good Luck." 



* According to the Za Plata Gazette of May 2;, in a 
rural district of the Argentine Republic (^/ Gran Chaco) 
there exists a portrait of Bismarck which is venerated by the 
inhabitants as that of a saint — San Biman — who cures the 
diseases of the Believing. 
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All the members of the Bismarck family and 
friends from far and near have come together to 
do honour to the occasion. 

The somewhat primitive inn, the "Landhaus," 
is peopled by photographers, reporters, and artists, 
all bent on providing material for a public eager 
for every detail connected with the magic name 
of Bismarck. 

And pleasant days were those spent in the 
hospitable domain of the Sachsenwald under the 
kindly care of its guiding spirit — Princess Bismarck. 
Princess Bismarck was born some seventy-one 
years ago (April ii, 1824), at Viartlum in Pome- 
rania. She is descended from one of those hardy 
Pomeranian country families, whose records are 
inscribed in the diplomatic and martial history of 
Prussia. 

Otto von Bismarck came to her home at Rein- 
feld forty-six years ago, and found her, as he tells 
us, "amid a circle of upright, plain-living Chris- 
tians." He married her, and the lasting happiness 
of his choice was placed on record years after- 
wards in his own words to a friend — "You have 
no idea what this wife has made of me." 

Endowed with enough energy and intellect to 
suffice for half-a-dozen average lives, Princess 
Bismarck has always preferred to live only through 
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her husband and her children; and through them 
alone is the key to her sympathies to be sought. 
She has thus remained the ideal German house- 
wife, for whom the gaieties and frivolities of the 
world have never really existed. For so many 
years the centre of the world's homage, Princess 
Bismarck looks back on all those times of busy 
turmoil with a feeling not far removed from 
loathing. 

"I had little of my children's or my husband's 
company in those days," she says. "Bismarck 
used to work all day, and could not sleep at 
night" The Princess refers to the quiet days of 
her residence in Frankfurt-on-the-Main as the 
happiest time in her life. This was true happi- 
ness to her, and far preferable to the dazzling 
life in Berlin. Princess Bismarck loves to relate 
little anecdotes of the simplicity of these and 
even earlier times; and to-day she is still the 
same at heart. Although the scale of living at 
Friedrichsruh has changed, the spirit presiding 
over the household is still that of the plain German 
housewife, anxiously bent on looking after the 
comfort of her family and of her guests, never 
thinking of herself. Although at times hardly fit 
to be up and about when she is troubled with 
her chronic complaint, asthma, she invariably in- 
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sists on presiding at table. There she will sit, 
often without touching a morsel; but, in spite of 
suffering, her eye is everywhere, controlling, 
ministering, seeing that everybody is attended to 
and satisfied. If the conversation at table should 
turn on a fresh dehcacy of the season — some new 
dish — you can observe Princess Bismarck whisper 
a word to one of the attendants; nor need you 
be surprised to see the very plate in question make 
its appearance at table the next day. The desire 
to gratify every wish of her family and her guests 
seems to monopolise her. And yet, even at table 
she is possessed by a little hobby of her own. 
Among the many silver mugs, tankards, and cups 
to be found in the dining-room, there is a small 
goblet, the cover of which is ornamented with 
enamel and gold roses. This is a memento from 
a dear friend of the Bismarck family, left to the 
Princess in memory of her kindness to him when 
ill. Whatever else is left out, this goblet must 
always be on the table. 

After dinner, while her husband is reading. 
Princess Bismarck sits opposite him for hours, 
mostly silently watching him, as if to glean from 
his face the sense of what he is reading, eager to 
enter into his every train of thought Now and 
then he will look up, exchange a remark with her, 
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and relapse into reading. Regularly at about 
half-past ten he retires to rest, after wishing good- 
night all round, and exchanging a kiss with each 
member of his family. 

Not so the Princess. She is a poor sleeper. 
Thus the household keeps late hours, and guests 
willingly sit up to enjoy the pleasant supper 
gathering, at which Princess Bismarck again makes 
it a point of presiding. It is then that the plans 
for the next day are arranged, and orders given 
for the carriage to go to the station to fetch any 
guests who may be expected by the midnight 
train from the capital or from Hamburg. Even 
when the party has broken up, Princess Bismarck 
will still linger on in the drawing-room with her 
daughter. Countess Rantzau, and pore over the 
music shelves, and if anybody who happens to be 
musical is still up, she will ask him to play one of 
her favourite themes of Beethoven to her before 
retiring. 

It would be well-nigh impossible for a nature . 
such as that of Princess Bismarck to have Hved 
so many years without acquiring something of 
the battling spirit of her great husband. She is a 
strong partisan and a keen critic And no wonder, 
for unaffected simplicity and sincerity are her only 
standards. She knows no other, for she holds no 
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worldly estimate of things or people. Neither 
persons nor things impress her, be they ever so 
impressive, if they fail herein. But even here her 
kindliness of heart has a softening influence. She 
bears no malice, and a kind word can turn her 
and bring a smile to her face, where a world of 
argument would have failed to convince her. 
Again, when once her mind is made up with re- 
gard to a friend, no petty differences can change 
her goodwill or shake her confidence. 

Princess Bismarck has suffered much from ill- 
health of late years. Nor is this surprising, for 
she, in common with so many other German 
mothers who have lived through the last thirty 
years and their great events, has had her fair 
share of worry and anxiety — not to mention the 
repeated attempts upon her husband's life. But if 
there is one thing that can nerve her to overcome 
pain and fatigue, it is to bid welcome to those 
whom she believes to be fervent partisans or 
admirers of her great husband. Nor is it an 
easy matter to gain her favour, for she has seen 
too much behind the scenes of the great world to 
trust readily in the untried sincerity of anybody. 
On the other hand, when once she takes a liking 
to you, she is, like her son Herbert, a staunch 
friend. 
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Count Herbert Bismarck is little understood 
in the country of his birth, except by those who 
enjoy the privilege of his friendship. There where 
political passion is apt to invade private life, and 
give more colour to personal hkes and dislikes 
than in England, it was perhaps only natural that 
the son of a Bismarck — placed early in life in 
high position — should have afforded a welcome 
target for the shafts of rancorous enmity. And 
more readily so, since he has undoubtedly in- 
herited the quick, spontaneous, receptive nature 
of his mother for sympathy or antipathy, as well 
as the gift to discern when the one or the other 
is called for. 

His enemies aver that Count Herbert was a 
severe disciplinarian at the Foreign Office, but I 
cannot easily connect the idea of severity with 
one whom I know to be a devoted son and hus- 
band, a true friend, and of whose popularity with 
the humblest of the dependents in his ancestral 
home I have often been witness. Perhaps the 
highest testimony to Herbert Bismarck's character 
is furnished by those who had ample opportunities 
of watching him closely in private life, during the 
years of his official duties in Berlin, when all the 
world of either sex was full of smiles for the son 
of the all-powerful Chancellor. I have found 
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these witnesses uniformly testify to his unaffected, 
genuine simplicity of heart, allied to a healthy 
contempt for adulation, the source of which he 
was invariably clear-sighted enough to discern. 

One day when in company with Count Herbert, 
I happened to be reading a newspaper in which 
a gross personal attack on him was prominent. 
Needless to say, I put the paper in my pocket to 
make sure he should not see it. Some little time 
afterwards I told him of it, and of my anxiety 
that he should not see it. "Oh," he replied, 
smiling, "you need not have taken the trouble; I 
have kept a whole collection of far worse things, 
which I can show you." 

On another occasion, when I happened to be 
alone with Prince Bismarck, the conversation 
turned on the charges of favouritism brought 
against the Chancellor. I was agreeably surprised 
at the philosophical good-humour with which the 
Prince willingly entered upon a subject in private, 
which he has always held beneath his dignity to 
notice publicly. "Was it not natural," he said, 
"that I should turn to the one nearest to me, in 
whom I could trust implicitly, for help in the many 
important responsibilities and work I was burdened 
with during so many years?" There was some- 
thing of the apologetic simplicity of a child, some- 
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thing txuly touching in the unaffected spontaneous 
words of this wonderful man, from whose moral 
courage and determination not even the fierce 
antagonism of a world in arms could ever detract 
a cubit 

The fact is, that a deal of the personal enmity 
to which Herbert Bismarck has been subjected is 
intimately connected with a lurid feature of the 
public life of our time. Where the arts of so- 
called popularity are usually manipulated with a 
cunning worthy the production of a successful 
advertisement for soap, a Herbert Bismarck is 
entirely out of place — truly a square peg in a 
round hole. No honied words to an eager inter- 
viewer from him, not even if the refusal — as has 
been often the case — should entail a subsequent 
cataract of malicious abuse. 

In a roundabout way — as is so often the case in 
this tortuous world of ours — that which is "true" 
has already exacted recognition. It is significant 
that of late a number of men of many parties 
have come to look upon Herbert Bismarck, not 
only with sympathy, but with confidence as well. 
Among these men are many who by no means 
share his political views. But there is something 
deeper than the mere faith in certain political 
measures, which, amid a world of self-advertising 
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trickery, instinctively attracts us towards that which 

can claim the possession of the one rare attribute, 

character! So too there are many practical men 

in the fatherland to-day who are of opinion that 

Herbert Bismarck might yet — if he likes — have a 

prominent political future before him. But those 

who know him best aver that ambition, particularly 

that kind which partakes of a largely personal 

character, is about the last thing with which 

Herbert Bismarck is likely to be troubled. At 

present he lives at Schdnhausen with his young 

wife and family, from whence he rarely strays, 

except to visit his parents, or to go to Berlin 

when the Reichstag is sitting. 

« « « « « 

The whole first floor of the Friedrichsruh 
Schloss consists of a number of visitors' rooms, the 
only small one of which is usually occupied by 
Count Herbert, otherwise they are all large lofty 
rooms, plainly but cosily furnished. Photographs 
of eminent persons and interesting engravings 
adorn the walls. One of the largest rooms is 
that which was usually occupied for months at a 
time by the late Privy Councillor, Lothar Bucher, 
Bismarck's house-friend and right-hand man for 
many years at the Foreign Office. It contains a 
good number of books, many of them full of mar- 
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ginal notes in Bismarck's own hand-wriling. 
Everything has a comfortable homely stamp in 
these rooms, even down to the old French mo- 
derator lamps, which are lit every evening, and 
cast their soft light on the writing-table, where 
pens and paper are regularly placed for the con- 
venience of the guests. 

As is well known, Prince Bismarck leads the 
life of a country gentleman in his retirement, 
besides keeping a watchful eye on the political 
movements of the world. Not from choice per- 
haps, but rather because, from long force of habit, 
he cannot refrain from following with absorbing 
interest what has been the loadstar of his life. 
As I once heard him say, "Formerly I had a lot 
of hobbies, foremost among which was shooting. But 
in course of time politics swallowed them all up, 
as a big trout swallows up the little trout." 
Persons outside his own family, whoever they be, 
seem to inspire but a transitory if not superficial 
interest in one who, all his life long, has held 
persons, however exalted or distinguished, as sub- 
ordinate to "things" — "things" with him mean- 
ing the affairs of the State, the steering apparatus 
of the ship, the eternal uncertainties and dangers 
of wind and weather, to him the weather-beaten 
pilot of Teuton blood. 
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It does one good to see Count Herbert 
Bismarck with his parents, for, the very embodi- 
ment of hardy manhood himself, there is a touch 
of feminine tenderness in his unceasing solicitude 
for both of them. And whenever he is absent 
"a letter from Herbert" forms an almost daily 
event at Friedrichsruh. 

Nor must we forget Count William, Bismarck's 
younger son, and the bodily reproduction of his 
father. In his younger days he was a man of 
Herculean strength. It is related of him, that in 
the famous cavalry charge of Mars la Tour (in 
which both brothers rode as common troopers, 
and Herbert Bismarck was severely wounded), 
after the meUe, Bill Bismarck (for by this homely 
and essentially British cognomen Prince Bismarck's 
second son was invariably known in his younger 
days) lifted a wounded cavalry man up on to his 
own horse and carried him out of the fight. To- 
day the combativeness of old — as also the wild 
oats of earlier days — have had to yield to the 
sober dignity of the presidentship of the Province 
of Hanover. A steady, well-balanced, kindly 
man, not much given to poetry, but equitable in 
his judgment, even if it go against his feelings — a 
staunch friend, like his brother, is William Bis- 
marck. It is said to be a misfortune to have a 
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great man for your father; if so, it is one which 
Prince Bismarck's sons bear with becoming dignity. 
Nor is there the slightest trace of their being op- 
pressed by their unhappy lot, when they unite to 
give a hearty welcome to their own friends or 
those of their parents. 

There is a genial and rare touch of sym- 
pathetic affinity between the intimates of the Bis- 
marck household. Unlike a court, where petty 
enmities and jealousies abound, here common 
veneration seems to act as a bond of mutual 
sympathy and good-will. Those who met first 
under Prince Bismarck's roof have often become 
lifelong friends. And to us it would seem that 
the secret of all this is to be found in the uniform 
characteristics which distinguish the closest as- 
sociates of the Bismarck family; the genuineness, 
without which they would never have come to be 
the valued friends in a circle where a searching 
knowledge of human nature subjects one and all 
to a primary ordeal of criticism — "Be genuine." 
If you are that, you are welcome. Once accepted, 
there is no petty recurrent criticism, no attempt 
to detect flaws; but the welcome is as genuine 
as the wines in which your health is occasionally 
drunk. No wonder that the best and oldest 
habitu/s of the Bismarck family — whatever be 
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their position in life, politics, literature, science, 
or art — are more or less something of what the 
Germans call "Elementar NaiurenJ* That is to 
say, they possess something of that which a 
German writer has acutely remarked as being so 
eminently characteristic of Bismarck himself, — 
that he is one of those who can afford to stand 
or fall, ohne Retouche, like a bold sketch without 
stippling or varnish. 

Now that the late Privy Councillor, Dr. Lothar 
Bucher, is no more, Franz von Lenbach, the cele- 
brated painter, stands foremost among the oldest 
habitues of the Bismarck fatnily. Surely it was 
more than chance that such a man should have 
lived in Germany's great battling period, and have 
become the portrait-painter of Bismarck, Moltke, 
and the grand old Emperor William. It was only 
meet that the man upon whose shoulders the 
mantle of Rembrandt may be said to have fallen, 
should have appeared to perpetuate the bodily 
likeness and spiritual character of Germany's 
great sons for all time. It is, besides, only natural 
that Lenbach should have felt irresistibly drawn 
towards the man who embodied in himself the 
very ideals which floated before the great painter's 
vision — genius and greatness of character. And 
what more natural than that, once in touch, they 
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should have become and have remained the closest 
of friends? For Lenbach, as a man, has many 
points of affinity with Bismarck himself. 

To him the surface is little, the character 
everything. His mind's eye is ever keenly on his 
subject; it divests him mercilessly of every rag of 
fustian ornament, be it wealth or position, leaving 
nothing but the man himself. And Bismarck is 
the one man who has lost nothing in Lenbach's 
eyes by this mental process. Again, Bismarck is 
the one man who has managed to inspire him with 
a kind of awe. And Lenbach's attachment is in 
keeping with the unique character of the impres- 
sion Bismarck has made on him. He even oc- 
casionally measures his feelings for others by the 
standard of their relationship to his hero. Thus, 
being recently asked whether he would paint a 
well-known politician, and how much he wanted 
for painting him, Lenbach replied — "Yes, I will 
paint him, and I will not ask much either; but if 
he had not been such a rabid opponent of Bis- 
marck, I would have considered it an honour to 
paint him for nothing." 

And yet, with all this, Lenbach, the artist, is 
not quite happy and content. For should a 
friend dilate in praise of his glorious Bismarck 
portraits, he answers, with that peculiar searching 
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smile of his, which alone would betray the keen 
judge of character, "Yes, I feel I might perhaps 
have been able to do him justice. But you see, 
I am an artist; and in art, as in love, you require 
sympathy in order to rise to your best. Unfor- 
tunately Bismarck takes little interest in portraits 
himself. Out of politeness he may try to make 
me believe he does, but that does not deceive 
me; his mind is ever far away. If I could only 
have got him to enter into the spirit of my work 
for five minutes — to express satisfaction — I feel I 
could have excelled myself. But no: in this, as in 
all other points, he is the exact opposite of the 
late Count Moltke, who was an enthusiast in matters 
of art, who took the keenest interest in his own 
portrait, and would have willingly sat half the 
day and watched the growing likeness." 

But if Bismarck takes but little interest in 
portraits of himself, he has a strong feeling of 
attachment for Lenbach, the genial and steadfast 
friend. The painter is an ever-welcome guest at 
Friedrichsruh, and deserts Munich, its bowling 
alley, its pictures, even the loveliest of women, 
his wife (nSe Countess Moltke), whenever birthday 
or Christmas fites gather the faithful round the 
hospitable board of Friedrichsruh. 

If Franz von Lenbach has taken care that th^ 
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personality of Germany's great Chancellor shall 
be handed down in speaking likeness to future 
ages, Professor Schweninger can take credit to 
himself that Bismarck is alive to-day. For ten 
years ago the doctors had given him up. For- 
tunately, a hearty, jovial young Bavarian doctor 
had treated Bismarck's younger son successfully, 
and was by him recommended to his father. And 
here, as so often before in every walk of life, the 
«*one" man succeeded where the "many'' had 
failed. But let us quote Bismarck's own words. 

"Ah! if it had not been for Schweninger! The 
medical authorities — I do not care to mention 
names — had all given me up, and tried to con- 
vince the young Munich doctor that it was no 
use bothering the old fellow, who was suffering 
from cancer, with the severe training of his me- 
dical treatment. But the Professor has got the 
devil in him, and when he is here — we expect 
him to-night — we are all in high spirits." 

It is well to know that in the case of Schweninger 
science has recanted; and to-day his greatest ad- 
mirers are among those colleagues who had 
laughed at his pretension to cure Prince Bismarck. 
This applies, of course, to those doctors who are 
alive, for some of them have long pre-deceased 
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the patient they had condemned — as now and 
then happens in the annals of medical science. 

How Professor Schweninger managed to suc- 
ceed where others had given up hope I am un- 
able to say. At least I can affirm that behind 
the boisterous bonhomie of the swarthy Bavarian 
there lurk a powerful will, a crystalline intellect, 
and an extraordinary knowledge of human nature. 
There is something about the personal appearance 
of the Professor — his dark, searching eyes, his 
broad smile, revealing a powerful set of small 
faultless teeth — which gives you the idea that the 
prowling "Man with the Scythe" is fain to slink 
off reluctantly when he encounters him. There 
is something in his grip of the hand which in- 
spires confidence; and his jovial laugh is a good 
tonic for any complaint. Indeed, when he is at 
Friedrichsruh, to quote Prince Bismarck's words 
again, "we are all in good spirits." 

Like all those who have come into closer 
personal contact with Prince Bismarck, Professor 
Schweninger is devoted to him. When he saw 
the gradual success of his treatment, he enthu- 
siastically proposed to give up his practice and 
devote himself entirely to the Prince. But Bis- 
marck was unwilling that his devotion should 
thus interfere with a career which was already 
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a brilliant one. So it was finally arranged that 
a young pupil of Professor Schweninger, Doctor 
Chrysander, should combine the function of 
secretary to Prince Bismarck with that of locum 
tenens for his chief. But the outsider would 
never guess this to be the case, for the Pro- 
fessor cannot so easily shake off the habit 
once acquired of looking after his illustrious 
patient himself. And when you come to 
Friedrichsruh, Schweninger is either there, or 
has just left, or is just coming. Fortunate is 
the visitor who arrives at Friedrichsruh when 
Schweninger is there, for you then add to your 
acquaintance that of a kind-hearted, genial man. 
But even if he be away, his portrait, painted by 
Lenbach, can be seen hanging over Bismarck's 
bed, and words in his praise can be heard from 
Princess Bismarck, whom he has also treated 
successfully for years. 

. The leisure of recent years passed in such a 
bracing spot as Friedrichsruh, surrounded by 
every care, has had a very beneficial effect on 
Prince Bismarck's health. He is in the open 
air most of the day, winter and summer alike, 
walking in his grounds in the morning, driving 
or riding far afield in the afternoon. But wher- 
ever he may be, politics still remain his all- 
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engrossing interest. At the sight of the deer 
scampering among the thicket he exclaims, "How 
I used to enjoy stalking the deer of a summer 
evening! But politics are like a big fish, which 
swallows up all the little ones. They swallowed 
up all my hobbies. Besides, I myself have 
changed. Somehow it gives me more pleasure 
now to see the deer running about alive, than 
to deface their pretty coats with a bullet mark." 

The playful spirit in which Bismarck will at 
times enter into some of the more eventful epi- 
sodes of his life is typical of the man. You feel 
he is conscious of the importance of the work 
he has accomplished, but not that it was the 
product of his genius, — rather the result of the 
perversity and shortsightedness of his opponents. 
"The other day I happened to glance over some 
of my parliamentary speeches of earlier years. 
They struck me so favourably, I could hardly 
believe I ever concocted them. Fm sure I 
couldn't have done so in after years." 

A friend while talking to Coimt Herbert Bis- 
marck about his father, happened to say that he 
could not imagine Prince Bismarck covered with 
the conventional plethora of diamond stars and 
crosses — that there were only two decorations he 
could picture as befitting the Prince — the medal 
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for saving life, and the Order Pour le MMte. 
"It is curious that you should say so," replied 
Count Herbert, "for they just happen to be the 
first and last distinctions bestowed upon my 
father." 

Contrary to current belief, It is a fact that 
Bismarck never for a moment contemplated a 
return to active political life from the day he 
first took leave of it. The keynote to his political 
interest is hidden in his anxiety that "little bits" 
should not be broken off the edifice of his life's 
work. This anxiety often keeps him awake at 
night, but nobody would guess this to be the 
case who has merely enjoyed the Prince's com- 
pany in his family circle; for, except when con- 
versing with anybody whose interest in politics is 
known to the Prince, they are rarely touched 
upon. Some frequent visitors have never had an 
opportunity of exchanging a single word with 
him on such matters. 

And now for one more picture before we 
take our leave of this puissant and united circle. 
It is a lovely summer evening. The company 
has adjourned to the balcony, leading from the 
dining-room, and overlooking the park with its 
expansive lake. Bismarck is stretched out on 
the sofa, his long pipe is brought, and Herbert 
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Bismarck's young bride has lighted it for him. 
Coffee is served, and everybody is in the best of 
humours. Heinrich von Sybel, the German 
historian, and an old political antagonist of Bis- 
marck's of pre- 1 866 days, but long since one of 
his most fervent admirers, has just come on a 
visit. He is relating some facts connected with 
the wonders of the heavens. Where the naked 
eye can only discern a few thousand stars, the 
sensitive photographic plate reveals the presence 
of millions — an endless series of solar systems 
each far mightier perhaps thdii our own. Bis- 
marck is. interested; but, possibly moved by some 
thought connected with the sincere religious faith 
he not only professes, he observes, with an arch 
smile — "Are they then so sure of it all?" 

Somebody has brought a huge cartoon 
entitled "Bismarck is coming," representing Bis- 
marck dressed as an old gamekeeper, entering 
the Reichstag smoking his pipe, and a number 
of the members caricatured as Jesuits rushing 
away in all directions, while others rally round 
him. "Ahl that is all very fine," says Bismarck, 
"but if I went there I should stand quite alone!" 

Nothing could exceed the simple charm of 
Bismarck's conversation on such occasions. What- 
ever the subject, he is sure to brighten it with a 
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witty remark, or an apt quotation from one of 
his three favourite authors — Horace, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe. Genuine kindliness of heart is re- 
flected, not only in the expression of those 
wonderful eyes, but also in the rich tones of his 
singularly sympathetic voice and manner. And 
yet therie is something indefinable, which reminds 
you that this man was cast in Daemonic mould 
— that he was marked by nature as one destined 
for the making of history. 



THE END. 
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Complete List 

of the 

Collection of British and American Authors. 

Published with Continental Copyright by special agreement 
with the authors. Vide p. I. 

3885 Volumes. 397 British, 48 American Authors. 

3536 Volumes by British, 349 Volumes by American Authors. 

— Price I M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Adams, Rev. W., f 1848. 
Sacred Allegoriat i v. 

Aguilar, Grace, f 1847. 

Home Influence a ▼. — The Mother's 
Recompense a ▼. 

AKd6, Hamilton. 

Rita XV. — Carr of Carrlyon a v. — The 
Marstons a ▼. — In that State of Life x ▼. — 
Morals and Mysteries x v. — Penruddocke 
2 V. — "A nine Days* Wonder" x v. — 
Poet and Peer a ▼. — Introduced to Society 
z ▼. 

Ain8worth,W. Harrison, f 1 882. 

Windsor Castle x v. — Saint James's x v. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Lancashire Witches av. — The Star- 
Chamber a v. — The Flitch of Bacon i ▼. — 
The Spendthrift, x v. — Mervyn Clitheroe 
a V. — Ovingdean Grange x y. — The Con- 
sUble of ttie Tower x v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London a t. — Cardinal Pole 
a ▼. — John Law a v. — The Spanish 
Match a v.— The ConsUble de Bourbon 
a V. — Old Court a v. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret a ▼. — The South-Sea Bubble a v. — 
Hilary St Ives a ▼. ~ Talbot Harland 
X V. — Tower Hill x v. — Boscobel a ▼. — 
The G«od Old Times a y. — Merry Eng- 



land a y. —The Goldsmith's Wife a y.— 
Preston Fight a y. — Chetwynd Calverley 
ay. — The Leaguer of Lathom 2 v. — 
The Fall of Somerset ay. — Beatrice 
Tyldealey ay. — Beau Nash ay. — Stanley 
Brereton ay. 

Alcott, Louisa M. (Am.), f 1888. 
Little Women ay. — Little Men x y. — 
An Old-Faabioned Giri zy.— Jo's Boys 
X y. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.). 

Maxjorie Daw and other Tales z v. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy zy. 

Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), f 1902. 

A Second Life 3 y. — By Woman's Wit 
XV. — Mona's Choice a v. — A Life In- 
terest ay. — A Crooked Path a v. — Blind 
Fate a V. — A Woman's Heart a v. — For 
His Sake a v.— The Snare of the Fowler 
ay. — Found Wanting a v. — A Ward in 
Chancery x v. — A Choice of Evils ay. — 
A Fight with Fate a v. — A Winning 
Hazard x v. — A Golden Autumn x v. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor x v. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress x v. —The Cost 
of Her Pride a v. — Brown, V. C. i v. — 
Through Fire to Fortune x v. — A Missing 
Hero I y. — The Yellow Fiend z v. — 
Stronger than Love a v. — KittjrCostello i y . 
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Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
t 1878. 
Letters to Her Majesty the Qneen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian 2 v. 

AUdridge, Lizzie. 
By Love and Law s v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 

Allen, Grant, f 1899. 
The Woman who did x v. 

"All for Greed," Author of 
(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed it. — Love the Avenger 

2 V. 

Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 
The Giant's Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Idol 
X V. — The Pariah 3 v. — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales x v. — Voces 
Populi f First and Second Series) x v. — 
The Brass Bottle x v. — A Bayard from 
Bengal x v. 

Argles, Mrs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. 

"Aristocrats, the," Author of: 
vide Gertrude Atherton. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Arnold, Matthew, f 1888. 
Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in Criti- 
cism (Second Series) x v. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 
(Am.). 
American Wives and English Husbands 
IV. — The Californians i v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 V. — The Doomswoman i v. — The 
Aristocrats 1 v. — The Splendid Idle Forties 
XV. — The Conqueror 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Vine x v. — His Fortunate (jrace, 
etc. X V. -- The Valiant Runaways i v.— 
The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories x v. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) x v. 

Austen, Jane, f '^^T* 

Sense and Sensibility i v. — Mansfield 
Park IV. — Pride and Prejudice x v. — 
Nortbanger Abbey, and Persuasion i v. — 
Emma x v. 



"Autobiography of Lutfullah," 
Author of: vide E. B. Eastwick. 

Avebury, Lord: vide Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 V. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love's Proxy i v. — 
The Passport 2 v. 

Baring -Gould, S. 
Mehalah i v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 

Barrett, Frank. 
The Smuggler's Secret x v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy IV. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird x v. 

" Bayle's Romance, Miss," Au- 
thor of: vide W. Fraser Rae. 

Ba3mes, Rev. Robert H. 
Lyra AngUcana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 

1 V. 

Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thomicroft's Model 2 v* 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte BrontS — 
Mrs. NichoUs), f i855- 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 

2 V. — The Professor x v. 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
•f 1848, and Anne, \ 1849, 
Bronte). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 ▼. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), f 1898, 
Looking Backward i v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel i v. — The 
Gates of Wrath i v. — A Great Man x v. 
I — Sacred and Profane Love x v. 
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Benson, £. F. 
Dodo X V. ~ Tb« Rubicon x ▼. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop x v. — The Book of Months x v. 

— The Relentless City i ▼. — Mammon 
& Co. ST. — The Challonen x ▼. — An 
Act in a Backwater x v. — The Imag^ in 
the Sand s v. — The An^el of Pain « ▼. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 
The Revolt of Man x ▼. — Dorothy 
Fonter a v. — Children of GIbeon tv. — 
The World went very well then 2 ▼. — 
Katharine Regina x ▼. ~ Herr Paulus a v. 

— The Inner House X v. — llie Bell 01 
St. Paul's a ▼. — For Faith and Freedom 
a V. — Armorel of Lyonesse a v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. x v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice a ▼. — 
The Master Craftsman a v.— A Fountain 
Sealed x ▼. ~ The Orang^e Girl a v. — 
The Fourth Greneration x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 ▼. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901, & 
James Rice, f 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly a ▼. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy a v. — By Celia's Arbour 
a ▼. 

Betham - Edwards, M. 
The SyWestres x ▼. — Felicia a v. — 
Brother Gabriel a ▼. — Forestalled x v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes XV. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
Jacob X V. — Pearla x v. ~ Next of Kin 
Wanted x v.— The Parting of the Ways 
1 V. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
X V. — France of To-day x v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions XV. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day {Second Series) x v. — A 
Romance of Dijon i v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte X V. — A Storm-Rent Sky t v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875— 1899 I v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship XV. — Mock Beggars' Hall x v. — 
East of Paris x v. — A Humble Lover x v. 

— Barham Brocklebank, M.D. x y. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 

Potsherds x v. 

Bisland, E.: v. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 



Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm GSrlach 
(Collection of Gennan Anthcn^ 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth a v. ~ In Silk At- 
tire a V. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton a v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny x ▼. — TheMaidof Killeena, and 
other Stories x v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories XV. — Madcap Violet a ▼. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly a ▼. — 
Macleod of Dare a ▼. — White Wings 
a V. — Sunrise 2 v. ^ The BeautifulWretch 
X V. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelins x ▼. — Shandoa Bells 
(with Portrait) a v. — Judith Shakespeare 
a V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc I V. —White Heather a v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat a v. — In Far Lochaber 
a V. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig- Royston lav. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra a v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x ▼. — Wolfenberg a v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins a v.— Briseis a v. — Wild Eelin a v. 

*«Black-Boz Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder x ▼. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine a ▼. — Mary Aneriey 3 ▼. 
— Christowell a ▼. — Tommy Upmore 
a ▼. — Perlycross a v. 

"Blackwood.*' 

Tales from "Blackwood" (First Serirx) 
X V. — Tales from •* Blackwood '* (Second 
Series) xv. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me ; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), j- 1849. 
Meredith x ▼. — Strathem a ▼. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Cbambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert a v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) a v. 
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Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 ▼. 

Boldrewood, Roll 

Robbery under Arms « v. — Nevermore 



Braddon, Miss (Mn. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret a v. — Aurora 
Flo^ a ▼. — Eleanor'sVictory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 9 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 ▼.—■The Doctor's Wife a ▼. — 
Only a Qod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 V. — The Lady's Mile 2 v. — RnpertGod- 
win 2 ▼. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 ▼. — Run to 
Earth 2 ▼. — Fenton's Quest 2 ▼. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 ▼. — Lucius Davoren 3 V.-- 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 ▼. — AStrange World 2 ▼. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 ▼. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 ▼. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 ▼. 7- 
Weavers andWeft i v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales x v. — An Open Verdict 

3 V. — Vixen 3 V. — The Ooven Foot 3 v. 
— The Stonr of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel ^ v. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag z v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard's Weird 3 ▼. — One Thing 
Neediiil 2 v. — Cut by the County x v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. —The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come a v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard a v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. z v. — Sons of Fire 
2 V. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2 V. — In High Places a v. — His Darling 
Sin I V. —The Infidel a v. — The Conflict 
2 V. — The Rose of Life 2 v. 

Brassey, Lady, f 1887. 
A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm !n the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

''Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 



Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x ▼. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vide Currer 
BeU. 

BrontS, Emily ft Anne: vide 
Ellis ft Acton Bell. 

Brooks, Shirley, \ 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Station Life In New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
IV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa IV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues i v. — Colonial 
Memories i v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower i v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
b She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
IV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belinda a v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas lav. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Beginner i v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? i v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law IV. — Lavinia i v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, ft Elizabeth 
BislandL 
A Widower Indeed i v. 

Brown, John, \ 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers x v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) XV. — Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the « Cachalot" a ▼. 
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Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
Pelbam (with Portrmit) x v. ~ Etifono 
Ana XT. — Paul Clifford x v, — • Zanoni 
xy.~Th« Last Days of Pompeii xt. — 
The Disowned x ▼. — Ernest MaltraTen 
I ▼. ~ Alice X V. — £▼», and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x t. — Devereuz i v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x ▼. — Rienzi 
X V. — Kight and Morning x v. — The Last 
of tiie Barons a y. — A&ens a v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia a v. — Harold a ▼. — King Arthur 
ay.— The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
X v.— The Caxtons a v. -^ My Novel 4 y. — 
What wiU he do with it? 4y. >- Dramatic 
Works a y. ^ A Strange Story ay.— 
Caxtoniana ay.— The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tosx V. — Miscellaneous ProseWorks4y. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace ay. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 y. — The Coming Race x y . — 
The Parisians 4 y. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan X y. 

Bulwer, Heniy Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters ay. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 y. 

Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress x y. 

••Buried Alone," Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x y. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 

Through one Administration ay. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy x y. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar x y. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jos& x y. — A Lady of Quality 
ay. — His Grace of Osmonde a y. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D^Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 
Eyelina x y. 

Bums, Robert, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x y. 

Burton, Richard P., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 y. 



Bury, Baroness de: vide '•All 
for Qreed." 

Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences, Tnuulated from the great 
German edition, nnder the superyision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 y. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 
Jennie of "The Prince's/* ay. — Won 
ay. — Great Grreofell Gardens a y. — 
Nell— on and off the Stage ay. — From 
the Wings a y. 

Byron, Lord, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 y. 

Cafi^, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster x y. -~ Children of Cir- 
cumstance ay. — Anne Manleyerer a v. 

Caine, HalL 
The Bondman ay. — The Manxman 
ay. — The Christian ay. — The Eternal 
City 3 y. — The Prodigal Son a y. 

Cameron, Vtmty Lovett 
Across Africa a y. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 
Not Like other Girls ay. — " But Men 
must Work" x y. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters a y. —The Old, Old Story a y. 
— Herb of Grace ay. — The Highway of 
Fate a y. — A Passage Periloos a y.— At 
the Moorings a y. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The French Reyolution 3 y* ~ Fre> 
derick the Great x» y. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 y. — The 
Life of Schiller x y. 

Carr, Alaric 
Treheme's Temptation a y* 
Castle, Agnes ft Egerton. 

The Star Dreamer ay. — Incomparable 
Bellairs x y. — Rose of the World x v. — 
French Nan i y. — " If Youth but knew I " 



Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences ay. — ' 
Others X y. 



'La Bella/' and 
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Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
f 1896: vf&Antlior of ''Chro- 
nicles of the Sch5nberg-Cotta 
Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 
Oliver of th« Hill z ▼. 

Cholmondeley, Maiy. 

Diana Tempest a v. — Red Pottage a ▼. 

— Moth and Rust z ▼. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

<« Chronicles of the SchSnberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chnmides of the SchSnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily a ▼. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants a v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 ▼. — Winifred Bertram z v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan z ▼. — 
The Victory of the Vanquished z t. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables x ▼. — Against the Stream a v. 

— The Bertram Family a v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer z ▼. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost z T. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife zt. 

Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 

CUfford, Mrs. VI, K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman z ▼. 
— Aunt Anne a ▼. — ^The Last Touches, and 
other Stories it. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
1 V. — A Wild Proxy z ▼. — A Flash of 
Summer it. — A Woman Alone z y. — 
Woodside Farm z t. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of" Paul FerrolL'* 

Cobbe, Frances Power, f 1904. 
Re-Echoea z ▼. 

Coleridge, C R. 
An English Squire a ▼« 



Coleridge, M. £. 
The King with two Faces 2 t. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 

t 1834. 
Poems ZT. 

Collins, Charles AUston, f 1^73* 

A Cruise upon Wheels a v. 

Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty a t. — A Fight with 
Fortune a t. 

CoUins, Wilkie, f 1889. 

After Dark z t. — Hide and Seek 2 t. — 
A Plot in PriTate Life, etc. x t. — The 
Woman In White 2 t. — Basil z t. — No 
Name 3 T. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales a T. — Antonlna 2 t. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 t. — Man and 
Wife 3 T. — Poor Miss Finch 2 t. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z t. — The New Magdalen 2 t. — 
The Froxen Deep x t. — The Law and the 
Lady a T. — The Two Destinies z t. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
XT.— The Haunted Hotel z t. — The 
Fallen LeaTes a t. — Jezebel's Daughter 
a T. — The Black Robe 2 t. — Heart and 
Science 2 t. — " I say No," 2 t. — The EtII 
Genius a t. —The Guilty RiTer, and The 
Ghost's Touch it. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 T. — Blind LoTO a t. 

<* Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands a t. — Tales 
of Unrest z ▼. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
t 1885. 

Called Back z t. — Bound Together 
2 T. — Dark Days x t. — A Family Affair 
2 T. — LiTing or Dead a t. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) z t. — The Two 
Admirals z t. — The Jack O'Lantezn z t. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saundero. 
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Corelli, Marie. 

Vendettal a v. — TbelmA 2 y. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 ▼. ->'* AnUttfa *' 
3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
a ▼. ~ The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches x ▼. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy ay. — 
The Sorrows of Satan a ▼. —The Mighty 
Atom XT. — The Murder of Delida x ▼. — 
Ziska X V. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.— The 
MasterChristiao av.— "Temporal Power" 
a ▼. — God's Good Man a ▼. — Free 
Opinions z ▼. 

Cotes, Mrs. Bverard. 
Those Delightfiil Americans t ▼« 

** County, the," Author o£ 
The County i ▼. 

Craik, George t>illie, f 1866. 
A Manual of English Ltteratnre and of 
the History of the English Language a ▼. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock), t 1887. 
John Hali^y Grentleman a t. — > The 
Head of the Family t ▼. — A Life for a 
Life ay. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women i y. — Agatha's Husband x y. — 
Romantic Tales i y. — Domestic Stories 

1 y. — Mistress and Maid it, — The 
Ogilvies X y. — Lord Erlistoun x y. — 
Christian's Mistake z y. — Bread upon 
the Waters z y. — A Noble Life z y. — 
Oliye 2 V. — Two Marriages x y. — Studies 
from Life z y. — Poems it.— The 
Woman's Kingdom ay. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories ay. — A Braye 
Lady ay. — Hannah a y. -^ Fair France 
X y. — My Mother and I z y. —The Little 
lAme Prince z y. — Sermons out of Church 
zy.— The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
x V. —A Legacy ay. — Young Mrs. Jardine 

2 y. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches x y. — Plain Speaking z y. — 
Miss Tommy z y. — King Arthur z y. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won z y. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal z y. — Leslie Tyrrell z y. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. z y. — Mildred x y. — 
Esther Hill's Secret ay. — Hero Tre- 
yelyan x y. — Without Kith or Kin ay. — 
Only a Butterfly x y. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick x y. — 
Porcas ? y, — Two Women 9 T» 



Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Misf Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) a ▼. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
tAdy FuUerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isauics z y. — Doctor Claudius xy. — 
To Leeward x y. — A Roman Singer 
z y. — An American Politician z y. — 
Zoroaster z y. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
ay. — Saracinesca ay. — Marzio's Crucifix 
X y.— PaulPatoflf a y.— With thelmmortaU 
z y. — > Gireifenstein ay. — Sant' Bario 
ay. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
z y. — Khaled z y. — The Witch of Prague 
ay. — The Three Fates ay. — Don Orsiao 
ay. — The Children of the King x y. — 
Pietro Ghisleri ay. — Marion Darche x y. 
— Katharine Lauderdale a y. — The Ral- 
stons ay. — Casa Braccio ay. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son z y. — Taquisara a v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday z y. — Corleone 
a y. — Via Cruds a y. — In the Palace of 
the Eling ay. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice ay. — Cedlia ay.- The Heart 
of Rome ay. — Whosoeyer Shall Offend... 
ay. — Soprano a y. 

Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders ay. — Cleg Kelly a y. — 
The Grey Man ay. — Loye Idylls z y. — 
The Dark o' the Moon a y. 

Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons ^ y. — The Happy 
Valley x y. «- The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere x y. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 

Eliot's Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 

Thomas. 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), j- 1866. 

The Lamplighter x y. — Mabel Vaughan 
z y. — £1 Fureidts zy. — HauntedHearts i v. 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe a y. 

••Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 5 v. 

"Dark," Author of. 
Park ; y. 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher , etc. x v. — Van Kbber and 
Others x v. — Ranson's Folly x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe x ▼• 

Z>eland, Margaret (Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher x ▼. 

"Democracy," Author of (Am.). 

Democia<7 x ▼. 

" Demos," Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

''Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Qnb (witlt Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes x ▼. — Oliver Twist x v. — 
Nicholas Nicklebj 2 t. — Sketches x v. — 
Martin Chnzzlewit a v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearlii x v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Bamaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy x ▼, — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. S^M. 2,70.) ~ Hard Times 
XV. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
XV. — A Tale of two Cities a v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 

— Great Expectations a v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutu^U Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mn. 
Lirriper's Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction x v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, ft Wilkie 
Collins. 

No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss H0I- 
lin|^ford 1 v. 



Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 
Conlngsby x v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) i v. — Alroy x v. — 
Tancred a v. — Venetia a v. — Vivian 
Grrey a v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lotnair a v. — Endymion a v. 

Dixon, Ella Hefyworth. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land a t. — Now America a v. — 
Spiritual Wives a v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Soiasia a v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
a V. — Diana, Lady Lyle a v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots a v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All a v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians x v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
8 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 ▼. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone a v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lodc Holmes a v. — Roand the Red Lamp 
X V. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone a v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 

The Tragedy of the Korosko x v A 

Duet X V. — The Green Flag x v. — The 
Great Boer War a v. — The War in South 
Africa XV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard x ▼. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

Dnimmond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897- 
The Grreatest Thing in the World; Paz 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

DufTerin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 
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Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 

tOIL 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles i ▼. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of LutluUah z ▼. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell a ▼. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman a t. — Ought we to ▼bit her? a v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine z ▼. ^ Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion a ▼. — A Blue-Stodc- 
ing z V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
I ▼. — Vivian the Beauty z v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance a v. — A Girton Girl 
a V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths z v. — Peari-Fowder i ▼. 
The Adventure* 1 v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History a v. — Miss Carew 
a V. — Hand and Glove z v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money a v. — Debenham's Vow 
a V. — In the Days of my Youth a v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieur Maurice z v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
z V. — A Poetxy-Book of Elder Poets 
z V. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile a v. 

— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets x v. — 
Lord Bradcenbury a v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Bggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor a v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda a v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life a v. — Adam 
Bede a v. —The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 ▼. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions ol Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 



** Elisabeth and her German 
Garden," Author of. 
Elisabeth and her Gennan Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer z ▼. — The Bene- 
factress a ▼. — Princess Prisdlla's Fort- 
night z ▼. ~ The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Riigen z v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy a v. — 
Old Court Life In France 2 v. — The 
Italians a v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain a V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople z v. — 
Old Court Life In Spain a v. — Roman 
Gossip z V. 

<* Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 

Enroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling z v. 

Ealer, E. RentouL 
The Way they loved at Grimpat z ▼. 

** Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 

X V. 

''Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell a v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Blsa D*. 
Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher XV. — The Professor's Wooing i v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
XV. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionata 
z V. — Old Maids and Toung a v. — The 
Queen's Serf x v. 

** Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, j- 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddv Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron K>r a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

<< Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated a v. 

Fargus, P. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way, 
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Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 ▼• 

"Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 

Tho Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x ▼. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
B. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs. : vide £. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumford ST. — The 
Qerk of Portwick a ▼. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones a T. 

Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Uterature : 
John Wycli£Fe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. — John 
Locke. — ^^omas Ghray (yoLsoo, published 
i860) z ▼. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 
Xlismet z t. — Andromeda a ▼. 

Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 

My E^eriences of the War between 
France and Germany a v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace a ▼. — Vide also 
*' Daily News/' War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R £. 
Eight Days a v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva a V. — Rhona a v. — Roy and Viola 
a V. — My Lord and My La^ a v. — I 
have Lived and Loved a v. — June a v. — 
Omnia Vanitas i v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales i v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales x v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly z v. — Dearest 
a V. — The Light of ottiec Days z t. — 
Too Late Repented z v. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life suid 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith a v. 



Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation a v. — 
Made or Marred, and "One of Three" 
z V. — Kith and Kin a v. — Peril a ▼. — 
Borderland a v. 

"Found Dead," Author of: vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread a v. — The Faxring- 

dons a V. — Fuel of Fire z v. — Place and 

Power a v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall a v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 187 1. 

Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pyma v. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh a v. 

Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius z v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 
Illumination a t. — March Hares z ▼. 

Freeman, Edward A, f 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 

1 V. — Select Historicsd Essays z v. — 
Sketches from French Travel z v. 

Froude, James Anthony, j- 1894. 
Oceana z v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, an^other Essays z v. 

Fullerton , Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton z v. — Grrantley Manor 
a v. — Lady Bird a v. — Too Strange not 
to be True a v. — Constance Sherwood 

2 V. — A Stormy Life a v. — Mrs. Geralds* 
Niece a v. — The Notary's Daughter z v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan z v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
z v. — Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 
z V. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal z v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
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kerchief at the Window a t. — Eliane 
a V. (bv Mn. Aug^tus Craven, translated 
by Lady FuUerton). — Laurentia x v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 

GaskeU, Mrs., f i^^S* 

Mary Barton x v. — Ruth a v. — North 
and South z ▼. — Lixxie Leigh, and other 
Tales !▼. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
a v. — Lois the Witch, etc. i ▼. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 y. — A Dark Night's Work 
X y. ~ Wives and Daughters 3 ▼• ~ Cran> 
ford I V. — Cousin FhiUis, and other Tales 

X V. 

**Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of **Mi88 
Molly.'* 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Kecha x v. — Ortho- 
dox I V, — TheWrongMan i v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin z v. 

— One Year x v.^The Supreme Crime x v. 

— The Blood-Tax z v. — Holy Matrimony 
XV. — The Eternal Woman x v. — Made 
of Money x v. — The Bridge of Life z ▼. 

— The Three Essentials x v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl z V. 

Gerard, E. (Emily del^aszowska). 
A Secret Mission i v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love a v. 

Gibeme, Agnes. 

The Curate's Home x v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism a y. 

— New Grub Street a v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. E., 

t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion X y. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Tnrkistan, with other Tracts 
X V. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline x v. 

Godfrey, Hal (Charlotte O'Conor- 
Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 



Goldsmith, Oliver, t I774* 

Select Works (with Portrait) i y. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious X V. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 

A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., I 

t 1885. , 

His Journals at Kartoum. IntrodocUon | 
and Motes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) a v. j 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 y. — The Dean's 
Daughter a v. — Progress and Prejudice 
a V. — Mammon a v. — A Life's Lessons 
a V. — The Two Aristocracies a v. — Heck- 
iagton a v. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impoaible a v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid a v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste a v. — Prince Hugo a v. — Cara 
Roma a v. 

Gray, MazwelL 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. >-The 
Reproach of Annesley a v. 

Grenville: Murray, E.C(Trois- 
Etoiles), t 188 1. 
The Member for Paris ay. — Young 
Brown a v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) a v. — The Russians of To-day 
X y. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) ay. — Strange Tales 
X V. —That Artfid Vicar a v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met i v. 

Qrimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) X y. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York x y. 
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Guthrie, P. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

**Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Guy Livingstone X ▼. — Sword and 
Gown IV. — Barren Honour x ▼. — 
Border and Bastille z ▼. — Maurice Dering 
IV. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren XV. — The Bowsham Puzzle i v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Maybum's Twins i v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines iv. — She 2 v. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
IV. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Oeopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife x v. ~ Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste a v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
IV. — Doctor Theme i v. — Swallow 
2 v. — BLick Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa i v. •— Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of * She * 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire a v. 

Hake, A. £.: vide Gen. Gordon. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian 2 v. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

1 1894. 
Marmorne I v. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
♦♦ Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies i v. — Jude the Obscure ? v. 



Harland, Henry, -j- 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snufif-Box i v. — The 
Lady Paramount i v.— My Friend Prospero 
x V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night i v. — In 
Varying Moods i v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man i v. — The 
Fowler a v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter i v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard i v. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), | 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts : — The Luck of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Qvic and Character 
Sketches ; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills IV. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x v. —Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales i v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores i v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches i v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales i v, — 
JefFBriggs'sLove Story, and other Tales 
IV. — Flip, and other Stories i v. — On 
the Frontier i v. — By Shore and Sedge 
IV. — Marina i v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford i v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" i v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready , and 
other Tales i v. — Captain Jim*s Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty i v. 

— Cressy i v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales i v. — A Waif of 
the Plains i v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate IV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales i v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara i v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy i v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. i v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. i v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. i v. — Clarence 
I V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez i v. — The A ncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. i v.— Three Partners 
IV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation ,and otherStories 
IV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine i v. — 
Under the Redwoods i v. — On the Old 
Trail i v. — Trent's Trust i v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 

W. Brock. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter it.—- Trantforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 ▼. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne t v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

•♦ Heir of Reddyffe, the,* Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur f 1875. 
Friends in Councfl 2 ▼. — Ivan de Biron 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x ▼. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers i ▼. — Little Novels 
of Italy I V. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay a v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales XV. — The Qaeen's Quair ; 
or. The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures x v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan a v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. 

Hobait Pasha, Admiral, 1 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
VVickenham i v. — The Serious Wooing 

1 V. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 

2 V. 

Holdsworth, Annie £. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
I V. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Grreat Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands XV. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
X v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table XV. — Over the Teacups x v. 



Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow i v. — A Change 
of Air I V. — Half a Hero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car i v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Courtship 
XV. — ITie Heart of Princess Osra t v. — 
Phroso a V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The Kings's }ifirror 
2 V. — Qnisant^ x v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Serva.nt of the Public 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris X V. — The Silent Gate i v. 

«* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes x v. 

Homung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies i v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood x ▼. — ^ Some 
Persons Unknown x v. •— The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue's March x v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. ~ Peccavi x v. 

— The Black Mask x v. ^ The Shadow of 
the Rope x v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest x v. — Stingaree z v. — 
A Thief in the Night x v. 

••Household Words." 

Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 V. — NovKLS and Talks reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
X 856-59. IX V. 

Houstoun, Mrs.: vrVf^'* Recom- 
mended to Merpy." 

••How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married i ▼. 

Howard, Blanche WilUs (Am.), 

1 1899. 
One Summez x v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. —Tony, the Maid, etc. i v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis, 1 1 899, 
& William Sharp, f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wifis x ▼. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modem 
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lastance 3 v. — The Undiscoyered Country 
z v. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 

— Italian Journeys x ▼. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance XV.— Their Wedding Journey 
XT. — A FearM Responsibility, and 
TonelU's Marriage it. — A Woman's 
Reason a v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x ▼. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 ▼. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers z v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration X ▼. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 ▼. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 ▼. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 ▼. — 
Leys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
IV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales IV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. z V. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories IV. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barriogton i v. — Lad^ Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds i v. — A 
Modem Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker i v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories z v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight IV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and ''When in Doubt" i v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories X V. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery x v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover i v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
XV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl z V. — Lovice x v. — The Coming of 
Chloe I V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest z v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 

The Siege of Lucknow z v. 



Ingram, John H.: vide E. A. 
Poc . 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caflyn. 

Irving, Washington (Am.), 

t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) z v. — 
The Life of Mahomet z v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of Greozge Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), 1 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes i v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins z v. — A Master of 
Craft z V. — light Freights z v. — At Sun- 
wich Port z V. — The Lady of the Barge z v. 

— Odd Craft x v. — Disdstone Lane z v. 

— Captains All i v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock x v. 

James, G. P. R., f i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) z v. — 
Forest Days x v. —The False Heir i v. — 
Arabella Stuart i v. — Rose d'Albret 

1 V. — Arrah Neil i v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler i v. — The Step-Mother 

2 V. — Beauchamp i v. — Heidelberg 

1 V. — The Gipsy i v, — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein i v. — Damley x v. — Russell 

2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. IV. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts i v. — French 
Poets and Novelists i v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim I *v. — Portraits of Places 
IV. — A Little Tour in France i ▼. 

Jeafifreson, J. Cordy. 

A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — TUo 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 
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Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 
"Who Breaks— Fays" x ▼. — Skir- 
mishinff i ▼. — Once and Af ain 2 ▼. — 
Two French Marriafes 2 v. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x ▼. 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Glnz's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam s ▼. 

•* Jennie of •The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vids B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
z ▼. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays z v. — Novel Notes t v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
I V. — Three Men on the Bummel i ▼. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk x ▼. 
-^ Tommy and Co. i v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 

1 V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 V. — Men of Charauiter 2 v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 



Johnny Ludlow: 
Henry Wood. 



vide Mrs. 



Johnson, Samuel, f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Jjynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Jul|a, f ^877- 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Bums 2 v, — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Ghray x v. — 
AdMe 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — yide also Series for the Yocng, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 t. 



Keeling, D'Esterre- 
terre; 



vide £9- 



Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. TransUted 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. 1 v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 

Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Stident 1 

Life Abroad i v. — Undercurrents i v. — ' 

Was he Successful? x v. — To-Day it New | 

York I V. I 

Kinglake, Alexander Wilfiam, 

t 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast X V. — Westward bo I 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 ▼. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot i ▼. — 
GeofFry Hamlyn a v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oakshott Castle x v. — 
Reginald Hetfaerege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmcre x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hilb x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — ** Captains Courageous" 
XV. — The Day's Work x v. — A Fleet 
in Being x v. — Stalky & Co. i v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night XV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations x ▼. — Traffics and 
Discoveries x v. 

Lafian, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. I V. 

Lamb, Qiarles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x t. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 
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•'Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Miss Tiddington). 
Th« Last of the Cayalien a ▼. — The 
Gain of a Loss s v. 

Isaszowska, Mm® de: vide E. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide ^ Guy Living- 
stone." 

Lawless, the Hon. Bmlly. 

Hurrish x y. 

** Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Jacyn&, etc. i t. 

Le Fanu, J. a, f >873- 
Undo Silas s ▼. — Guy Deverell 2 ▼. 

Lemon, Mark, j- 1870. 
Wait for the End a v. — Loved at Last 
a V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales ay. — Golden Fetters 
ay. 

** Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 

The O'Donoghue z v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of " Ours" 3 v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 y. — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 y. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 y. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3 V, — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiemay 2 v. — Sir Jaqper Carew 
a V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — « Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's I V. — St. Patrick's Eve ; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions z v. — I^rd Kil- 
Ij^obbin a y. 



Levett-Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Savelli i y. — The 
Chevalier d' Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's 
Way I v. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain z y. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 

Ranthorpe x v. — The Physiology ot 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting z v. 

Linton, Mrs. £. L3mn, f 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
z y. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 y. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories z v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories z v. — ** My 
Lovel " 2 y. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays z v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
•j- 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 ▼. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 

Diplomatic Reminiscences Z837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, M™* de: vide D. 
Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), t 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) t v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v, 
— The Divine Tragedy z v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song z v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

z V. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) zv. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 

Letters from a' Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son z y. — Old Gorgon Graham z v. 

**Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle a v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
bury). 
The Pleasures of Life z v. ~ The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) z v. — 
The Use of Life z v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) a v. — Essays and 
Addresses Z900-Z903 z v. 
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**Lutfullab": vide Bastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, \ 1903. 
Wo Two • V. — Donovan s v. -> In 
the Golden Davt > ▼. — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waitinf a ▼. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit a v. — 
Doreen a v. — In Spite of All a ▼. — The 
Hinderen x ▼. 

Ljrtton, Lord: vide B. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems a ▼. — Fables in Song 2 ▼. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love a v. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glorv a v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known i v. — My Poor 
Relations a v. — Dorothea a v. — The 
Hewers 2 v. 

M<'Aulay, Allan: vide Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

Babington, f 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) zo v. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome z v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays 1 v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt » Atterbnry x v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 y. ~ 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our own Times 

5 v. — Donna Quixote a v. — A short 
History of our own Times a v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols, z & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie a v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. -^ The Prin- 
cess and Curdle z v. 

Mackamess, Mrs., f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories i v. — A Peerless 
Wife a V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 



Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 
Love Letters *of a Violinist, and other 
Poems IT. 

MO Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duqoesne a v. 

Madaren, Ian. 

Beside the Bonnie Brief Bush i ▼. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby z v. 

Madeod, Fiona, f 1905. 

Wind and Wave i v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales z v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty a V. — Miriam's Marriage a v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon XV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 

— Beside the River a v. — A Faithful 
Lover a v. 

''Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori a v. — Denise i v. 

— Madame Fontcnoy i v, — On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. ~ The Atelier du 
Lys 2 V. — In the Olden Time a v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarsdiff Rocks 2 ▼. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes i v. 

Malet, Lucas. 
Colonel Enderby*s Wife a v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an £x-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary £. 
A Winter's Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star X V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily x v. 
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Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

*'Mannome,'' Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) i v. — 
Ferdyal Keene z v. — Peter Simple i y. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
f onsieur Violet z y. — The Settlen in 
Canada z y. — The Mission z y. — The 
Friyateer's-Man z y. — The Children ol 
the New- Forest z y. — Valerie z y. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy z y. — The King's 
Ownzy. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Loye's Conflict ay. — For £yer and 
Ever ay.— The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcottrt ay. — Nelly Brooke ay. — 
Veronique ay. — Petronel ay. — Her 
Lord and Master ay. — The Prey of the 
Gods X y. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat z y. — Mad Dumaresq ay. — 
No Intentions ay. — Fighting the Air 
ay. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility z y. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories z y. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories z y. — "My 
own Child" ay. — Her Father's Name 
2 y. — A Haryest of Wild Oats a v. — 
A Little Stepson z v. — Written in Fire 
ay. — Her World against a lie a y. — 
A Broken Blossom ay. — The Root of 
all Evil ay. —The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 y. — My Sister the 
Actress ay. — Phyllida ay. — How they 
loyed Him ay. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) a v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories z y. — The Ghost 
oi Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
I y. — Peeress ana Player ay. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses ay. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner ay. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive a y. — The Master Passion a v. 

— Spiders of Society a v. — Driven to Bay 
ay. — A Daughter of the Tropics a v. — 
Genlleman and Courtier a v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence a v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance a v. — Blindfold a v. — A 
Scarlet Sin z v. — A Bankrupt Heart a v. 

— The Spirit Worid z v. — The Beautiful 
Soul z V. — At Heart a Rake a v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs z y. — The Dream that Stayed 
ay. — A Passing Madness z v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire z v. — A Soul on 
Fire z v. — Iris the Avenger z y. 



Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 

Ravensdiffe a v. — Emilia Wyndham 
a v. — Castle Avon ay. — Aubrey a v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton a v. — Evelyn 
Marston a v. — The Rose of Ashurst a v. 
Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal z v. — 
Benvenuta z v. — Lady Alice z v, — 
Dayspring z v. — Life's Aflermath z y. — 
In the East Country z v. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal z v. — In 
Four Reigns z v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse z v. — In the Citjr of Flowers z y. — 
Alma z v. — Under Salisbury Spire z v. 

— The End Crowns All z y. —Winchester 
Meads z v. — Eventide Light z v. — 
Winlfrede's Journal z v. — Bristol Bells 
z v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell z v. — A Lily among Thorns z v. 

— Penshurst Castle z v. — Kensington 
Palace z v. — The White King's Daughter 
z v. •— The Master of the Musicians z v. 

— An Escape from the Tower z v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — Castle 
Meadow z v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey z v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts z v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's z y. — The Parson's Daughter 
z v. 

Mason, A. B. W. 
The Four Feathers a v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony z v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler a v. — The Triiants a v. — 
The Watchers z v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 
"Cherry Ripe I" a v. — "Land o' the 
Leal " z V. — My Lady Green Sleeves a v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. z v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart a v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
a v. — Found Out z v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? z y. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " z v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
z v. — Bam Wildfire a v. — Becky a v. — 
Cinders z v. — " Honey " z v. — Griflf of 
Griffithscourt z v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays z v. — The 
Ferryman z v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Militaxy Power in 
Europe z v. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby a v. — The Martian a v. 
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Ma3[weU, Mn.: v. MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger a ▼. 

**Mehalah,'* Author of: vide 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 
t 1878. 

Kate Coventry x ▼. — Holmbv House 
ay. — Digby Grand x ▼. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries a v. — 
The Gladiators ay. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v, — Cerise a v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. —The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Undejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto x v. — Sister Louise x v. — 
Rosine i ▼. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. —Riding Recollections x v. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Heniy 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel a v. — 
Beauchanip's Career a ▼. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta a ▼. — The Amazing Marriage 
a V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good x ▼. — This 
Stage of Fools i v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man's View i v. — The Actor*Manager 
XV. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth x v. — The Quaint 
Companions x v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, 1 1 903. 

Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives a v. — From One Generation to 
Another x v. —With Edged Tools a v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam i v. — In 
Kedar's Tents i v. — Roden's Corner 
I v. —The Isle of Unrest i v. —The Velvet 
Glove I V. — The Vultures x v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard i v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories x v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallcn- 
tyre. 
The Money- Spinner, etc. i v. 



Milne, James. 

Tht Epistles of Atkins x v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 

"Molly, Miss," Author of: 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether a V. — Thwarted x v. — Wild Mike 
X V. — Seaforth a v. — The Blue Veil 
XV. — Transformed x v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x v. — Colonel 
Norton a v. — Prejudged i v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales x v. 

Moore, Prank Frankfort 

"I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So a v. — One Fair Daughter 

2 V. — They Call it Love 2 ▼ The 

Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires x v. 

— Nell Gwyn — Comedian t v. — A Damsel 
or Two I v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine a v. — The Original 
Woman i v. — The White Causeway i v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates z v. — Evelyn Innes a ▼. — 
Sister Teresa a v.— TheUntilled Field x v. 

— Confessions of a Young Man x v. — The 
Lake x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With. Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published i88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To Xx)ndon Town x v. 

— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Hole in the 
Wall I v.— The Green Eye of Goona x v. 

— Divers Vanities x v. 
Muirhead, James FuUarton. 

The Land of Contrasts x v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. . 
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Murray, Qrenville : v, Orenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide E. Prances Po}mter. 

New Testament, the. 
Th« Authorised English Venion, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. looo, published 1869) z v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 
Common Sense 2 ▼. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), f 1890. 
Callista x v. 

NichoUs, Mrs. : vi<2r Currer BelL 

••Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 

"No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :— a Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation i v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 ▼. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), | 1902. 

The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. B. 
My Friend Jim x ▼. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 ▼. — Manor and Minor s ▼. •— 
The Rogue 2 ▼. — Miss Shaf^ 2 ▼. — Mrs. 
Fenton i v. «• Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's XV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
z V. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa a v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
XV. — The Widower i v.— Gileslngilby x v. 
— The Flower of the Flock x v. ~ His 
Own Father z v.— The Credit of the County 
z v. — Lord Leonard the lAidcless z v. — 
Nature's Comedian i v. — Nigel's Vo- 
cation XV. — Barham of Beltana x v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath a v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

« Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Eiasily Jealous 2 v. 

-Novels and Tales": vide 
"Household Words." 



O'Conor-Eccles, Charlotte: vide 
Hal Godfrey. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Altiora Pefco s v. — Masollam 2 v. 
Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland z v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife a V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family z v. — Salem Chapel s v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir oi 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June z v. — The Story oi 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Charge x v. — 
PhoBbe, Junior 2 v. ^-Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Cariti 2 V. — Young Musgrave 2 v, — 
The Primrose Path a v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 
3 V, — The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen z v. — TheDuke*s 
Daughter x v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen z v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
a V. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life z v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George V\^. £. RusselL 
Osboume, Lloyd. 

Baby Bullet x v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida. 

Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — FoUe-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
XV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes z v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3v. — InaWinterCity zv. — Ariadnd2v.-^ 
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Friendship > ▼• 7- Moths 3 ▼. — Fipistrello, 
and other Stories x v. — A Village Com- 
mune ST. — In Marexnma 3 v. — Bimbi 
XV. — Wanda 3 ▼. — Frescoes and other 
Stories IV. — I'riDcess Naprazine 3 V.— 
Othmar 3 V. — A RainyJune(6oPr.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). ~ A House Party x v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Sjrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, ete. 
I V. — Two OflFenders i v. — The Silver 
Christy etc. X V. — Tozin» and other Pap^n 

1 V. — Le Solve, and Tenia x v. — The 
Massarenes a v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essavs XV. — La Strega, and other 
Stones X V. — The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories x v. — 
Critical Studies x v. 

"Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 
«Roy TeUet" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Hohne Lee), 
t 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year i v. — Katherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 

2 V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote a v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
I v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George a v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : z/tii^ Author of ** Still 
Waters." 

"Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year x v. 

— Why Paul FerroU kiUed his Wife x v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead x v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest X V. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 



Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
X V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart ox 
a Hill, and other Stories i v. — At Her 
Mercy a v. — The Best of Husbands a v. — 
Walter's Word a v. — Halves a v. — 
Fallen Fortunes a v. — What He cost Her 
2V. — By Proxy a v. — Leas Black than 
we*re Painted a v. — Under one Roof 
a V. — ^^f^ Spirits XV. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent a V. — From Exile a v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn a v. — Some Private Views 
XV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory a V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) a v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections X V. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells a ▼. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
X V, — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
X V. — A Prince of the Blood a v. — The 
Mjrstety of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the Will 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones X V. — A Modem Dick Wbitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trjring Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Drifiell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Burden etc. i v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story i v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories i v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours IV. — Alida Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two X V. — The Ring from Jaipur i v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
XV. — The Garden of Swords x v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Pro Patri& i v. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King X V. — The House under the Sea x v. 

— The Gold Wolf x v.— Doctor Xavier x v. 

— Red Mom x v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 
-— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for LaEayette x v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 1 8 1 1 . 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 v. 
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Philips, F. C 
As in a Looking Glass x ▼. — Tho Dean 
and his Daughter z v. — Lucy Smith z ▼. — 
A Ladcj Young Woman x ▼. — Jack and 
Three Jilb x v. — Little Mrs. Murray x ▼. — 
Young Mr. Ainslie's CourtshipiY. — Social 
Vicissitudes z y. — Extenuating Qrcum- 
stances, and A French Marriage z ▼. — 
More Sodal Vicissitudes zy. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mademoiselle, etc 
XV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. x v. — 
Black and White x v. — ** One Never 
Knows" a V. — Of Coune x v. — Miss 
Ormerod*s Prot&g6 i v, — My little Hus- 
band XV. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question oF Colour, and otherStories x v. — 
A Devil in Nun's VeiUng x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x v. — The 
Luckiest of Three x v. ~ Poor Little Bella 
XV. — Eliza Qarke, Grovemess, and Other 
Stories XV. — Marriage, etc x v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. — If Only, etc x v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend x v. 

Philips, P. C & Percy Kendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng X V. 

Philips, F. a & C J. Wills. 

The Fatal Fhryne i v. — The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 

Lying Prophets a v. — The Human Boy 
X v. --^ Sons of the Momii^ a v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v.— The Striking Hours 
XV. — The Farm of the Dagger i v, — 
The Golden Fetich x v. 

Piddington, Miss : vz^f^ Author of 
«*The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.),f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir hj John H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 

Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Po3mter, Miss E. Frances. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia a v. ~ 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame de 
Presn^ x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Z*ro I V. ~ Affinities x v. — The Head 
3Uti0Q z V. 



Prentiss, Mrs. £. (Am.), 1 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Piyce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Aifections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
Woman x v. 

Pym, Hor. N.: v, Caroline Pox. 
Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 

R. I. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 

Noughts and Crosses x v. — I Saw Three 
Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock x v. — la 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
IV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel x v. 
— Fort Amity x v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories x v. 

Rae, W. Eraser, f 1905. 
Westward by Rail x v. ~ Miss Bay1e*s 
Romance a v. — The Business oflravel x v. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 3 v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 

'* It is never too late to mend " 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long" x v. — 
The Qoister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fingfton XV. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
XV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doublefiace x v. 

** Recommended to Mercy," 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: z;. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Maty Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 7761, 
Qlarissa Harlowe ^ v* 
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Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Traffoid). 
Georgre Gcith of Fen Court a v. — Max- 
well Drewitt a ▼. — TheRmce for Wealth 
a V. — Far above Rabies ay.— The Earl's 
Promise a ▼. — Mottomley's Estate a ▼. 

Souls IV. — The JestMv x ▼. — The Mas- 
queraders a v. — Queer Lady Judas a v. •— 
Prince Charming z ▼. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
** Mademoiselle MorL" 

Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

e t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
"No Church." 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widew z v. — A London 
Romance a v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems z V. — Baliada and Sonnets z ▼. 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts z ▼. — A Draught of 
Lethe z v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., t 1881, 
Lavinia a v. — Doctor Antonio z v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura i v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris z v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories z v. 

Rusldn, John, f 1902. 

Sesame and Lilies z v. — The Stones of 
Venice a v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart a v. — The " Lady 
Maud" a v. — A Sea Queen a v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollectioos. By One 
who haskepta Diary a v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book z V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon a v. 

Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman a v. -- The Ship- 
owner's Daughter a v.— A Noble Wife a v. 



Saunders, Katberine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merryweatfaer , and other Tales 

z V. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

X V. — The High Mills a v. — Sebastian z v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Official Wife z v. — The Littf e Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing z v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — DeliUh of Harlem a v. — The 
Anarchist a v. — A Daughter of Judas 

z V. -- In the Old Chateau z v Miss 

Devereuz of the Mariquita a v. —Checked 
Through a v. — A Modem Corsair a v. — 
In the Swim a v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends a v.— The Mystei v of a Shipjrard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Elhaki z v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land z V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 183*. 

Waverley (with Portrait) z v. — The 
Antiquary z v. — Ivanhoe i v. — Kenil- 
worth z V. — Quentin Durward z v. — Old 
Morulity z v. — Guy Mtuinering z v. — 
Rob Roy z V. — The Pirate z v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel z v. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A Legend of Montrose z v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor z v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery z v. — The 
Abbot z V. — Peveril of the Peak a v. — 
Poetical Works a v. — Woodstock zv. ~ 
The Fair Maid of Perth z v. — Anne of 
Geierstein z v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A.,+ 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land z V. — Goethe z v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula a t. — A 
Glimpse of the World a v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life a v. — After Life a v. — 
The Experience of Life a v. 

Shakespeare, William, f 16 16. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays z v. 

Shakespeare* s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at ul 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 1822, 
A Selection from his Poems z Tt 
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Shcppard, Nathan (Am.), \ 1 888. 
Shut up in Paris i v. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works z ▼. 

Shorthousc, J. Henry. 
John Inglcsant a v. — Blanche, Ladj 
Falaise i v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sndan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 ▼. 

Smedley, P. E. : vide Attthor of 
"Prank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f "^n"^- 
Roderick Random i ▼. — Humphry 
Clinker i v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 ▼. 

"Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident z ▼. 

SomervUle, E. GB., & Martin 
Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard z ▼. — AU on the 
Irish Shore z v. 

«* Spanish Brothers, the,** Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers a v. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875- 
The Hbtory of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne a v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 

The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God z ▼. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith z ▼. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy zv. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) z v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1 894. 
Treasure Island z v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage z ▼. — 
Kidnapped z v. — The Black Arrow z v. — 
TheMaster of Ballantrae z v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. z v. — Across the Plains, etc. i v. 
— Island Nights* Entertainments z v. — 
Catriona z v. —Weir of Hcrmiston z v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies z ▼. 



"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
StiU Waters z v. — Dorothy z v. — De 
Cressy z v. — Uncle Ralph z v. — Maiden 
Sisters z ▼. — Martha Brown z v.— Vanessa 
z ▼. 

StirUng, M. C : vide Q. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Prank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha z v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul z v. 

« Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 

of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) a v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing z ▼. — Old- 
town Folks 2 ▼. 

•* Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
t »745. 

Gulliver's Travels z v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) z V. — Love's Cross-Currents z v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 
t 1893- 

Sketches in Italy z v. — New Italian 
Sketches z v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. ; v, H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 

Undo Piper of Kper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 V. — At Odds 2 V. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 ▼. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 89 2. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
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s V. — Harold x v. ~ Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon x v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 ▼. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i v. — The Newcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 ▼. — The Four Georges ; 
Lo vel the Widower x ▼. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 ▼. — Denis Duval x ▼. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 ▼. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (2^Irs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elisabeth x ▼. — The Village 
on the CMS. x ▼. — Old Kensington a v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel x v*. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v.— 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales xv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de Sevigne ; From a Stage Box ; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v, — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth I V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim X V. 

Trafibrd, P. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray, 



TroUope, Anthony, f 1882. 

Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 V. — The Warden i v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — CasUe Richmond 2 t. — The 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 ▼. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 

t V. — The Belton Estate 2 v Nina 

Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Baxset 3 v. — ^The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton s v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of HumbleUiwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion ot 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V, — The Prime Minister 4 t. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry i v. —. The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr. WorUe's School i v. -> Ayala's Angel 

3 V. —The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La M^re 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Maui's 
Love z V. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 ▼. 

— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
X V. — A Girl oi the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate x v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 
Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x ▼. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or. The New 
Pilgrims' Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" i v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper s v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV, — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur s v. — The 
American Claimant x v. — The £ x 000 000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x ▼. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson < y. — Personal Recollections qI 
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Joan of Arc 2 ▼. — Tom Sawyer, Detectiye, 
and other Tales x ▼. — More Trampt 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleybnrg, etc. 2 ▼. — A Double-Bar* 
relied Detective Stocy, etc x ▼. 

•Two Cosmos, the,** Author of. 
The Two Cotmot x ▼. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

Brothers 2 v. 

"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 

Venus and Cupid x ▼. 

••V^ra," Author of. 
VhoL X V. — The Hfttel da Petit St. 
Jean x v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Soond of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 ▼.— Ninette i ▼. 

Victoria R I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to z86i x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1883 x v. 

"Virginia," Author of, 
Virginia x v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England x v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 ▼. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 

2 ▼. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget x v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur s v. 

Warburton, Eliot, f 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien s v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 

3 V. — MissBretherton x ▼. — Marcella 3 v. 
Besue Costrell x ▼. — Sir George Tressady 
2 ▼. ~ Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 ▼. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Ladv Rose's Daughter s v. 
— The Marriage ot William Ashe 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vui!?: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. ~ Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XT. — The Lily and the Bee i v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 
Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin s v. 



Wells, H. G, 
The Stolen Badllus, etc. x v. — The War 
of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible Man x v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Morean x v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x v. — Talesof Space and Time x v. 
— - The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham x v. — TheWheels 
of Chance x v. — Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
X V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — ^Twelve 
Stories and a Dream i v. — The Food of 
Uie Grods XV. — A Modem Utopia x v. — 
Elipps 2 V. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 188$. 

The wide, wide World x v. — Queechy 

2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 

Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 8 v. 

We3rman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf z v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe i v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. —From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. —The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Byways x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. 

••Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The' Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Touth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin iv.-TheWestEnd2v. 
—The New Christians x v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mis. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — The System 2 v, — 
The Patient Man x v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or. An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality i v. — No. 5 John Street x v. 
-The Life of Paris x v.-The YcUowVan i v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany x v. — ITie Realm 
of the Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies 
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I V. — Reminiscences of the King of 
KoummnU, edited by Sidney Wliitman z v. 
^ Convenationa with Pnoce Bismmrck, 
edited by Sidney Whitmmn it. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick a v. 

••Who Breaks— Pays/' Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vid€ Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest i v. ~ A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences z V. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences IV. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
I y. — The Aifair at the Inn i ▼. (By K. D. 
Wiggln, M. ft J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the River z v. 

Wilkins, Maxy £. (Am.). 

Pembroke i v. — Madelon i .v. — Jerome 
9 V. — Silence, and other Stories i v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. i v. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C PhiUps. 

Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends x v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 
*< Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard i v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lvnne 3 V. — The Channingt a v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pride3 v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Tm^yn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters » v. — Oswald Cray 
t v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve a V. — Elster's Folly a v. — X^dy Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College i v. — 
A Life's Secret i v. — The Red Court Farm 
a V. — Anne Hereford a v. .— Roland 
Yorke a v. — George Canterbury's Will 
a V. — Bessy Rane a v. — Dene Hollow 
a v. — The Foggy Night at OiFord ; Martyn 
Ware's TempUtion; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream i v. — within the 
Maze a V. — The Master of Greylands a v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight a V. — Adam Grainger i v. — 
Edina a v. — Pomeroy Abbey a v. — Court 
Netherleigh a v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales i v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales I V. — Anne, and Other Tales i v. — 



The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales I V. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales i v. ~ The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales i v. 

Woodroffe, DanieL 
Tangled Trinities i v. — The Beaoty-Shop 

1 V. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy i v. ~ The Vaga- 
bonds XV. — Sons of the Sword a v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works a v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats J V. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 

Land at Last a v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope a v. — Black Sheep 
a V. — The Rock Ahead a v. — Wrecked 
in Port a V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
a V. — Nobody's Fortune a v. — Castaway 
a V. — A Waiting Race a v. —The yellow 
Flag a V. —The Impending Sword a ▼. — 
Two, bv Tricks i v. — A Silent Witness 
a V. — Recollections and Experiences a v. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 

The Heir of Redclvffe a v. — Heartsease 
a V. — The Daisy Chain t v. — Dynevor 
Terrace a v. — Hopes and Fears a ▼. — 
The Yonng Step-Mother a v. — The Trial 
a V. — The CleverWonian of the Family 
a V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest a v. 

— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page i v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
a V. — The two Guardians i v. — TheCaged 
Lion a V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester i v. — My Yonng Alddes 
a V. — The Three Brides a v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum a v. — Love 
and Life i v. — Unknown to History a v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) a v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices a v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield a v. — Nutt'e's Father 

2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses i v. — That Stick i v. — 
Grisly Grisell i v. — The Long Vacation 
a V. — Modem Broods i v. 

«* Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto a v. 

«z. zr 

The World and a Man a v. 
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30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p. /. 

— Pric9 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — i ▼. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 

Ministering Children z r. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mtilock),ti887. 
Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boys 
IT. — Three Tales for Girls i ▼. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales i v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, f 1849. 

Moral Tales i v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t ^^77' 
The Pearl Fountain , and other Fairjr- 
Tales I V. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare i ▼. 

Manyat, Captain, j- 1848. 
Masterman Ready z ▼. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina z ▼. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added; 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball z ▼. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 
of. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls z ▼. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, -j- 1887. 

WilUam AUair z ▼. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1 90 1. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army z v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word z v. — The 
Stokesley Secret z v. — Countess Kate z v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office z V. — Henrietta's Wish 
I r. — Kings of England i v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie z v. 
— P's andO'sz v, — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History z v. — Bye- Words zv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. z ▼. 



Collection of German Authors. 

Si Volumes, Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may he imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 v. — 
Brigitta z v. <>— Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, -f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess a v. — Uarda 
2V. — Homo Sum 8 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] 2 ▼. — Joshua % y, — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. z t. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) z v. 

G6rlach, Wilhelm. 

Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) z t. 



Goethe, W. v., -f 1832. 

Faust z ▼, — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light z ▼. 

HacWander, F. W., f 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] z ▼. 

Hauflf, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales z v. 

Heyse, Paul. 

L' Arrabiata, etc. z ▼. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. z V. — Barbarossa, etc. z v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
z V. — The Hour will come 2 ▼. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel z v. 

Lessing, Q. E., f 1781. 
Nathmn the Wise and £milia Galotti x v. 

Lewald, Fanny, j- 1889. 
Stella s ▼. 

Marlitt, E., f 1887. 
The Frincets of the Moor [das Haide* 
prinzesichen] a v. 

Nathusius, Maria, | 1857. 
Joachim ▼. Kamem, and Diary of a 
Poor Yoany Lady x v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 

In the Year '13 x ▼. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces % v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 ▼. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia a v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. x ▼. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkusgen und Special-WOrterbilclieni. 

Br. sa Broschiert. Kart. =b Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. PHiz 
Bisckoff, Br. Jk 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Bmsi 

Groih, Br. M x ,«o. Kart. j| x ,60. — Aa- 

merkuneen und Wdrterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Sara Crewe. Von Bertha ConneU, Br. 
UV 0,50. Kart. uV 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und WSrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Rero* 
lution). Von Dr. Ludmif Herrig, Br. 
M x,oo. Kart Jk x,xo. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
OHo Dost, Br. M 0,80. Kart. JH 0,90.— 
Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe, Br.j»x,ao. Kart..^x,3o. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A, 

Hoppe. Br. u»x,40. Kart.u»x,so WSrter- 

buch (First and Second Series). Br. Mx^oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger, Br. M x.oo. Kart. M i,xo. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 
The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad, Br. u» 1.70. Kart. u» 1,80. 

Ewing,JuUanaHoratia,f 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B, Roos, Br. .,4(0,50. 
Kart. M 0,60. — WSrterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, MOller, Br. Ji 0,60. 
Kart. M o»70.— W^Jrterbnch Br. jH 0,30. 

Timothy^s Shoes; An Idyll of ttie 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. VonE. Roos. 
Br. M 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. — WSrter- 
buch. Br. Ji 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.)^ 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. JCarl 

Feyerabend, I. Teil. Die Tugendjahre 

(X706— X730). Br. jH 1,00. Kart. M x,xo. 

n. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (Z73x bis 
X757). Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. jH x,ao. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br. jH 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G, 
Tanger, Br. M 1,40. Kart. JH 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 

E. Roos, Br. M 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. — 

Anmerkungen undWSrterbach. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's Sdiool Days. Von Dr. /. 
SckmuU, 2 Parts. Br. Ul 3,00. Kart. 
Jt 3,ao. Part I. apart. Br. M 1,70. 
Kart. M x,8o. Fart. II. apart. Br. Ji 1,30. 
Kart. Jt 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H, 
Vamhag^en. 2 BSjide. Br. JH 2,00. 
Kart. «^ 2,20. X. Band apart. Br. J$ x,oo. 
Kart. JH x,xo. 2. Band apart. Br. J$ x,oo. 
Kart. J$ x,xo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
Eng^Iand before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. JV, 
Jhne. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Jt 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter H.) Von 
Dr. W.Ihne, Br. J(x,oo. Kart. J(i,xo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. uVx,oo. 
Kart. Ji x,xo. 

LordClive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. 77kum, Br. Jt 1,40. Kart. JK 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R, Tkum» 
Br. M 0,60. Kart. M 0^0. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Tkum, Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. Ji x,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr. A. 
Hamann, Br. Jt 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 
— Worterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood.^ Von Dr. R. Palm, Br. 
M x,6o. Kart. M 1,70. — W6rterbuch. 
Br. M 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, DrtsseU 
Br. jH x,6o. Kart. M 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhom. Br. JH 1,50. 
Kart. jH x,6o.— Worterbuch. Br. J{ 0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, LSschhom, Br. JH 1,70. 
Kart. jH x.8o. 

Shakespeare, William, + 16 16. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H, Conrtul. Br. M 1,40. Kart. Ji x,5o. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. jH 1,00. Kart. JK x,io. 
" Macbeth. Von YixJmfnanuelSchm^idt. 
Br. jH x,oo. Kart. jH x,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

1 1875- 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. X713— X783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krumnutcker, Br. Ji x,20. 
Kart. Ji 1,30. 

The Seven Years* War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. Ji x,20. Kart. Ji x,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, f 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A, Hamann. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
jH 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmardi and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. J(x,20. Kart. jf( x,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von B. Roos. Br. Ji 0,90. Kart. 
UV x,oo. — Wdrterbucb. Br. JH 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume^ bound Ji 2,25. 



FUr Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache 

von A. Schlessing. 
Franzdsische Conversationssprache 

von L. Rollin. 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr. Z. Koiransky. 



For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing, 

A I* usage des itudiants fran^ais. 

Conversation AUemande par MM. 

L. Rollin et Wolfgang WeUr. 
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Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

Englisb-Qerman and Qennan-Bnglish. (James.) Thiriy-nini) 

Edition, Sewed Jk 4.50. Bound M 5,00. 
English-French and French-English. (James & Moii:.) SevenUent) 

entirely new and modem Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. Bound Ji 6,o< 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Qames & G&ASSI.) Twelfi 

Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Compic 

in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all mode 
terms and ezpretsions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Jk 29, 
Bound in doth'UV 33,00. Bound in half-morocoo uV 33»5o. 
Vol.1. Fran^ait-AIlemand-Anglais. s**^*** ^ditioM, Arecnngn 
Supplement de 1901. Broch^ J^ zo,oo. Relii en toile uV zz,oo. Relic 
demi-raaroquin Ji 11,50. Supplement s^ar^ent M 2,00. 
Vol. II. Engliflh-German-French. stf^ Edition. With a large Sup] 
ment published la 190a. Sewed M 10,00. Bound in cloth Ji xi,oo. Boi 
in hali-morocoo Jt 11,50. Supplement separately Jt 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-EngliscS-Franzdsisch. 4, Au/lage. Mil eh 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. Ji 9,00. Greb. in Leinen Ji xo,oo. Gel 
Halbfrs. Jj 10,50. Nachtrag einseln Jj 1,00. 

Pocket DictioiiaiieB (same size as Tauchnitz Editioii). 

Bound Jk 2,25. Sewed Ji 1,50. 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully np to daU 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-eighth Editio\ 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-ninth Edition, 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-first Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-seventh Editu 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fourteenth Edition, 
Franzdsisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Pranzdsisch. Zehnte Aufi 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siehente Auflag 
Espagnol-Fran9ais et Franfais-EspagnoL Quatrietne J^ition 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koiransky.) 
Vierte Auflage, Br. Ji 3,00. Geb. Ji, 4,00. 

Imperial ^, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rioutini & Bui 

2 Bande. I. Band. j. Auflage, 2. Band. 2, Auflage, Br. ^ ij 

Geb. Ji 20,00. Halbmarokko Ji 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Xolhausen.) 2 Bde. 4, 

hesserte Auflage. Br.^ 15*00. Geb..^ 17*50. Halbmarokko V^ 24 

Imperial S^i 
Hebr^sch-chaldfiisches Handwdrterbuch Uber das Alte Testan 

(FOrst.) 2 BSnde. Dritte Auflage, Jt 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldce Lexicon. (FOrst.) Translated from the Ger 

Fifth Edition, Jj 19,00. 

Handw6rterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Drei 

zwanzigsU Auflage, Br. Ji 6,00. 
Handbuch der FremdwSrter. iy^^isp.^.) Sieb zeknte Auflage, Br.^/S 
»ERNHARO TAUCHNITZ, LEIf^IQ, """" 
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August 1901. 

Tauchnitz Edifion, 

Latest Volumes: 

3478/79. In the South Seas. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

3480. A Missing Hero. By Mrs. Alexander. 

3481. The Life of Paris. By RichardT Whiteing. 
3482/83. Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 
3484. Peccavi. By Ernest WiHiam Hornung. 
3485/86. Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. 
3487. Street Dust, and Other Stories. By Ouida. 
3488/89. Life of the Emperor Frederick. By Sidney Whitman. 

3490. Number One and Number Two. By F. Mary Peard. 

3491. The Man in the Iron Mask. By Tighe Hopkins. 

3492. The Dooms woman. By Gertrude Atherton. 

3493. Modern Broods. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

3494. Eliza Clarke, Governess, etc. By F. C. Philips. 
3495-97. A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. 

By J. McCarthy & J. H. McCarthy. Concluding vols. 3-5. 

3498. The Supreme Crime. By Dorothea Gerard. 

3499. Pro Patri^. By Max Pemberton. 

3500. Critical Studies. By Ouida. 

3501. Under the Redwoods. By Bret Harte. 
3502/3. Lysbeth. By H. Rider Hag g ard. 
3504. The Visits of Elizabeth. By Elinor Glyn. 
3505/6. Babs the Impossible. By Sarah Grand. 

3507. His Own Father. By W. E. Norris. 

3508. Cinders. By Helen Mathers. 
3509/10. Casting of Nets. By Richard Bagot. 

351 1. The Good Red Earth. By Eden Phillpotts. I 
3512/13. The Lady of Lynn. By Walter Besant.*^ 
In 

The Tattchnitz Edition is to be had of all Bool- 
sellers and Raikvay LibraVh "s* on the Continent, prici 
J(d 1,60. or 2 francs per volume, A complete Cata- 
logue of the Tauchnitz Edition is attached to this work 
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THE BORRO\»TR WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NO 
RETURNED TO THE UBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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